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A SEARCH IN SECRET EGYPT 


CHAPTER I 

A 1«GHT WITH THB SPHIKSC 

T HB last hungry tourist hid gone; the last black- 
robed guide had repeated, for the thousandth tune, 
his smattering of supetEoil lore ibr the benefit of 
alien visitors to his ancient land; and a group of 
dred donkeys and weary, snarling camels had hastened home- 
w’ards with their last riders for the day. 

Hie fall of dusk upon the Egyptian scene is an unforgettable 
event, an event of unearthly beauty. Everything i$ trans¬ 
form^^ in colour and the most vivid contrasts come into being 
between sky and earth. 

I «at alone on the yielding j^dlow sand before the statdy, 
regal figure of the crouching Sphinx, a Uttlc to one side, watching 
with fascinated eyes the wonderful play of ethereal colours 
which swiftly appear and as swiftly pass when the dying sun 
no longer covets Egypt with golden glory. For who can icodvc 
the sacred message which is given him by the beautiful, 
mysterious afterglow of an African sunset, without being t^cn 
into a temporary paradise ? So long as men are not entirely 
coarse and spiritually dead, so long will they continue to love 
the Father of Life, the sun, which makes these things possible 
by its unique sorceries. Ifiey were not fools, those ^dents, 
who revered Ra, the great light, and took it into their hearts 
as a god. ' * 

First it had rested low in the sky, magnificently flaming all 
heaven a glistening red, a ted like that of glowing embers. 
Then the colouring toned down and a soft rosy copd flush 
spread across the horizon. Softer yet it became until, like a 
rainbow, a half-dozen fliffercnt hues, from rose-pink to green 
and gol^ made a fitful bid for life. Finally it moved to a 

II 
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greyish ojjalesccncc as tu'ilight crept tjuickly the scene. 
Tlie breath'-taking tints disappeared together with the gtcat 
xoimd dying light. 

And against that opal bactigioimd 1 saw Ac Sphins begin to 
take on Ac colour of night; no longer Ad Ae last red rays 
shine vividly across its feturelcss face. 

Out of Ac omnipresent sands it emerged, this giant face 
with recumbent body Aat inspires superstitious Bedouins wiA 
such feat that they name it The Fa Aer of Tenor,” and sceptical 
travellers wdA such wonder Aat in every age ili colossal ngure 
has raised questions upon Ae lips or those who gapingly 
behold it for Ae first time, The mystery of this unnaci^ 
comblnadon, Ais lion vdA a human head, has vaguely attracted 
an age-old procession of visitors. It Is an enigma for Ac 
Egyptians Aemsclves and a pusizle for Ae enAe world. No 
one knows who carved it or w'hcn ; the most ejtpert Egyptolo- 
logists can but guess blindly at its meaning and history. 

In Ae final glimpse which Ac vanlAing light permitted me 
to receive, my own eyes came to rest on Ae stone eyes of Ae 
Sphinx, which, still and ^ict, had watched myriads come, one 
by one, look at it questiooingly, and then depart perplexed: 
whiAj unmoved, had seen Ac dark men of a now-fost w'Orld, 
the Adanteans, engulfed under millions of tons of water; 
whiA, half-smiling, had witnessed Mena, the first of Ac 
Pharaohs, turn yonder Nile, Egypt’s beloved river, from its 
course and force it to flow through a new bed ; which, silently 
regretful, had seen Ae grave saturnine face of Moses bowed in 
a last farewell; which, mutely, sorrow-stricken, bad viewed 
Ae soffexings of its ruined and ravaged land after fierce Cambyscs 
burst over Egypt from Persia: whiA, diaimed yet contemp¬ 
tuous, had seen Ae haughty, silken-tressed Qcopatra land from 
a v^d wkh mldcd stem, purple satis and silver oais : whiA, 
delighted, had W'ckomcd Ac young wandciing Jesus as hfe 
sought Ae Eastern wisdom, preparmg for Ac appoint^ hour 
of his public mission, when bis FaAcr would send him fotA 
wiA a A vine message of love and pity j whiA, secretly pleased, 
had blessed a brave, generous and learned 3^oung noble, one 
Saladio, so that he rode away, his crcscent-insciibed, gtccn- 
p^nnoned lance in the air, to become one day Ac Stiltan of 
Egypt: which, wamingly, had greeted Napoleon as an instru¬ 
ment of Europe’s fate, {hat fate whiA w'ould set his narni e m 
high as to edipse all oAcr names and Acn force him to 
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with gloomy biow upon the smooth planks of the BelUrophon t 
which, slightly melancholy, had seen tne attention of the whole 
world fixed upon its country when the tomb of one of Its proud 
Pharaohs was opened, ms mummified carcase and regal 
ornaments becoming the prey of modem curiosi^. 

Those stone eyes of the Sphinx had seen all this and more, 
and now, disdainful of men who fret themselves over trivial 
and transient activities, indifferent to the endless cavalcade of 
human )oy and suffering which passes across the Egyptian valley,. 
knowing that, the great events of time arc destined and 
inescapable, they gaze out of their large sockets into eternity. 
Yes, one felt powerfully that, themselves changeless, they look 
across the shi^ of time into the begirmh^ of the world, into 
the darkness of the unknown. 

And then the Sphinx turned soot black and the sky lost 
its silver-grey opalescence, the while darkness, complete, ali- 
absorbing, conquered the desert. 

But the Sphinx still held me, still mpped my attention as 
with powerful magnetism., For now, I felt, with the approach 
of night it was coming into its own. The background of 
darkness was its appropriate setting, and in the mystic quality of 
an African night it would breathe a fitting atmosphere. Ka and 
Horus, Isis and Osiris, and all the vanished gods of Egypt come 
creeping back at night, too. So 1 determined to wait until 
moon and star should combine to reveal the true Sphinx once 
mote. 1 sat alone, and yet, despite the profound desoladon of 
the desert, 1 did not, nay, 1 could not, fed lonely. 

5 

The nights of Egypt ate strangely different from the nights 
of Europe. Here they arc soft-footed, mysteriously palpitant 
with a host of unseen lives, shaded to an indigo blue whose 
effect upon sensitive minds is madcal; there they are somewhat 
hard, brutally matter-of-fact, ana definitely black. 

1 perceived this for the hundredth time, when the first evening 
stats joyously reappeared, twinkling as dose and bright a$ they 
can never be in Europe; when a seductive slip of a moon 
revealed her presence; and when the sky became a canopy of 
blue velvet. 

And now I began to see the Sphinx that tourists seldom see; 
first the bold da^ outline, cut from the living rock, as high* u 
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a four-stoteyed London house* lyhie quietly in its desert hollow; 
then, as tay after lay began to li^t up its detail, the silvered 
face and outstretched paws of the old familiar figure. Now it 
became for me the striking' symbol of that Egypt whose 
mysterious origin mounts to immemorial antiquity. Couched 
like a lonely watch-dog, keeping eternal vigil over prehistoric 
secrets, brooding over Atkntean worlds whose very names are 
lost to the frail memory of mankind, this colossal stone creature 
will outlive every dvillzadoo w'hich the ^cc has spawned up 
to-day and still maimain its inner life intact. That grave and 
graooiose face betrays nothing, those silent stone lips are 
pledged to everlasting silence, and if there is any hidden message 
whJ^ the Sphins holds for man and that it has passed down 
through the centuries to the privileged penetrative few, then it 
will be whispered only as the Masonic “ Meter's Word ” is 
whispered in the candidate’s ear “ at low breath.” What wonder 
that Roman Pliny wrote of the Sphinx that it was a wondrous 
object of art upon which silence has been observed, as it is 
looked upon as a divinity by the people of the neighbourhood.” 

Night provides a perfect frame for the Sphinx. Behind and 
on cither side of it there stretch^ the so-called “ Gty of the 
Dead,” a region which literally teems with tombs. All around 
the tocl^ plateau which juts out of the sand south, west and 
north of the Spliinx, tomb after tomb has been hollowed out 
to take the sarcophagi of royal flesh, mummified aristocrats and 
priestly dignitaries. 

For six years the Egyptians themselves^ following the lead of 
Western pioneers, have l^en making a systematic and thorough 
effort to unearth the entire central portio^of this vast necropolis. 
They have shifted thousands of tons of the great sancfdrifi 
which formerly covered the site, revealing narrow passages, cut 
like trenches in the rock, which cross and crisscross from one 
tomb to another, and paved paths connecting the pyramids 
with their temples. I have traveled this ground from end to 
end, visiting foe burial chambers, private shrines, priests’ rooms 
and mortuary'chapels which honeycomb it. Truly is it worthy 
of its name, “ Gty of the Dead,” for, separated by several yards 
in space and nearly three thousand years in rime, two great 
burial-grounds lie superimposed on each other within its 
confines. Those old Egyptians dug deep when they wanted to 
hide focir dead, one dumber being no less than one hundred 
and ninety feet below the surface of the famous causeway, 1 have 
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entered Fourth Dynasty buibl rooms wherein the Eve-thousand- 
year old stooe effigies, perfect represeoutions of the deceased, 
were still standing, their features clear and recogniafble, though 
their reputed services to the spirits were more qucscionahle. 

Yet, scarcely a tomb can be entered without finding its heavy 
satcophagus lid moved to one side and everything of value 
gone, every bit of jewelled treasure vanished, just as the 
excavators found it. Only the canopic jars, containing the 
internal organs of the mummified bodies, and the stone statuettes 
had been left behind. Even ancient Egypt had its tomb- 
riflers and when the common people rose against declining and 
degenerating ruling castes, they turned for loot and revenge 
upon this vast cemetery, where high dlgmtacies had been given 
the honour of reposing near the mummies of the kings whom 
tlicy had served during life. 

The few whose mummies eluded the early robbers of their 
own mce, slept in peace for awhile until Greek, Roman and 
Arab in turn awakened them. Those who passed safely through 
these ordeals were given a long test again undl the catly part 
of last centu^, when the modem archaxjlogists began to sieve 
the under-soil of Egypt and search for what the robbm had 
missed. Let us pity these embalmed Fluiiaohs and poor princes, 
for their tombs arc desecrated and their treasures piRaged. And 
even where their mummies were not hacked to pieces by thieves 
in quest of jewels, they arc doomed to have no kindlier resting- 
places than museums, there to be stared at and commented on 
by the crowd. 

In such a dismal region, once packed with long-buried 
corpses, stands the lonely Sphinx. It has wateW yonder 
vaults in the “ Qty of the Dead ” plundered by rebel Egyptian 
and rifled by invading Arab. Who can wonder that Wallis 
Bud^e, the famed Keeper of the Egyptian Collection in the 
Britteb Museum, came at lost to the conclusions that “the 
Sphinx was made to keep away evil spirits from the tombs 
which were round about “ ? Who can wondcf that King 
Thothmes IV caused to be inscribed on the fourMm feet high 
stone slab which he raised against the Sphinx’s breast, three 
thousand four hundred years ago, words like the following: 

A magUai mjsttry bai in these piP-ts frets the begimwg 

^sttj smee the ferm cf the Sphinx is an emblem of Kbepera of 
immortalitf)^ the potest among the spirits, the oe/ierabte being tl^ 
rests there. The inbabitmts of Memphis and of oil the £strkt raisr 
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thiir bands t» Um to pray htfore bis (Ofmttfiame” Who can wondc 
that the Bedouins who live in the nearby viHagc of Giach have 
plentiful tiaditioos of spitits and ghosts flitting at night actoss 
the area around the Sphinx^ which they regard as the most 
haunted spot on earth ? For an ancient burial ground of this 
kind is like to modem one on earth, and in embalming the 
bodies of their best men, the E^ptians ddiberately protracted 
the contact of these spirits with our world for an abnormal 
number of years. 

Yes, night is the most appropriate time in which to view 
the Sphinx, for then, even to the dullest of us, the spirit world 
seems doser, pur minds become more sensitive to previously 
onfclt sensations, while b the regnant darkness even the hard 
shapes of the environbg material world assume ghosdy outlines. 
The night sky was now purple-bdigo, a mystic colour that 
suited my enterprise well. 


? 

The stars had mcreased b number till they domed the 
darkened wodd by the score. The moon, too, made its 
strengthened contribution, to light up the silent sptt:tral scene 
around me. 

The long recumbent lion’s body stretched itself put mote 
visibly sdU upon the oblong platform of rock. The enigmatic 
head held itsdf up a little more dearly. Beyond and bebbd 
me, the sm^ plateau vaguely joined the desert, which spread 
away until it disappeared swallowed up by the suttoundbg 
darkness. ® 

I gazed at the graceful lappets of the wide-flowbg, wig^likc 
headdress, whose outlbcs were now family discernible. The 
royal headdress gives the Sphinx majestic grandeur and complete 
distbction; qualities which are capped by the kbgly tobta 
that rests utoo the forehead and rears its upraised hood, by this 
uraens-symbol of sovereignty and power over worlds temporal 
and spiritual alike, by this emblem of both divme and human 
sover^gnty. The figure of the Sphinx often appears b hiero¬ 
glyphic wntmg as mdicadng the Lord of the Land, the mighty 
Pharaoh, ^d one old tradition even declares that the statue 
^closes the tomb of a raonatch called Armais. Matiettc the 
Frtoch aidueologist and dinsetor of the Egyptian Museum at 
Cano, took this tradition so seriously that he decided to explore 
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the rocky foundatioos below the Spblm. ** It is not impossible/* 
he said at a mcedng of a learned society, that Inside some 
of the monstei^s body there exists a crypt, a cave, a subtenaoean 
chapel which might be a tomb.’' But not long after he made 
this plan, death called at his door and he was, himself, enclosed 
in a tomb. Since then no*one has tried to penetrate the stone 
door t^t surrounds the Sphinx, nor the rocky platform upon 
which it rests. When I raised this matter with Professor Selim 
Hassan, whom the Egyptian authorities have put in charge of 
the “ Gty of the C^d” excavations, and asked about the 
possibility of ^discovered chambers beneath the Sphinx, he 
pushed the point aside with an emphatic and final reply r 
“ The Sphinx itself is carved out of the solid roi. There 
can Iw nothing but solid rock underneath it I ” 

I listened'with the respect that the Professor fully deserved, 
but could bring my mind neither to accept nor to reject his 
statement: 1 preferred the open mind. The nam e Armais 
closely resembles that of Harmachls, the Suh god, whom another 
legend said that the Sphinx personified. Quite likely, there is 
no tomb beneath it at all and the two traditions have got some¬ 
what mixed during the slow course of time. But rock chambers 
can be cut for other purposes also and the’early Egyptians were 
not above doing this on occasions ; witn^s their subtercanean 
crypts wherein guarded and exclusive religious Ainctians were 
pcaormed. There are old and persistent traHirio n ^ in Chaldean, 
Greek, Roman and even Arab sources that tell of an under¬ 
ground passage and chamber through which priests conveyed 
themselves &om the Great Pyramid to the Sphinx. In the main 
‘ these traditions may be baseless, but there is no smoke wiAout 
a little fire also, and with a people like the early Egyptians, who 
f were so fond of hewing Mssage after passa^ through solid 
rock, who loved to hiac the entrances to tnese passages, no 
i^gyptian can safely point to the ground on whi<5i he stands 
I to-day and declare that no human moles ever burrowed thdr 

I way through it. The ancient artists who cut the granite stele 

of Thothmes that lies between the foie'leg:s, show the Sphinx 
as resting on a cubical plinth, which is itself a building with a 
great central doorway and recessed decoration. Was there some 
ancestral, now-lost legend upon which they b^d thek picture? 
Was there a plinth-like temple cut out of the rocky hill, with the 
Sphinx resting like a giant upon its very roof? One day wc 
I shall kuow. 
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And the fact even stands that the Sphinx is not ca^edl ont 
wholly of rock. The sculptors found the size of the living rock 
insoihdcnt to cany out the design which had been given them, 
and so they were forced to build up part of the rounded back 
and the fifi^-feetdong foiepaws with spedflly baked bricks, and 
hewn stones in order to complete their tremendous task. This 
added casing has yielded in pam to the attacks of men and years, 
so that a few bncks have Wiome dislodged and some stones 
have disappeared. 

Then came Colonel Howard Vy^, a hundred years ago, 
homeward-bound from army service in In dia. At Suez he hid 
to leave his ship and take to the post-coach, which was 
maintamed by the old East India Company to bring its odteers 
to Cairo and thence to the Mediterranean for further embarkation. 
He dallied awhile In Cairo, attracted by the pyramids and Spbi^ 
to which he made several visits. Heating of the old Legend and 
determined to test them, he procured long iron boring-rods, 
mounted with chlseb at the ends, and had the Sphinx's shoulder 
pierced through to ascertain whether or not it was hoUow, but 
with disappointing result. He penetrated twenty-seven feet 
into solid rock, and the holes tm by his efforts sail scar it. 
But, unfortunately, in Vyse's time nothing but the face and bead 
were visible, the body being entomben under an enormous 
mass of sand. So his work left three-quarters of the statue 
untouched, while eictct even approaching its base. 

? 

The night crept surreptitiously on, quiet and silent as a 
panther, save for the ghastly, semi-human whinings of some 
desert jackals which marked the passage of the hours. We 
sat there, the Sphinx and I, under the dear African starlight. 
Strengthening the invisible tie which had brought us together, 
turning acquaintuce into friendship, and perhaps gaming some 
fresh understanding of ’each other. 

Wi^ I first caroe to him, several years ago, he had looked 
away in calm disdain. To this g^t I was toen but one more 
pigmy mortal, one more hutiyme creature peregrinating on two 
legs and compounded of vain seif-suffidcQcy, Mdc desires and 
foolish thoughts. To me he had seemed to be a gloomy 
^blem of that Truth which man would never find, a gigantic 
idol dedicated to the Unknown before whom all prayers fell 
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unanswered, to the pale sands, and all questions feU, u^cajxl, 
into the void. I had turned away, more ^nical and more 
sceptical tha^n before, world-weary and embittered. 

But the years did not pass in vain. life is another name for 
spiritual education and the Unseen Schoolmaster had taught 
me one or two things that mattered. ,. , . 

I learnt that our whirling globe does not whm through space 

for nothing. , , , , j » 

I returned to the Sphinx in a baghtcr mood. As we 
companioned each other in the darkness, he crouching m ^ 
hoUow on the edge of the Libyan Desert and I squatting "^th 
crossed legs upon the sand, 1 speculated anew on the mysterious 

significance of this Colossus. * 1 p. l- 

The entire wotld knows the photograph of the Sphinx and 
can recognize its mutilated visage. What the world does not 
know is why and when it was excavated out of the solid 
calcareous stone which emerges from the sand, not whose hantk 
transformed this solitary rock into a statue of such gigantic 

^^/SSSbgy is sUent, hanging its head in secret shame, for 
it has had to withdraw those guesses dressed up as theories 
which, even up to a few years ago, it put forward so confidently. 
It dsires CO longer uttti a definite not venture to oSex a 
precise date. It may no longei assign the Sphinx either to tCing 
IThafra ot King Khufu, for it now realizes that the discovered 
inscriptions merely indicate the statue’s existence during then 

reigns. . . , j* j 

BCTond the Eighteenth Dynasty there is, in the ^rovered 
papyri, practically no reference to the exis tence of the Sp h i nx, 
and b^ond the Fourth Dynasty no lettered stone rcco^ it. 
Excavators, seeking for ancient spoil, have found an m^pdon 
which speaks of the Sphinx as a monument whose origin is lost 
in time and as one which had been rediscovered by chance, 
after having been buried under the desert sands and completely 
forgotten. This inscripdon belongs to the period of the ^urth 
Dynasty, a hnc of Pharaohs who lived and reigned m Egypt 
f^ F^rly six thou53jid y-WiTS Agu. ihos€ MJ/fgj /if 

Sp&iBX was aire^ tamtitrablj 


ID 
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Sleep comes with the night, but 1 had resolutely thrust it 
aside from hooi to hour. Nevertheless, at this point in my 
noctuiuai pondering my cye-lid$ began to droop in involuntary 
revolt and my mind became a little drowsy. Two forces were 
now contesting for supremacy within me. The first was an 
ardent desire to spend a night*s vigil and watch the world with 
the Sphinx; the second was a growing indination to yield 
flesh and thought unto the soothing sopotific caress of the 
environing darkness. Finally I made peace between them and 
signed a tr^ty whereby I ktmt my eyes scarcely open, narrow 
unseeing slits they were, and my mmd scarcely awake, and I 
let my thoughts slip away into a revede of colours passing in 
procession. 

And I rested a while in the serene languor which comes 
■ when thought is suspended. How long I remained thus I do 
not know, put a moment arnved when the colours disappeared 
from my vision and a great open landscape took their pbce. It 
was weirdly lit up with a silvery light, as a landscape might be 
lit up under a fuu moon. 

And all around me there moved throngs of dark figures, 
hastening to and fro, some ourying loads m baskets set upon 
their heads and others climbing up and dow'o frail poled 
scaffoldings fixed against a huge rock. Overseers there were 
among them, issuing orders to the labourers ot carcEuUy 
watching the efforts of men who worked with hammeE and 
chisel upon the rock, the while they chipped into pre-dcsigned 
pattern. The air tang with the sounds of their repeated blows, 
_ The- faces of all these men were long and hard, the skins 
tinted reddish brown, or greyish yellow, and the upper lips, 
also, were noticeably long. 

And when their work was done, lo I the outcropping rocky 
escarpment had rurned into a gigantic human head set upon a 
buK lion body, the whole figure resting in a great artificial 
hollow cut out of the plateau, A broad and deep magnificent 
stairway led down to the KoUow. And upon the top of the 
figure’s curious headdress, whose wide fol<M stood out behind 
the ears, there was set a disk of solid gold. 

The Sphtttx I 

And the people disappeared and the landscape became as 
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quiet as a deserted grave. Then I noticed a vast sea which 
stretched its waters over the whole country on my left, its 
shoie-Iinc bdng less than a league away. There was an ominous 
quality m the silence which I could not understand until a deep 
rumbling- sound came from the very heart of the ocean, the 
earth shook and ttcmbl^ underneath me, and with a dealing 
roar an immense wail of water rose into the air and dashed 
headlong towards us, towards the Sphins and me, Md over- 
whelmed us both. 

The Dtiuge! 

Theic was a pause, whether of one ininutc or of one thousand 
years 1 know not ; and once again I sat at the feet of the great 
statue. I looked around and saw a sea no longer. Instead i 
vast expanse of half-dried marsh, with here and there large 
patches of white salty grains drying in the sun, could alone be 
And the sun shone fiercely over the land until the 
patches increased in siac and numbei And still the sun threw 
Its merciless fire upon everything, hunting the last drop of 
moisture from the marsh and turning all into soft dry land, 
which u-as burnt to the colour of pale yellow. 

The Dtjert i 

Still the Sphinx gazed out at the landscape ; its thick, strong, 
unmutilatcd Ups shaped as though they were about to break 
into a snfile, itself apparently content with its soUtary existence. 
How perfectly this lonely figure fitted in with its lonely sur* 
roundings I In this calm Colossus the very spirit of solitude 
seemed to have found a worthy incarnation. 

And so it waited until one day a small fleet of drifting boats 
stopped at the dvetsidc and disembarked a group of men who 
came slowly forward and then prostrated themselves ynth glad 
prayers before it. 

From that day the spell of silence was broken and hence- 
forward ^bitations were built on the lowland not for off, and 
kings came with their priests to pay courf to one who was 
himself the courtless king of the desert. 

And with thdr coming my vision w'ent out, as the flame goes 
out of a wick Tvhen there is no mo te fud. 


CHAPTER n 


TBE DESE&T GUARDIAN 

T he stars were $tUl thick oveihead, the crescent moon 
-was still smiling gallantly upon us both, the Sphinx 
stiU rose transfigured and majestic m the sUvecy 
beams, when 1 turned my head away to the left, 
where, in my vision, I had watched the sea rise like a furious 
monster and devour the dry world. 

A bat, mistaking my still bodj, perhaps, for part of the 
landscape, flapped its wings against my head and flew off, 
sending a slight shiver of repulsion down my spine. Apparently 
It had come up out of some opened subterranean raunnny-tomb. 

And 1 thought of the gr^t ocean of sand which rolls across 
the three million square miles of the Sahara Desert every now 
and then, never breaking its flow until it reaches , the long 
ridge of bare limestone hills which rise like rose-painted walls 
from the ground, hills which protect Egypt and guard the 
valley of the Nile for such a long distance. Nature, as of set 
purpose, seems to have thrust up the Libyan Hills to save 
Egypt from being overrun by the very desert which she has 
also made. 

•nic danger is very real. About the period of early spring, 
each year, cydomc winds of terrific force, the dreaded Khamseen, 
dcc^ w’ar against the northern portion of Africa and whistle 
f^ously across the continent all the way from the Atlantic 
sho^. As tliey move forwaid^ like sn invading army thksting 
for loot and victory^ the sand and dust move with them- The 
determmed crowds of whirling sand grains spread themselves 
everywhere, covering the l^d with a golden shroud. Where 
no resistance is made to their encroachment, they bring desok- 
rion with the years, the sepulchral desolation of the grave, for 
th^ entomb huts, houses, monuments, temples and even whole 
<utica. the yellow sand holds imperious sway and rules 

the land with reristless sceptre.- Such is the force of these 
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Khamsccns that the sky may be obs^cd completely and the 
sun disappear from vieWi The swirlmg clouds of sand^ 
as impossible to see through as a real London fog, are dnvcD 
rapidly forward and part of them is then deposited against and 
upon any objects which stand in thek course; they gradually 
accumulate around and over those objects. 1 had seen villagers 
who live near the oases on the edge of the Libyan Desert forced 
to abandon their huts and to rebuild them on Wghcr ground, 
such was the all-conouecing drift of sand against the walls. 
I bad seen a lof^ md temple in Upper Egypt, which the 
excavators dug out lately, against which sand had piled up to 
the very roofs. 



CAK^'INCS ON THOTHMES IV STELE, WHICH STANDS IN tWONT OF 

THE SPEUNX 


1 looked back at the Sphinx, at the pathede, half-sad expression 
around its seven-feet-wide mouth that was just faintly discernible 
in the starlight and which had replaced for ever the half-smiling 
look I had seen on the Bgure of my vision, the primeval Adantean 
Sphinx. The desert winds, so dreadM b their fbtoc, had 
battered its face, which irreverent men likewise had disfigured. 

Surely the flying sands had haded themselves upon it feom 
to time, somedmea silendy, somedmea howling with 
storm-fury, and had all but boded it ? They had. 1 remembered 
the mysterious dream which the Pharaoh Thothmes IV has 
recorded in fascinating hiefoglyphic characters upon the red 
granite stele which lies between its paws. I remembered, too, 
word for word, the pathetic plaint in that dream of the forlom 
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forjTOttcii Sphins, which was budcd up to its neck in the 
pituess sands. 

" Tjfif softd of tbt desert approarbei me” tried its Spirit^ “ astd I 
am smktn deep in it. Hasten f Caase to he done that wbitb sbali 
tlear the sand then 1 sbtdl ksm^ that them art on ton and mj 

htlperr 

And after he awoke, Thothmes said to Eumself \ 

The inhabitants of town and temple come to bonoxu this 
god, but no one of them ever thinks of freeing his image from 
the sand.” 

^ The relief drawings at the top of the stone stele show the 
king odering incense to the^ Sphinx and then follows the f ull 
story of history’s most amazing dream and of its amazing 
consequences. The young Thotnmes was still a prince when 
he was hunting with friends in the desert fringe near Gizeh. 

_" He WM amusing himself upon the south roads,” run the 
lucroglyphics, " shoodng at a target of copper, hunting Uons 
and wild animals of the desert, and racing m his chariot, his 
horses swifter than the wind,” 

He dropped from his horse at midday, wearied and exhausted 
with his sport. After dining, he sought repose and, sent his 
attendants away to rest. At the altar be oflered a prayer to the 
gods and then went oS to rest himself. 

The heaviness of sleep seized upon the prince in the hour 
when Ra is crowned. He found the majesty of this revered 
god speaking in his own voice, even as a &iiier speaks to his 
son, ^ing; 

Tr/dy, I see thee, I behold thee, son. Thothmes, 1 am tiy 
father, h'&m-Khtft, who will ^e thee this kingdom. Thou shait 
lift up its red trown md the land shsdi be thine tintougbout its whole 
esetent. The diadem of the ^d sbali shine upon thee, food from ¥.gtpt 
and tostij presents from strange lands shall be ffoen thee ! ‘ ” 

The dream came to an end with the urgent ret^ucst to dig the 
Sphinx out of its sandy tomb, if die young ponce wished to 
have the promised crown bestowed u^n him, 

Thothmes dutiftilly obeyed the command received in his 
dream and set many men to the task of clearing the sand which 
filled the deep court and mufHcd the Breast of the Sphinx. 

Heru-Khut, the Rising Sun,” Spirit or god of me Sphinx, 
faithfully kept his promise in turn. Over the very heads of his 
elder brothers the prince received the Pharaonic crown as 
Thothmes IV and led armies out of Egypt which won victories 
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wherever they went. His empire stretched from far-off 
Mesopotamia in the east to the Second Nile Caura^ of Nubia 
in the south ; he overcame the Bedouins of Lybia in the west, 
while bearded Ethiopians brought him the promised costly 
presents. Under him Epypt became immcosely rich* both 
toiling peasants and idling princes were prosperous * its 
civiliaadon and culture douDshed as never baore. The 
predicted glodcs came magnificently true. 

All this is not hearsay but history, not legend but living fact, 
for the Egyptians kept more careful records than any other 
nation of antiauity, wmlc many of those records, being deeply 
inscribed on h^d stone, will outlive those on paper and 
parchment. 

Nor was this the only dmc when a man has been moyed^to 
free the Sphinx. 

Seven times have the cvcc-active sands buried the Sphinx; 
seven times has it been freed. 

This, in historic times only, for the men of pre-history . 
possessed a reverent regard for this image which caused them . 
to protect its body with devoted care. 

It "was first excavated more than five thousand years ago by 
Khafra, a Fourth Dynasty Pharaoh who turned the Second 
Pyramid into a tomb to -hold his granite sarcopha™. Less 
than two thousand years afterwards came the second effort to 
the Sphinx from the sands, that of Thothmes IV, whose 
famous dream induced him to undertake the tuk. He even 
tried to protect it against future invasions by building a crude 
unbumt brick wall around it to act as a barrier. 

To-day you may observe these bricks, some of whlc^ are 
still stamped with the King’s prenomen. But once again the 
sand crept in and took possession of the stone giant, and this 
time it was an alien kiog , the philosophic Roman ruler Marcus 
Aurdius, who, finding the Sphinx buned up to the neck, 
extricated it once more. The slabbed masonry of the pa.’a's 
and underneath the chest, not being cut from rock as was the 
main body and head, had fallen Into a ruinous state, and the 
Icin g thoughtfuUvrqiaircd that too, while parts where he restored 
the brick-girdled walls still stand out by their black colouring 
against a grey background. „ . . . , 

Under the Arabs, naturally, the Sphinx was completely 
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neglected again, nndl only the wcaty greyish'wHite face showed 
above the golden sands. Not till the beginning of last ccatviiy 
did someoDC take pity upon it, when Captain Caviglia, an 
enthusiastic Italian axch*ologist and student of suf^cnatuial 
mysteries, attempted to excavate the upper part of its body, 
but such was the rapid invasion .of sand that he had great 
di/Ticulty in keeping the parts which he had already cleared 
from being reburied! In 1869 August Mariettc, founder of the 
Egyptian Museum, in honour of the opaung of the Suez 
Canal, made a partial effort, the fifth of its kind, to remove the 
ever-growing pUe of sand, but he did not stay long at his task. 
Thirty-three years later Maspero, his successor at the Museum, 
raisea a large fund in France by public subsciiptioDi for the 
purpose. Thus equipped, he was able yet again to bring 
the major portion of the Sphinx to the light, 

Maspero hoped to find at its base some opening that might 
lead into an interior chamber. He could not bring lumseli to 
believe that this unique statue did not possess some undiscovered 
architectural secrets. But not a single opening or entrance was 
found. He then began to question whether or not the Sphinx 
rested on a terrace, below which might lie the secret chamber that 
he sought. The magnitude of the task of excavating the base 
was, however, too great for his limited funds, and American 
millionaires having then scarcely begun to interest themselvies 
in Egyptology, he was forced to leave the work to posterity. 

The seventh and latest effort was made a few years ago, when 
the Egyptian Government decided on a final clearance of the 
sand and brought into view hitherto unseen parts of the base 
lying in the oblong basin. The diggers completely exhumed 
the rower part of the great stone block, which had so long been 
buried, and revealed m detail the vast platform of rock, paved 
with long slabs of stone, upon which it stands. The entire 
enclosure surrounding it and much of the forecourt was also 
cleared. The forty-feet-widc flight of steps which led down to 
this platform was brought to light. At Wt, the Sph^ could 
be seen in its true digtiSy. A steep, solid, oonactc rirdlc wall 
was foen built around parts of the enclosure, to ddfend the 
Sphinx and keep the sandy enemy at bay. Never again, let us 
hope, will the swift-gtowing pile of y^ow grains epUect by 
degiees against the of the Sphinx, to render vain this 

praiseworthy work of excavation. 

And yet, one must not be too harsh in condemning the 
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enemy, If the sands bury the sutues and temples of E^t, 
they also petfotm the protective office of preserving imem. 
cmWining them and saving them from penshlng. There is 
perhaps no better preservative for the stone monuments made 
by mat! than the warm, dry African sand. 

5 

One by one, gently and perhaps reluctantly, the innumerable 
stars were vanishing, and I knew that my long vigil was soon 
to reach its end. I bad set its term at the hour when one could 
no longer glimpse the mysterious inarch of constellatioiis around 
the inmgo sky, and when dawm would quiver over the country 
with a rosy Ught, 

The air was chilly, too, and my throat dry and parched. 

Once more I regarded steadily this grave stone guardian of 
ancient secrets, whose figure m the faint starlight was so 
emblematic of the Silent Watcher of our world. Had I turned 
a leaf in Egypt’s pre-histpry which bad rarely been turned 
before ? Who dares to measure the age of the Sphinx ? Once 
its Adantean origin was accepted, who could afiix a date to it ? 

And I saw no reason why such an onglu, pictured so briefly 
in my vision under the stacs^ should not be accepted, Atl^ds 
was no longer a fiction of Greek ptulosophecs, Egyptian pdests 
and American Indian tribes: individual scientists had collected 
a hundred proofs of its existence, and mote. I saw, too, that 
when the Sphinx was first carved out of the rt^k, the surrounding 
lowlands could not have been covered with sand; for thm 
the rocky escarpment itself, which stands at the foot of a hill 
whose summit is topped by the Pyramids, would also have 
been under the sand—a position full of obstacles which would 
render the work hardly possible. No, it was much more likely 
that the statue had Ken cut ere the sands had made their 
appearance, and when the Sahara was a gigantic s^, beyond 
which lay the cicat and tragic island of Atlantis. 

The men who had inh^ited prehistoric Egypt, who had 
carved the Sphinx and founded the world’s oldWt ctivilization, 
were men wno had made their exodus from Atlantis to settle 
on this strip of land that bordered the Niled And they had left 

1 ■' All the facto lead to the condosloa tiit the Egyptums had already 
tnade very great progress in the atto of civilbariofl befote the age of Mines 
(6rrt of the FbaraduX “d perhaps before they immigr^ into iho valley 

of the wsu the considered opijiioo of Sir J+ G» WiUtiiisonp oao of tke 
beat Egjptologista cref produced by Eogliah loareinga 
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before their iU-fated condneat. sank to the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, a catastrophe which had drained the Sahara 
and turned it into a desert. The shells which today litter the 
surface of the Sahara in places, as well as the fossil fish which 
arc found among its san^, prove that it was once covered by 
the waters of a vast ocean. 

It was a tremendous and astonishing thought that the Sphinx 
provided a solid, visible and endudng link Mtween the people 
of to-day and the people of a lost world, the unknown Atlantans. 

This great symbol has lost its meaning for the modern 
world, for whom it b now but an object of local curiosity. 
What did it mean to tbc Arlanteans ? 

We must loot for some hint of an answer in the few remnants 
of culture still surviving from peoples whose own hbtoiics 
claimed Atlantcan origin, Wc must probe behind the degenerate 
rituals of races like i£e Incas and the hlayas, mounting to the 
purer worship of their distant ancestors, and we shall 
the loftiest objetrt of their worship was light, represented by 
the Sun, Hence they built pyramidal Temples of the Sun 
throughout ancient America, ouch temples were either variants 
Of slightly distorted copies of similar temples which had existed 
in Adantis. • 

Mter Plato went to Egypt and settled for a while in the 
andent School of Heliopolis, where he lived and studied 
di^g thmeen years, the priest-teachers, usually very guarded 
with foreigners, favoured the earnest young Greek enquirer 
with information drawn from thdr well-preserved secret 
records. Among other things they told him that a great flat- 
topped pyramid Bad stood in the centre of the bland of Atlantis, 
and that on this top there had been budt the chief temple of 
• the continent—a sun temple. 

Tbc emigrants who sailed to Egypt took thb religion with 
them and constructed similar temples ^ in the gUnt sloping 
pylons and in the pyramidal tombs of Egypt we may 
to-day the charactets of thb Atlantcan legacy. And ever the 
Sun found a first place among Egyptian gods. 

One thing more these emigrants carried across the seas and 
that was the taste for gigantic statuary, the prcdilcedon for 
stone giants. Just as b the lubed, Atkntcan-desccndcd 
temples of Mexico, of Peru, and of Yucatan, massive as they arc, 
built of stone hlc^s of immense size and with finely fittmg 
jomts, one can sec the sister style of architecture to the Egy'prian 
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so in the colossal figures which were to be found within the 
courts of, and alon^ the approaches to those temples one 
recognizes the same family strain. 

The stone figures of men, which were found by Captain 
Cook on Easter Island, that lone, desolate, mountain-top 
remnant of a sunken continent, measured only twenty^ven 
feet in height, less than one-t^d of the Sphinx’s height; yet 
they, too, possess an ancest^ linked with that of Egypt. 

The purpose of the Sphinx had now become a Ettle plainer, 
The Egypnan Atlantcans had built it as their grandest statue, 
th fjf subninest figure of remembranoe, ^d they had dedicated 
it to their Ught-god, the Sun. And somewhere, too, they had 
built its tem^e, equally therefore their grandest, their sublimest 

Sphinx was the revered emblem in stone of a race which 
looked upon Light as the neatest thing to God in this dense 
material world. Light is the subtlest, most intanrible of things 
which man can rcgistci by means of one of his five sens&. It 
IS ttc toost ethereal kind of matter which he It is the 

most ctliereal clement science can handle, and even Ac v^ous 
kinds of invisible rays are but variants of light which vibrate 
beyond Ac power of our retinas to grasp. So in Ac Book of 
Genesis Ac first created dement was Light, wiAout which 
nothing else could be created. “ The Spirit of God moved 
upon Ae fecc of Ac Deep," wrote Egyptian-trained Moses. 
“And God said, Let Acre be Light: and Acre was Light.'* 
Not only Aat, it is also a perfect symbol of that heavenly light 
which dawns within Ac deep places'of man’s soul whra he 
yields heart and mind to God; it is a magnificent memorial to 
that divine illumination which atvaits him secretly even amid 
Ac blackest despairs. Man. in turning instinctively to Ae 
face and presence of Ac sun, turns to Ae body of his Creator. 

And from the sun, light is bom: from Ae sun it comw 
streaming into our world. WiAout Ae sun we should remain 
perpetuaSy in horrible darkness; crops would not grower 
mankind would starve, die, and disappe^ from Ac face of this 

planet. , , 

If Ats reverence for Light and foi its agent, Ae sun, was 
the central tenet of Atlantcan religion, so also was it Ae central 
tenet of cariy Egyptian religion. Ra, Ae sun-god, was 
Ae father and creator of all Ac oAer gods, tlw Maker of all 
things, Ae one, Ae self-bom. 
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'* Homage to thee, tbou ait the lord of hcavco,” sings the 
be^ti^ wd Ta ^ W/urt He RJsefJb In Tie Eastern 
** Thou stiidcst across the sky with heart expanded with foy. 
Thy cays are upon all'faces, HaU my lord, thou that passesi 
through eternity and whose being is everlasting.’’ 

If ihe Sphinx was connected with this religion of Light, it 
would surely have some fcladonship with the sun. It had 1 

For after I turned round to face the dawn-light which now 
app^ed out of the darkness, deaily streaked agi^st the flat 
horizon, I remembered the golden disk of my vision and saw 
this relationship as in a flash. To^test the matter I bent down 
and scrutinized something on my left aim, a radium-lit wrist 
compass, safe guide and good fnend. 

And I found that the Sphinx had been set with its face exactly 
towards the east, its signtlcss eyes gazing exactly at the spot 
where the sun was beginning its diumal reappearance upon the 
horizon I 

The Sphinx was set eastwards to symbolize life reborn, as 
the royal tombs of Egypt were set on die west bank of the Nile 
to symbolize Life passed, through analogy with the setting sun. 
And just as the risen sun ascends into <inid-hcaven, so man, 
after his resutrecdon, ascends into the spiritual world, and, as 
the ^ traverses the royal arch of the heavens, and then proceeds 
on its unobserved oourse below the horizon, so man traverses 
both worlds, 


5 

I turned back and resumed my watch. As the night slipped 
away, the face of the Sphinx became more and more distinct, 
while the massive girdling wall which surrounded it stood up 
dearer and dearer against the sands. 

A pinkish light appeared in the sky, running in long lines as 
though maikca with a crayon by an unseen hand. Upward rose 
the (Owning sim, more and more disdosing to one^ view the 
fa miliar Egyptian landscape and tinting the distant heights to 
a pale rose. 

Seven miles away the muezzins of Cairo would be mounting 
the tall minarets of thdr mosques, to stand oo circular platfoims 
and call the Prophet’s followers from thdr sleep, for it wav 
cow the hour of first prayer. 

Here the Sphinx called too, albeit silendy. 

And as I gazed at its half-proae I wondered at the temerity 
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of those mm whose desecrating guns had knocked off half 
its nose. What thought? must have run through the Sphinx's 
brain when these barbarians began to ^e! First an^ed, then 
affronted, finally it must have resumed its mdmt phUosophicil 
resignation. The Egyptians blame this ^ mutilaiion upon 
Napoleon's soldiers; the French aEcb2»logists attribute it to 
the Mameluke soldiers of the eighteenth century, ded^g that 
the nose was used as a target for their artillery practices. But 
Napoleon would never have permitted such desecration of the 
oldMt statue in the world. The little Corsican was too great 
a man too much a lover of artistic things, too ardent an admter 
of the outstanding works of antiquity, and too thoughtful not 
to have perceived and valued the significance of the stone 
dreamer of the desert. The Mamelukes would certainly have 
had less qualms, feeling as they did the Muhammedan detestation 
of idols. One Arab historian even mentions a fimatical sheikh 
who, in ijyp, tried to break the Sphinx's nose in his zeal for 
Allah, The real truth is, however, ^at the damage was begun 
in a, much earliet time rbim that of either Mamduse or French¬ 
man. and later centuries merely witnessed its completion. For 
during that long petiod wbich stretched from the fall of the 
Pharaohs till the nineteenth century, supetstitious traveUers did 
not hesitate to arm themselves with hammer and chisd and 
procure talismans and mementoes at the Sphinx s expense. 
Part of the mouth was thus chipped away by visitors who came 
at a and under a rule which did not value the monuments 
and antiquities of the land as they are valued to-day, when 
visitors can no longer do what they please and when the 
aufViofin'^ provide vigilant protection for Egypt’s first 
monumental work of art, * ^ c 

Not all travellers betrayed such barbarous habits, A few, 
who as long ago as the time of the Greek and Roman 
monarchs, could not resist the temptation of cutting their 
names on the side of the Sphinx or on the girdle-waUs of the 
deep basin in which it stands, names which the curious may 
still observe and dedpher in our own time. And on the second 
toe of the left paw, so faintly scratched as to be scarcely 
readable, certainly unseen by the crowds who come and go 
to-day, there is a charming origmal sonnet addressed to me 
Sphinx and signed by a celebrated name, none other than mat 
of Ar rian^ the his torian of Alexander the Great. The beautiful 
Greek verses deserve a printed record somewhere. 
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** The ctetnal gods have formed thy astooisbing body/^ runs 
a rough prose transkdon of the lines, “ in their solicitude for 
a r^ion burnt by heat, where thou thiowest thy bcnCT'oIeat 
stodow. They have placed thee like a rocky isle in the rnidst 
of a large plateau, whose sands thou dost arrest. This neighbour, 
which the gods have given to the Pyramids, is not, as at Thebes" 
the man-kfflmg Sphinx of CEdipus; he b the sacred foUowcr of 
the goddess Latona, the guardian of the benevolent Osiris the 
august duef of the land of Egypt,, the king of the dwdJera in 
the sky like unto the sun, cqii 3 to Vulcan.”' 

Pwhaps the greatest loss which the Sphinx has suffered from 
the hands of its wtwchcd mudlators b the loss of its famed 
inexplicable and inscrutable smile which 
puazled gyration ^cr gencratioa of the andents. Even 
sevoi hundr^ y^ts ago the destruction was not yet complete 
and Abdul :^tif, the Baghdad physician, philosopher ^and 
travdlcr, could wdte in bis accurate and ob^rvant notes, of 
colossal head which he found on hb visit an arrow's shot 
from the ^ramids, “ Thb face b very beautiful and the mouth 
bears the impression of grace.” Such probe, coining from a 
man who^ work. On tht Human Bajfy, became a among 

me Arab peoples for centuries, is worth quoting. An 
tntcUect^ man asked me wlmt I admired most of aU 1 had 
seen in Egypt, which object had most exdied my admiradon ** 
^tinues Abdul Latif, who began hb Egyptian traveb shortly 
ore ixTO A.D., and for answer,'he is compelled to point 
Tu ^ liis ptaisc might not be so easily won 

Efc ^ The nose has be^ shot away, the plaited square beard 
^^outh sadly chipped and even the ^dcs of the 
noticwbly ^tmged. The once-benignant mouth 
h^-wry expression, and has become a 
^-sad, half-mockmg feature. But if the old Sphinx smiles 
no longer, it never^dess continues to sit, despite its regrettable 
scars and injunes, m imperturbable disdain of :hc aeons. 
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of & creatine of prey arc linked to the head and face of a noble 
human being, without deducing that elementary lesson ? Who 
can read the symbolism of the hooded snake which rises above 
the headdress, the uracus-embiem of PbMaomc sovcrciraty, 
without perceiving that the Sphinx’s call is not alone to be a 
king over others but to be a king over oneself? It is a mute 
preacher in stone, delivering a silent sermon to all who have 
cars to hear, . . * 

That the Sphinx represents something or someone divine is 
suggested by the hieroglyph inscriptions on the w^s of the 
Upper Egyptian temples, as at Ed&, where a god is pictured 
as changing himself into a lion with a human head in order to 
vanquish &t, the Egyptian Satan, That the Sphinx conceals 
some architectural secret and hides some mystery cut in stone 
is equally suggested by a curious fact. In every other part of 
Egypt sm^ copies of the Sphinx were set up before their 
respective temples, as guardians and protectors of the threshold, 
or else lions were figured protectively at the gates of the temples. 
Even the k^s of the temples bore the shape of a lion. But the 
Sphinx of Gixeh alone seems to stand without a temple at its 
rf?r , Tlie so-called Temple of the Sphinx, that forticss-lifce 
structure of ruddy squared stone columns and plain massive 
walls, docs not belong to it at all, as Professor Selim l^san’s 
latest excavations have finally and fully proved. It is now 
revealed as being really the temple of the lYramid of Khafra, 
the Second Pyramid, with which it is connected by a paved 
sloping causeway, a causeway which has now been completely 
unearthed, hlorcovcr, this curiously built sanctuary stands 
before and not behind the Sphinx, 

The small open temple which Caviglia dug out from the 
space against the breast and between the paws but which has 
now nearly gone, was built but lately in comparison with the 
real date of the statue. It is made up of three fourtecn-feet-higb 
stelx, which acted as roofless walls, two of which time and 
acquisitive hands have taken down and removed. Even lAe 
saciifidal altar which once fronted the entrance to this shrine 
and which now fronts the entrance to the paws, is of Roman 
work, although made from a piece of red granite tak e n frODa the 
far older Khafra temple dose by. 

Where, then, is the real temple of the Sphinx ? 

I raised my head a little and looked behind the^ statue. _ And 
I saw, from the angle where 1 was sitting, looming up in the 
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early momlng light, liftiiig its tcuacatcd apex to the sky, the 
world's largest Suildirtg, the world’s ^soluble stone riddle, 
the world’s first wonder to the Greeks as to ns, that enigma of 
the ancients which continues to puzzle die modems, the fit 
friend of the Sphinx. 

The Great ^mmid 1 

Both, built in Atlantean times, stand as distinctive marks of 
the mysterious continent, and remain as mute legacies from a 
race of people who have departed as mysteriously as their own 
land. 

Both remind the successors of the Adanteans of the glories 
of that lost civiliaatioD. 

f 

And then, both sun and Sphinx met again and renewed a 
glt^ous tryst kept daily for uncounted years. The sky went 
quickly through ^ those changes which follow dawn in Egypt; 
the horiron turned from pink to heliotrope, from heliotrope 
to violet, &om violet to red, before it assumed that cloudless 
intense whitish-blue colour which is Egypt’s perpetual cano py. 
I know now that the Sphinx, as the desert ’Watcher, was an 
emblem of the Sacred Four, the Silent Watchers of this "World, 
the Four Gods who cany out the commands of Deity, Ae 
mptetious Guardians of Mankind and its destiny. The men 
who cut the Sphinx’s figure knew of these lofty Beings but we, 
poor modttns, have forgotten them uttedy, 

A htde died of ray long night vigil, I prepared to bid farewell 
to tius dtan’s head raised above the sand. Its self-possession, 
its air of masterful composure, its radiation of spiritual repose, 
had somehow reacted upon me, and produced a subde world- 
detached mood for which I could hardly find words. The 
Sphinx, so old that it had watched the childhood of the world, 
pIunKd in unbroken contemplation, had seen civilizations rise 
to glorv and then slowly droop like withered flowers, had 
watched shouting invaders pass and repass, come and depart, 
come and stay. And yet it stood its ground, so utterly ralm* 
so utterly removed from all human emotions. Something of 
that stony indifference to the mutations of fate seemed to have 
crept under my skin during the night’s darkness. The Sphinx 
relieves one of all worry ^ut the fbturc, all burdens of the 
heart; and it turns the past into a cinema film, which one may 
watch in detachment, impersonally. ^ 
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Uodci the Ujnpid sapphixe sky, I took my last look at the 
wide forehead, the deeply sunk eyes, the round plump cheeks, 
the massive projection ncaddress made to mutate a t™ one of 
folded linen with hoiuontal bands running across it, one broad 
band between two naiiower lines. I glanced anew at the rose- 
coloured streaks which sdU marked its checks, reminiscent of 
the Sphinx which the ancients saw, whose form was plastered 
over with smoothed limestone and whose surface was then 
coloured a dull red. 

If the force of a lion and the intelligence of a man mingled 
their symbolisms in this crouching body, there was yet something 
neither bestial nor human in it, something beyond and above 
something divine 1 Though not a word had passed 
between us, nevertheless a spiritual healing had emanated from 
the Sphinx’s presence. Though I had not dared to whisper into 
those great ears, so deaf to the wodd’s bustle, I knew it had 
peefeedy oomptchended me. Yes, there was some supernatural 
element in this stone being, wMch had come down to the 
twentieth century like a creature from an unknown wodd. 
But those scaled heavy Ups close in upon their Atlantean 
secrets. If the daylight had now hilly revealed the Sphint to 
me, it idso increased the latter’s mystery. 

I sttictchcd my cramped feet out upon the sands and then 
slowly stood up, speeding a valedictory word at the impassive 
face. And in its fixed eastward stare, ever watchful for the 
first rays of the sun, I read again the hopeful symbol of our 
rgr r aln resuncction, as certain and as inescapable as the sun’s 
dawning. 

" Then to That Which Is and mt mtrtij to timi 

alone" anrmwed the Sphinx^ breaking its mntfness at last. “ Thoa 
art eternal, and not fnerth of the vanishing JUsh. The soul ^ man 
(annot bt kslkd^ cannot me. It ivaitSf shroud-wrap^d, in tfy beart, 
as I waited, sand-wrapped, h world. Know thpselj, O mortal / 
For there is One within /Ae?, as in all men, that tomes and stands at 
the bar and bears witness that there IS a God 1 " 



CHAPTER m 


the pyramid 

T he Pharaohs tbemselves are now but phantasms, 
thm yamrous spirits who dwdl in Amend, 
the Hidden Land, but the Pyramids arc with us 
still; solid, bulky memorials which have become an 
cnduiing p;m of the rocky stone plateau upon which they were 
built Ancient Egypt oontinues to hold the attention and to 
gnp the mterest of the modem worlds chiefly because it has 
left us these stupendous testimonies to its existence, testimonies 
which are more tangible and mote massive than any which have 
been left by other dead empires of the East. 

Pliny the Roman wrote down somewhere that the three 
Iwramids had filled the earth with their renown, and now, two 
thous^d years after ^ he scribed that statement, we may say 
unhesitatingly that time has taken nothing away from that 
renown, I wrote, not long ago, to a few friends who live a 
semi-secluded existence in the remote interior of the South 
Indian peninsula, men who had hardly ever crossed the loug 
ridge of ^s that neighbour them, who scarcely ever troubltS 
the world and who were scarcely ever troubled by the wodd, 
Md I told them about some researches I was making at the 
Great Pyramid. It was not necessary for me to explain W'betc 
arid what the latter was ; I knew that they knew, and the reply 
whim it came, proved that my assumption about these sirmjle 
Indian folk was correct. The renown of the Pyramids 4d 
travelled farther even than in Pliny's time, Indeed, their fame 
IS such that I wonder how many toudst business magnates have 
looked yearriingly at those ttiangular sides with regret that 
such magnificent advertising should be wasted I PetMps the 
^ when some enterprising manufacturer 

^ offer a hundred thousand piastres yearly to the Egyntiau 
Government for the sole right of erecting a tremendous hStr^ 
across the north face of the Great Pyramid, and when we shaS 
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have the doubtful pleuure of leadk^ theteon, a painted 

injunction in English^ French and Arabic, to wash onr faces 
with a soap whose renown b toniay hardly less than that of 

the Pyramids thetnscives 1 - t. ■ 

These andeat time-defying ajouuments cidte the mtciest 
of the learned and atttaa the curiodw of the layman* partly 
because they emerge out of the abyss of the centuries jmd P»™y 
because their immense size stupefies ev5h a generation urhich 
has become famiHar with massive structures. When we first 
glimpse the Pyramids, wc seem to arrive at a strange, andent 
epoch whose age b fitly expressed b the strangeness of these 
unfamiliar outlines; we arc struck with amazement when we 
consider how the hands of primitive men could have raised 
such monstrous mountains on a desert plateau to rival 

the creations of Nature hersetf. 

When the Grecian conquerors first penetrated Egyjpt and 
sighted these incredible buildings, lifting thdr pointed pea^ 
to the desert sky, they stated silently and caught their breath : 
and when the Grecian sages of Alexander's time drew up thcic 
list of the seven wonders of the world, they placed the Pyramds 
at its head. To-day, these alone are left standing out of the 
seven. 

But age and size, impressive though they are, do not constitute 
the sole recommendation to such an honour* There ate both 
well and little known facts about the first and greatest of the 
Pyramids which may cause us to wonder no less than the 

Wh<i the scientists and experts whom Napoleon took with 
him on his invasion of Egypt were commissioned to make a 
survey of the coimtry^ they Mcd the Great Pyramid as the antral 
meridian from which they would mark out the longitude^ 
After they had mapped out Lowp Egypt, surprise 

at the apparcQt coincidence of thb meiidiau c^edy cutting the 
Delta region^ formed by the mouth of the Nile and practically 
consutuuog ^e whole of Lower Egypt, into two equal portions* 
They were still more surprised when they found that two 
diagonal lines drawn from the Pyramid at right-angles to each 
other would completely enclose the entire Drita area^ 
they were profoundly astonished when reflcctiois rev<^ed to 
them that the Great I^ramid’s position was not only suitable as 
a central meridian for Eg>T>t, but also for the entire globe, >r 
/irf GrM/ exacllj tbi middii dwidinghm of i 
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This amaatn g fact results from its posittOD; if a verdt^ 
line is drawn through it, the land area lying to the cast will 
be found equal to the land area lying to the west of the line. 
The meridian of the Great Pyramid is thus the natural zero of 
longitude for the whole globe. Its position on the land surface 
of our earth is therefore unique. And in perfect keeping with 
that position, its four slanted sides front the four points of 
the compass. 

This eitraoidinary geographical posldon fox a mari'built 
monument is cither another meaningless coincidence or a 
purposive achievement, and of a race as astute and intellectual 
as die early inhabitants of Egypt one is forced to accept the 
latter opinion. That the largest stone building in the world 
should be set up on the world's central line, strikes the imagina-* 
tion with compiling force I That the most outstanding of all 
structures erected upon the surface of this globe should liavc 
been planted at sui± a point is, indeed, something to t hink 
about! 

The guides and handbooks will glibly tell you that the 
Great Pyramid was built by a Fourth Dynasty Pharaoh, Khufu, 
renamed Cheops by the Greeks, who wanted a htst-dass and 
truly original tomb ht for a king, and that this is all there ready 
is to it. And for a handy, convenient and conventional theory, 
this notion that it b nodiing mote than a grandiose grave b 
doubtless die best you will Md. It has the backing of dl the 
big men in Egyptology, archaeology and ancient history; so 
bend your head in respect before orthodox authorities and 
accept their dicta. 

Tncrc arc unorthodox theories, too. The notions which 
have been built around this ancient building—and they are 
many—'lange from the completely improbable to the scientifically 
plausible, b^usc the Pyramids are large enough and important 
enough to have become a happy hunting-ground for cranks. 

The chief engineer of an Australian railway spent time and 
trouble in collecting a lot of measurements and figures to prove 
that the Pyramids were intended to be used in land surveying 1 
I picked up in Paris some heated correspondence between a 
French professor and two noted Eeyptologbts, wherein the 
former sought to show that the real object of the Pyramids was 
to commemorate symbolically the fact that the River Nile had 
been artificially created at some remoce epoch I Some ingenious 
hbtorians sec the Pyramids as gigantic granaries wherein J oseph. 
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the son of kcob, had stored the com dcstmed to the people 
during lean years of famitie. Had these histones vcotur^ 
inside the Pyramids they might have discoyewd that the empty 
space available for storing could not have held more com than 
might feed the people of an average street, . j ^ 

Fiftv years ago Proctor, the astronomer, presented an 
interesting case on behalf of his theory that the Pyramids 
built for purposes of astrononucal obscrvatioiis, to provide 
suitable places for watching and noting the positioiB and 
movements of stars and planets. But such oosdy observatories 
had never before and never again will be cteaed I 
Ingenious and delightful, too, are th^^e 
perceive in the stone sarcophagus of the 
nothing less than a baptismal font, which was aied wtj water 
when m use. Another group, however, dedarc that this 
sarcophagus was filled with com, and not water, because it was 
intended to serve as a standard of capaaty measurement tor 

all the nations of the world- , , 

It is eoually inconceivable that vast treasures of toW and 
jewels were secreted in its recesses, because the colossal excuse 
of constructing it would have cost the very fortune it was 

intended to protect I i_ * 4 - 

Other theorists were confident that the Pyramds had 
originally been gigandc lighthouses, erected for the ^^t ot 
ships navigs^tieg th-e Nile I While Monsie^ Peisignjrs 
advocacy of the notion that they were massive taiupartt, put 
up to defend houses, tombs and temples agamst invading desert 
sands, can only mate the modem Egyptians smile. 


5 

But there are sedulous propagandist of other riicories 
which wear a plausible face and which, indeed, have found a 
fairly wide acceptance in certain circles of England and J^crica. 
They axe interesting, even fascinating, and devedy worked-out, 

yet how far are they true ? . ■ r - u 

Their propagandists xead a peculiar signific^cc into tbe 
internal measurements of the Great Pyramd; they ^ m ite 
chambers, corridors and galley a symbolical handwntij^ wa 
a prophetic declaration pertaining to our own tin^, while toy 
clattn to have found the correct Keys to the dcciphermrat of its 
message. They find in the length and height and width or these 
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passages, chambers and thiresholds, mute presage of aoothef 
drcadfijl Arnia^ddon. They play with an iflcrcdible array of 
figures and link up the Anglo-Saxon race, the lost tribes of 
Israel, the books of the Bible and the early Egyptians, in a 
strange medley. 

*' ytTnen we measure the passa^ and Grand Gallery of the 
btciior, we find they ^ive in inches the exact number of years 
rerpiired to bring us mto the period in which we are now 
living,’" they declare, “ The length of the Grand Gallery is 
1883 inches; add to this 31—the j^ears denoted by the Pyramid 
as that of our Lord’s atoning ministry—and you get 1914, the 
year when the Great War broke out,” Such is a fiir sample of 
their statements. 

They are unite sure that the Pyramid was not built to benefit 
its builders, but instead, was unselfishly put up for the benefit 
of future ages, and that it had particular reference to the age 
of the so^alled millennium, with confidence they await the 
coming of One indicated by the Pyramid’s greatest reTclation 
the advent of the Messiah. ’ 

1 wish I could follow my friends who believe these things. 
I wish I, too, could light up my heart with their great hopes. 
But reason, to which 1 must always hold, and common sense 
which I must guard as a treasure, rise and bar the way. 

The man whose untiring effort and persevering research did 
more to create these theories than that of anyone else, was 
Pwzxi Smyth, one-time Astronomer of Scotland. Smyth's 
character was amazing : it trembled on the verge of inspired 
g^us, but his hard Scotch dogmatism interfered with and 
distorted the message which his intuirioa was trying to 
communicate to his intellect, 

Smy^ went out and spent a whole winter at the Pyramid 
measuring from point to point, taking angles and examining 
every detail of the structure, But he brought his theoriiS 
ready-made with him, and those measures and figures had to 
fit th^e theories. The latter, like the Pyramid, were immovable * 
but the former, unlike the Pyramid, might be made to accom¬ 
modate themselves to what they were expected to prove. Smyth 
worked quite honestly, of course, but was half-blinded by his 
^sanship. 1 know only that the late Sir Ernest Wallis Budee 
formerly Keeper of the Effl'ptian Antiquides in the Britfsb 
Mus^^coiffd not accept liis figures. 1 know also that Sir 
Flmders Pctxic, doyen of English archasologists in Egypt, after 
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a wintei’s careful surve7k(g work at ic Pyramids, found 
seventy-one inches difference between his figure and that of 
Piaazi Smyth of the most important measurement b the cdifi.ee. 
1 know, finall y, anothci man, a trained eoepcer, who lately 
re-ciamincd all the estemal and mtctnal cUniensions of the 
Great Pyramid, as presented not only by Piazsd Smyth, but also 
by his chief modem successors, and found to be unreliable 
several of the computations given by the latter gendemen. 
Indeed, Petrie tells an amusmg story of his discovery of a 
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disappointed follower of Smyth's, whom he found tiymg to 
file down the granite boss in the ante-ioom to the Kmg's 
Chamber to the size reaped for the theory I 
But the 'weakness of mcir figures is not the only reason why 
one must be a little wary about gobg whither these enthusiastic 
people 'would lead us. Many years ago they used to give 
aiyo B.c. as the date of the Pyramid's construction, because in 
that year a cettam Pole Star was m a straight Ibe 'with the axis 
of the entrance passage, and they thought that this long dark 
passage had been set at an angle which would t^ch the light 
of this star. But, owbg to that grand movement b tlw heavens 
called precession of ctjuinoies, the stars move from their origin^ 
positions relative to out globe and do not reoccupy the same 
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point in the sky until 11,827 years have passed. It might, 
therefore, be said with equal logic, that the Great Pyramid was 
built If ,817 years before 1170 B.C., when that Pole Star would 
again have looked dottm the aids of the entrance passage. 

Actually, the entrance passage was set at an angle pointing 
towards the spot which would be occupied for some centuries 
by each star which came in turn to keep watch before the Pole. 
Thus the argument that it was set at Alpha, of the Dragon 
Constellation, means little, because it has faced other stats too. 

The more distant hguie was unacceptable because it implied 
that the human race was considerably older than the £ve to six 
thousand years of existence which our theorists thought the 
Bible gave to man, so they stuck to the nearer one. £veq^ 
Egyptologist has rightly rejected the nearer date, well knowirig 
from discovered historical inscriptions and records that the 
Pyramid could not possibly have been built so late. 

The Bible is a collection of books more complicated and 
more profound than appears on the surface. The first five 
books—and especially the book of Genesis—cannot be correctly 
read without a key ; that key, unfortunately, was thrown away 
many centudes ago. 

Men misread me Biblical records and do violence to their 
reason in an effort to swallow what these records never attempt 
to teach. It was thus that we arrived at the delightfiil position 
of last century, when geologists, having discovered that the 
earth’s deposits of fossiliacd ammak plainly indicated how 
impossible was the six thousand years of age assigned to the 
world, other equally eminent theologians thereupon seriously 
maintained that God bad purposely entombed those fossils in 
order to test the faithful 1 

Had onr Pyramid theorists not misread their Bible too, they 
might have accepted the older date and perhaps come a good 
dew closer to the truth, for the solid stone body of the Pyramid 
is quite capable of having withstood the ravages of three 
hundred centuries of time: its strength and stability are such 
that it will remain standing when every other building on earth 
has cnimbled. 

It is, perhaps, in the prediedye activities of this school that 
the reason for the wide ground it has gained may be seen. The 
sayings of the Hebrew prophets have been curiously mingled 
with the dimensions of the Great Pyramid in order to preset 
the outbreak of wars and the fall of governments, the recon- 
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stitudoQ of the nhrij^tian ChuTch and the tetom of Christ, the 
economic woes of the world and the divine missioo of English- 
speaking peoples, the caudysraic upheaval of land and sea, 

and so on. ^ . ir 

One may remember, however, that Fiazzi Smyth himself 
gave the date 1881 as the year of the milleimtam. One remembers, 
too, that May. 1928, was for long given by this school as the 
most fate^ month in wodd history, but it passed uneventfully 
and we still survive. So the most fateful month has now been 
transferred to September, 1936, winch h^ again been india^ted, 
wc are told, by iese wonderful dimensions of the Pyramid, 

The daim that this massive structure was built at miprcce- 
dented expense and labour, not for the benefit of existing^ or 

E toximatc people, not even for the benefit of Egyptian posterity, 
ut for the ^nefit of ^oplc who were to follow nearly five 
thousand years after and who were to dwell in alien continents, 
is naturally not easy for any ratlonahst to accept. Even granting 
fh^tt these theorists have correctly noted some of the mathe¬ 
matical ptoportiocs and interior features of the Great Pymmid, 
it that they have run off at a tangent and plunged into a 

plethora of predictions which have no visible link with those 
facts. The essence of their theory is that God persuaded the 
early Egyptians to write a stone message to our epoch, but He 
could quite as effectively have communicated that message 
to-day directly, simply and more successfully through some 
human prophet, rather than take the hazards of finding his 
cryptic stone message cither unread, as it was tlnough all past 
centuries, or misundcirstood, as it may so easily have been 
in outs. 

But if one is unable to accept these peculiar theories, one 
may respect the sincere motives of their propagandists, to whom 
wc may even be grateful for the interest they have aroused in 
the spiritual signineance of this unique structure. 

The nature of the Pyramid's true purpose and the symbtli^al 
meaning of the Sphinx are twQ of the most fasdruting and 
Interesting riddle whidi Egrot has set her habitants and 
visitors aUkc, yet the two which arc most difficult to solve. 

5 

Was it then reared, this Egyptian skyscraper, merely to hold 
one FhaiaoVs mummified flesh, as our handbooks tell us and 
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as bkck-robed Arab dragomans tell their toudst dicnts ? Was 
such vast bulk cut out of the limestone quarries of nearby 
Tourah and sawn out of the granite quarries of far-off Syene, 
merely to hide a single linen-wrapped corpse ? Were over 
eighty million cubic feet of stone laboriously dragged and 
worked under a burning African sun to satisfy the caprice of a 
sbgle king ? Were two million, three hundred thousand blocks, 
each weiring about two and a half tons, carefully cemented 
together to cover what a few blocks could have covered just 
as well? And, finally, was Josephus, the Hebrew historian, 
right when he declared the Pyramids to be ‘*vast and vain 
monuments ? 

From what we know of the power of the Pharaohs and the 
after-death beliefs of the Egyptians, such a thing is quite 
possible, although it is not quite probable. No cofFm, no body, 
no funerary appurtenances have ever been found inside the 
Great Pyramid, so far as careful historians know: although 
there is a tradition that one of the Caliphs used to keep a 
decorated wooden mummy-case standing outside a palace door 
and that tbs case had been brought out of the Pyramid, No 
lengthy hieroglyphic inscriptions, no chiselled bas-reliefs or 
painted representations of the life of the deceased appear upon 
any of the inner walls of the Pyramid, as they do upon the 
walls of every other early burial vault in Egypt, The mteiior 
stracturc is plain, devoid of the embellishment which the 
Pharaohs loved to lavish upon their toml^, free from the 
ornamentation which one might reasonably expea to find were 
this one of ancient Egypt’s most important tombs. 

Perhaps the point which is regarded as most conclusive 
evidence that here was the tomb of a pagan monarch, is the 
empty, covcriess, rcd-gianitc boa which fie$ on the floor of 
the I^g’s Chamber. This, obviously, was the sarcophagus of 
the king, says your Egyptologist; who thereafter regards the 
maner as settled. 

But why do not the sides of this sarcophagus carry the usual 
conventional texts and reli^ous representations ? Why do they 
not b^r a single word or a single hieroglyphic inscription of 
any kmd ? All other sarcophagi usually carry some written or 
pictured memorial of their use; why not this one, if it was 
dedipted to one of Egypt’s most ccicbratcd kings ? 

Why were air channefs, more than two hundred feet long 
built to connect the burial vault which held ibis supposS 
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sucophagas with the outer air? Mummies do not need fresh 
air, wliilc the workmen had ao need to re-enter the chamber 
once they had roofed it in. I have seen no other chamber 
anywhere in Egypt, constructed to serve as a sepulchre of the 
royal dead, which possessed air channels. 

Why was this presumed coffin placed in a room which b 
one hundred and ^ty feet above the ground level, when all 
other Egyptian practice was to cut down into the rock b:low 
ground level for a burial vault ? In fact, it was and is, a world¬ 
wide custom to dispose of the dead cither under or on the 
ground. “ Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt tetum,” has 
ever been Nature's message to man. 

Why should that lofty ball, the Grand Gallery, have been 
built to give access to the King’s Chamber, and built over 
thirty feet high, when a continuation of the Ascending Passage, 
which is a mere four feet in height, would have served the 
purpose etmally well and entailed much^ less labour through 
being far less complicated in construction than the Grand 

Gallery itsi^? , i 

Why was a second room, the so-called Queens Chamber, 
built near the first one ? Pharaohs were never laid to rest near 
their queens, while a single mummy docs not need two vaults. 
Had the Queen's Charnher contained the conventional wall 
paintings and inscriptions of Egyptian tombs, ite caistence as 
an ante-room might have been justified, but it is bare and. as 
unornamented as the King's Chamber. And why, too, should 
the former have also been fitted with air shafts, sealed though 
their mouths were when dboovered ? Why should the builders 
have troubled to ventilate these two so-called tombs ? It is a 
point worth repeating to oneself: the dead do not breathe. 

No I One's intelligence, seeking the true cause of all this 
enormous expenditure of time, labour, material and money, 
refusing to accept either the prediction or tomb theories, must 
turn away in quest of some other explanation- 


f 

1 mused tong and often over this mystery of the Pyramids’ 
purpose and spent many an hour stumbling over the rocky 
debris which surrounds them or wandedng through the dim 
passages and gloomy chatnbets which Ue within them. 1 
frequently sat on the white limestone blocks at the base of the 
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Great Pyramid in the fierce heat of the afternoon sun or OQ the 
soft sand which lies to the east, and pondered the problem. 

I climbed course after course of masonry, searched carefully 
for clues, examined crevices and studied the general lay-out of 
the three buildings. I disturbed large lizards and huge cock¬ 
roaches inside the dark, rarely visited tunnels of the Second 
and Third Pyramids. In short, I worked so hard at my researches 
that 1 became as familiar with these old structures, these stone 
mementoes of Egypt*^ earliest race;, as I was with the rooms of 
my new fiat in Oiro. 

And the more I became acquainted with their details, the 
more 1 was comp^ed to admire them, while the better I under¬ 
stood their peculiar plans the better I realized their remarkable 
technical esccUcnce. 

The technical skill involved in quarrying, transporting and 
hoisting into position the immense stone blocks for diese 
tiiangiuat legacies from remote antiquity, at a time when steam 
and dectiicm aids weie not avaUabfe, demanded and received 
my admiration. No travelling steam-crane could have moved 
along steel rails to hoist chose mighty blocks of stone into 
place, for both steam and sted were alike unknown quantities 
m that epoch. 

Certainly, if any Pharaoh had wished to leave a lasting tomb 
for posterity, he could not have chosen a more durable architec¬ 
tural form than the pyramid. The immense base, the sloping 
sides and the narrow top would protect his sepulchre against 
wind, sand and time, better than any other form, whifc the 
solid mass of the interior offered the greatest possible resistance 
to the violating hands of men. 

Although the impressive skyscraping towers of New York 
have now outdistanced the Pyramid, the fact remains chat 
throughout the known history of the world and until lately 
the Pyramid remained its highest man-made structure, dwarfing 
all others, a wonder for the ancients and a riddle for the 
modems. 

I quickly found, as all other investigators have before me, 
that tW internal construction of the First Pyramid was far more 
complicated than that of the other two, as well as being infinitely 
more interesting, while its immense comparative size proclaimed 
its greater importance. It was not long, therefore, before I 
concentrated w further study upon this one; which 1 believed 
must contain the teal secret of the Pyramids, 
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I came to know the Great Pframld under every one of the 
marvellously changing lights of Egypt. At dawn the fii^t 
rays would touch it a saver grey; the disappearing sun woijd 
leave it a pole violet; while under the mystenous Ught of a 
full moon every stone from base to apes would app^ as if 
bathed in a bluish phosphoreSEence tinged with silver. 

Yet the Great Pyramid which we see to-day is not toe 
Pyramid that toe ancients saw. Theirs w^ covered with a 
fine, white, smooth, polished limestone psing on each of its 
four sides that reflected the sua’$ rays w^ith a fierce brilliaiice, 
and that physically justified its old Egyptian name m Toe 
Ught. The beds and sides of these blocks were worked to a 
perfect surface and fitted together with such mosaic precision 
that the cemented joints were scuedy to be seen, stone 
triangle, SO unexpected, so arresting, set down on the ydlow 
carpet of the desert, blazed out with light like a gigantic mirror, 
and therefore was visible at enormous distance under the strong 
Oriental sun. And even as late as the end of toe twdfto century 
these wWte stones were siiU in place, bearing upon todr surfaces 
tderoglyphs that tocw from the pen of Abdul Ladf the following 

quaint description: , 

“The stones were inscribed with ancient characters, now 
unintelligible. 1 never met with a person in all Egypt who 
understood them. The inscriptions arc so numeio^ that 
copies of those alone which may be seen upon the sumce or 
the two Pyramids would occupy above six thousand pag«. 

To-day, its onec-sraooth sides are terraced into steps, whde 
not a single ioscription can be discovered, and of all toe 
thousands of casing stones but a few bare base bloc^ lem^n 
in position. It is clear, from these vestigp, that the casing 
materid was taken from the Mokartam Huls which he to toe 
south-east of Cairo. For two years after Abdul LatiTs visit, 
Egypt shook and trembled as a great earthquake smashed the 
town of Cairo to pieces. And then the Arabs descended on the 
Great Pyramid for building material wherewith to set up anew 
their broken city, as the Turks and Greeks had once turned 
the noble Parthenon into a quarry and ca^cd off m^t ^ 
stones to build their houses. They avidly striped off the 
polished, bevelled white lining blocks and carried them oft 
to Cairo. How many old mansions, mosques and forts ot 
the Egyptian capital hide within their thick walls to-day the 
hicro^yph inscriptions that once covered the four faces oi the 
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Great Pyramid ? Part of the graceful mosque of Suitao Hassan, 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful of Cairo’s three hundred 
mosques, was built with these casing-blocks. 

There am enough stones in the structure to build the houses 
of a fair-sized town—such Is the immense amount of tnat^t ial 
it contains, and they would have carried off the cndic Pyramid, 
too, but they found that the cost and labour and tinw> of 
unwedging even a single one of the enormous blocks which 
compose Its body was so utterly disproportionate to its value 
and so difficult a task that they gave up the idea as hopeless. 
Nevertheless, they did not learn this lesson until they had 
removed the topmost courses of masonry and thus deprived 
the Pyramid of its apex. 

Nor Ls the entrance which visitors use to-day the original 
entrance which was used by the ancient Egyptians tfacmsidvcs. 
The latter remained a mystery, a secret kept and guarded by 
the Pyramid for several centuries before its rediscovery by a 
determined Arab king, who spent a fortune and set an army 
of labourers at work to wrest this secret of its sealed opening 
from Its reluctant grasp. The innermost passages and chamben 
of the Great Pyramid had defied Greek and Roman ruler t^litrr 
as they had defied the uninitiated Egyptians, and with the 
passing of the Romans though the legend of its entrance 
persisted, the location of that entrance became unknown, 

that it was dosed and sealed, centuries passed 
peace^y over its untouched interior, until, at last, it was broken 
into by men in quest of its fabled treasure, and the long sleep 
was disto^d. Not till the year Szo of out era was that location 
dct^mined, when the Caliph A1 hfamoun gathered biy best 
engineers, architects, builders and workmen together on the 
lime plateau of Gizeh and bade them open the Pyramid “ O 
tog. It cannot possibly be done,” srid the chief men. " I will 
have It ccrtrinly done,” he replied. 

THct had to work without chart or plan, but were guided bv 
^ old tiadirton that the entrance was on the northern side. 
They naturally chose a point m the middle of that side for their 
great attempt, goaded all the time by the watchful presence of 
the Caliph, who wanted to test the truth of old legends that 
v^ trt^urw had bc^ hidden inside the Pyramid by forgotten 

^ Caliph Haroun A1 

R^d, the famed character of the famous fek Ara^iait 
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This Caliph A1 M^oua was no ordimiy Caliph. He Had 
ordered his scholars to translate the writings of the Greek sage^ 
into Arabic; he cxintinually reminded his subjects of the 
virtues of study ; and he himself took pleasure in joining the 
most learned men of his country in their discussions. 

His unpcrial residence was in Baghdad and k was from this 
famous dty that he came to Egypt. Not long after thb attempt 
to open the Pyramid, be returned to Baghdad and there finis hed 
his life. 

But the builders of the Great Pymmid, foreseeing that one 
day human cupidity would violate their structure^ had placed 
the entrance several feet to one side of the centre and considerably 
lugher than anyone might reasonably expect a doorway to be 
situated. As a result, A1 Mamoun^s men worked for several 
mont^ to penetrate the interior of the Pyramid without finding 
any sign of passage or room; nothing but solid masonry 

K resented itself to thek view. And had they depended on 
ammer and chisel alone their undertaking would have endiir ed 
as long as the reign of their king, and longer. But they were 
astute enough to build little bonfires against the stones and 
then, when the latter became red-hot, fiung cold vinegar upon 
them undl they cracked. To^lay, one con still see the Nackened 
charred surfaces of blocks which escaped the chisels that were 
so busy mote than one thousand years ago. Two blacksmiths 
worked oil day sharpening the clusels that blunted so quickly 
against the massive stones, while wooden engines were set up 
to assist the efforts of the weary men in forcing their way 
inside. Yet still the original entrance, the corddors and the 
inner rooms remained undiscovered. 

The work of excavating in a narrow passage stiHcd the men 
with dust and heat, the difficulty of penetrating the hardest 
mass of solid masonry in the world with the primitive tools 
then available fatigued them almost beyond endurance, while 
the complete failure that was the only reward of their efforts 
disheartened them to the point of despair, They had tunnelled 
their way inwards for more than a nundred icet and at last 
they were on the point of putting down their tools in open 
mutiny and refusing to continue such useless labour, when the 
soimd of a heavy stone falling out of place came to their cars 
came from Ac interior just a little way beyond Ac farthest 
point to which Aey had penetrated. 

Destiny had taken a hand in Ae game. Thereafter Aey worked 
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xTith zest juid zeal and soon bioke through into the original 
cntiancc passage. The Great Pyramid had been reopened. 

It was, thoi, easy enough to ascend this passage and find 
the hidden dooi: a door so cleverly concealed that it could 
never have been discovered &oni the outside. After so many 
^nturies the secret door was no longer in working order j 
it had got irretrievably stuck. That door has ^'sappeated 
to-day, lost in the general pillage which took place after the 
earthquake at Cairo, It was just such a door as the andent 
would have fixed at the opening to the most 
mysterious building 6ey had erected. It was really a movable 
stone Ssp, self-replacing, and finished externally so as perfectly 
to resemble the surrounding casing stones; it fitted tightly into 
^e opening and was itself a solid block of stone. When dosed 
if could not be detected apan from the rest of the outer suifitce. 
When o^ed it wheeled round on its own length, revealing a 
cavity. It was finely balanced and worked on a pivot, the centre 
of gravity being placed under tbis pivot, while compensating 
weights were fined to counteract its heavy weight. It could 
not be opened except with a strong push at one end followed 
by a powerful pull at the other; powerful enough to lift it out¬ 
wards from the face and then up. This allowed the visitor to 
^inn his way in, crawling on aD fours, into the passage behind. 
The turning flap of stone then swung backward on its pivots 
and completely concealed tbe entrance again, 

Evm that was not all, for a heavy wooden locked door then 
barred his onward way. And after this further obstruction, ten 
more doors had to be passed before he succeeded in reaching the 
K-ing $ Chunbcf, Mo$t of these were wooden, whiJe one was 
another movable secret stone flap. But ail have since uttedv 
disappeared. 


5 

Once inside the original entrance passage. Caliph A1 Mamoun’s 
men found that their labour was by no means over. They 
iscovemd that the passage came to a dead end before a huge 
block of gr^te. It did not seem likdy that the opening and 
passa^ had been constructed merely to terminate in a cul-de-sac • 
therefore, they tried to cut their way through this formidable 
gramte barrier; but they failed. The tools at their disposal 
could not penetrate this stone; the Pytsunid builders must have 
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s^rchcd the whole'of Egypt for the hardest stone it could 
yield before they selected this particulat variety. 

Fortumtciy for the efforts of the invaders the material at 
the side of the dark granite block was white limestone, a much 
softer stone and therefore much easier through which to quarry, 
^ey turned their attention to this and hewed a tunnel through 
it parallel with the granite block, A few feet of cutting brou^t 
them to the end of the block and into another passage. It 
then became apparent that the entrance to the second passage 
had been purposelv closed at some time by this gigantic granite 
plug, comcal in shape and weighing many tons, which fitted 
tightly into its mou th . 

This further passage ran imwards at an angle which was 
similar to that at which the first passage ran downwards, i.e, 
about twenty-six degrees. Al Mamoun’s officers and men crept 
up this steep corridor, which was less than four feet high and 
a little over three feet wide. The light thrown by their torches 
revealed nothing but the bare vf'ahs until they reached a point 
where it went on horizontally. This point was really a Juncrion 
where the passage was met by a lofty ascending corridor, seven 
times gteater in height, and by a descending narrow shaft that 
lost itself in the very depths of the Pyramid. 

Conrinuing along the horizontal jpassage, the stooping 
intruders, unth heads bent towards the floor, found themselves 
eventually in a large room, which, to their disappointment, 
was ttimplctely empty. Its walls were quite plain, inscription* 
less, only a large niche on the eastern side gave the slightest 
promise of any treasure to reward their labour. To enter it 
they had to mount a platform and then pass into a tough 

g issage so low they were forced to crawl along like snakes, 
ut the passage ended abruptly in the solid masonry core of 
the Pyramid and though in later days they considerably charged 
this terminus, the only treasure to m found consisted of blocks 
of limestone. 

Retracing their steps to the junction, they began to explore 
the long and lofty corridor, wMch, in later times, has received 
the name of Grand Gallery. It had a peculiar sloping roof, 
built up with seven overlapping courses. Its floor inclined 
upwards at precisely the same angle as the passage which led 
to the Gallery. The men began to climb this smooth slippery 
Hoot, moving between pobshed granite walls that led upward 
for one bundred and fifty feet of unbroken ascent and whose 
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two sides were lined with long slotted stone banks. At the 
end of the Galleiy a high step suddenly blocked their way. 
They dimb^ it and wuked across a level floor into a low 
narrow passage which brought them to an antechamber. A few 
more paces, a stoop beneath a solid poitoiUis, and they entered 
a large chamber which was locaten in the very heart of the 
Pyramid, being equidistant from aU sides. This was the room 
which they later named “ The King’s Chamber/’ as they also 
called the first discovered room " The Queen’s Chamber." 
But such names were never used by the ancient Egyptians. 

The King’s Chambei was walled with squared dark granite 
blocks of immense size. Its ceiling was foemra of nine enormous 
beams of the same matciial, now Liown to be the largest stones 
in the whole Pyramid, One of them alone weighs seventy tons. 
How the builders ever got it into position, two hundred feet 
above ground level, without using our modem steam or 
clcctricu hoists, is a problem about which our own architects 
theorize but which they cannot solve. 

The Caliph Al Mamoun and his men were again deeply 
disappointed. For, apart from an open stone coffin, the 
Chamber was entirely empty. The coffin contained nothing 
but dust. 

It seemed inciedible that the andent Egyptians had built 
such a prodigious empty tomb as this Pyramid to no purpose, 
they thought, so they feverishly tore up part of the stone 
fiooriag, burrowed open one comer of the room, and hacked 
vainly at the solid walls in their fierce quest of hidden treasure, 
But they could not defeat the astuteness of those cunning 
early builders and eventually retired baMed, chagrined and 
disheartened. 

Two more places were left for their exploration: the under¬ 
ground continuation of the original entrance passage ^d the 
deep narrow shaft. The first took them into a small tunnel, 
along which they had to make a rapid descent and In which it 
was easy for their feet to slip, for it had been cut downwards 
into the solid rock for a distance of no less than thr ge hundred 
and fifty feet. It ended in a roughly hewn chamber whose roof 
was so low that it could be toudied with the bands and whose 
unfinished rocky floor was so rugged that they had to clamber 
up and down to cross it. They named it “The Pit." It 
contained nothing but debris and dust. At the farther side 
another small passage bad been cut into the rock; they could 
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cntei it only by crawling on thck stomacba, like anikes^ with 
faces a few inches from the floor. E\ren this subterranean 
tunnd yielded nothing, for it abruptly terminated in a solid 
wall of rock, 

R emain ed the shaft. It was almost entitely perpendicular 
and could be explored only by letting down one man at a tunc, 
suspended by ropes, into its inky d^ths. After sixty feet of 
descent a small chamber was encountered, a roughly hewn 
enlargement of the shaft. The latter was continued again 
from the floor of the chamber, leading apparently endlessly 
downwards. It looked like a deep weU and m fact, the 
men decided that it was. They never completed its exploration. 

Anyway, the vast treasure which, in their imagination, 
littered the Pyramid, did not exist. 

Thus ended Caliph A1 Mamoun*s great adventure in reopening 
the Great Pyramid. The learned Arab historians of toJay wifl 
give you many variants of this last story, but these are the 
really authentic facts. 

? 

Centuries rolled over the truncated head of the Pyramid 
after Haroun Al Baschid^s son forced a hole into its northern 
side. Legend soon enwrapped it with superstitious dread and 
surrounded it with ghostly nortots, so that the Arabs shunned 
its interior as they shunned the leper. Only a few venturesome 
souls ever explored its heart and depth again. For the most 
part its dark passages and bare chambers lay undisturbed in 
majestic silence. Not till the second half of the eighteenth 
century, when stolid, matter-of-fact, unsuperstitious Europeans 
began to tread the sutrounding sands, did the hammer and 
chjsd of the excavator resound once mote within the andent 
building. 

Entcrpdsing Nathaniel Davison, His Bcitanruc Majest’s 
Consul at Algiers m the seventeen-sixties, took a long vacation 
and went off to Egypt, where he gazed speculatively at the 
Great Pyramid. He ^ew that the ^dent Egyptians usually 
buded a certain amount of jewels with their illustrious dead. 
He knew, too, that everyone said the Pyramids were just 
gigantic tombs. 

And he had discovered, in the open doorway of the King’s 
Chamber, a curious echo which cetumed more than once every 
time he shouted loudly. He suspected—and dghtly—^that 
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tomcwbcrc behind the granite slabs of this gaunt room there 
existed another chambci. It was iust possible, indeed probable, 
that within that chamber there lay a linen-wrapped m ummy 
with its accompanyiag jewels. 

He gathered a few workmen together and set to work. The 
floor of the King^s Chamber had already been fruitlessly 
cxcayatcd by Al Manjoun centuries before; the echoes o>f 
Davison's own voice seemed to come &om overhead; and so 
he turned his attendon to the ceiling. A careful examination 
of the layout of the Chamber and its adjoining passages showed 
that the easiest way to penetrate what lay above it was to force 
an opening through the top coutse of the eastern wall of the 
Grand G^eiy and thus work through into the side of any 
chamber which existed there. Procuring a tall ladder to examine 
the spot, he was suipdsod to discover that the opening already 
existed, so he crawled through. 

A chamber, twenty feet long, was found. Its posidou was 
exactly above that of the King’s Chamber. Its owMng was so 
low that Davison had to crawl in on his knees to search for the 
treasure which lured him. The room was completely empty. 

Davison returned to Algiers, having gained nothing mote 
than the problemadcal honour of having his name af&cd to 
that of the newly discovered chamber by the archaologists who 
followed him. 

He was succeeded at the Pyramid in the early years of the 
nineteenth centuty by a strange excavator, who was dreamer, 
mystic and acchrologist in one. This man was an Italian 
Captain CavigUa, who put in so much time at the old building 
that he became, in his own words, toat-^fait pjramidak. 
Lord Lindsay encountered him during a visit to Egypt and 
wrote home to England : 

“ Caviglk told me that he had pushed his studies in magic, 

animal magnetism, etc., to an extent which nearly killed him_ 

to the very verge, he said, of what b forbidden man to know ; 
and it was only tihe purity of hb Intentions which saved him! 
... He has strange unearthly ideas. He says it would be 
higl^ dangerous to communicate them.” 

Whilst engaged on his arch^logical work, Caviglk actually 
lived for a while in Davison's Chamber and turned that gloomy 
recess into a residential apartment I ^ 

Caviglia did not limit hb work to the Great Pyramid alone. 
He made discoveries in die Second and Third Pyramids, explored 
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burial vaults in the region between them and the Sphin^ and 
unc^rtlicd soQi€ interesting ssxcoph^gi md smiillcc relics of 
ancient Egypt. 

About the time chat a bcaudfiil young woman uncxpectc^y 
found herself crowned as Victoria, Queen of England, desday 
sent to Egypt a gallant British officer, a perfect English gentle¬ 
man, ana a wealthy patron of the British Museum, tnply 
combined in the courtly person of Colonel Howard Vjse. He 
employed hundreds of laoourers upon the most extensive series 
of excavations that all three Pyramids and^ thc^ surro undin g 
region had witnessed for a thousand years, i.e. since the dme 
of Caliph A 1 Mamouo. He secured the services of Cavigljj 
for a time, but the temperaments of the highly strung Italian 
and the thoroughly conventional Englishman dashed: they 

soon parted. ^ , r i. 

Colonel Vysc gave ^10,000 of his money freely for these 
Egyptian excavatmns, while he presented their tangible results 
to the British Museum. Boxes of interesting relics crossed the 
seas, but his most interesting discovery remamed behind. He 
had found four rooms hi^ up in the Great Pyramid and 
immediately above Davison's Chamber, though^ not without 
some difficulty and much daiger; his workmen risked a thirty- 
foot fall much of the dm^ as they excavated a small passage 
upwards through the solid masonry. These rooms were as 
low, as confined in space, as the ffist one. And they, too, 

were empty, if dusty. , ^ j 1* 

With their discovety and after a study of the gabled ceiling 
of sloping limestone beams over the topmost chamber, the 
purpose of the whole series of five low rooms became clear, 
^ey had been constructed to relieve the ccilmg of the King’s 
Chamber of the overwhelming pressure which thousands of 
tons of solid masonry overhead necessarily forced upon it; 
they ^cted 2LS a €u$ttioning device* Not oaly th2t, but they safe- 
guaided the King’s Chamber from the precipitation of this 
masonry upon its floor in the uoiikiely but possible event of an 
carthc^uahe splitting the body of the PyramidF They would 
then act as an admirable axrangenient of buffers to take the 
shock of subsidence after the earthquake, thus preventing the 
King's Charnbet from being crushed in by the ehomious mass 
of stone overhead. The passage of thousands of years over 
the Pyramid has proved tiie: excellence and ingenuity of thij 
architectural plan* 
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Oflc cuTjous thing which Vyse found wis the first and only 
senes of lucroglyphs which have ever been discoveied inside 
the Pyramid since the inscribed outer casing was stripped off. 
These were the quanry-rmsons’ marks on the rough Ikces of 
the stones in the five construction chambers. Among these 
marks were the cartouches, or oval-framed pictuie-writingj of 
three royal narpes^—Khufu, Klinem fChufit and IChneni* They 
were not inscribed, but drawn in red paint, as masons* marirs 
generally were in ancient Egypt. 

could only hazard guesses at the meaning of 
fOmcinj ano they had never heard of any Egyptian king bearing 
that name- '^cy could give no proper e^lanarion of the 
presence of this name. But they knew very well who Khuiu 
t that Fourth Dynasty Pfiaraoh to whom the later Greek 
mstortans unfortunately attached the name of Cheops This 
^coycfy of Vyse’s finally settled the date of the ^ranud^s 
bunding for them; Khufii bad erected it and none else* 

^^d ^ Pyramid has Khufu^s mummy ever been 



CHAPTER IV 

k KtGHT INSIDE THE GEEAT PYRAMID 


T he sleeping cats of Caixo opened thetr gieen cyes^ 
pawned prodigiously, and then gracefully stretched 
their soft paws to the utmost possible limt. Dusk 
was omving and with dusk began the flictLvity which 
constituted their real existence — friendly t^ts, food-scavenging, 
iiuce<hasmg, open battle and love-making. And with dusk, 
too, I was beginning one of the strangest activities of my life, 
albeit a silent one. 

1 had proposed to myself to spend on cadre night inside the 
Great Pyramid, to sit, awake and alert, for twdve hours in 
the King’s Chamber, while the slow darlmess moved across the 
African world. And here 1 was, at lost, settling down within 
the strangest shelter yet built on our planet. 

It bad c«en no easy task to arrive at this point, either. I had 
discovered that, although the public could always approach it, 
the Great Pyramid was not public property. It l^onged to the 
Government of Egypt. One could no more walk into it and 
spend on unconvcnttonal night inside any of its rooms chon 
one could walk into any strange man's house and spend a 
nl^t inside his best bedroom. 

uch time one visits the interior of the Pyramid one has to 
buy a ticket for five piastres from the Dcpaitment of Antiquities, 
1 , thecefoie, walked into the Deporement of Antiquities and 
optimistically asked for permission to spend one night inside 
the Great IVtamid. Had I asked for permission Co fly to the 
moon, the face of the ofBdol who listened to me could not 
have betrayed more utter stupefaction. 

1 catered into a brief and apologetic explanation of my 
request. Surprise gave w^ to amusement; he smiled. I felt 
that he regarded me os a m candidate for a certain institution 
which few of us would care to enter os inmates. Finally; 

" 1 have never had such a request before. 1 do not think it 
is within my power to grant it.’^ 
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He sent me to another and higher official ol the same 
Department. The comical scene wmch had taken place in his 
room was rc-cnactcd once more. M7 optimism began to drain 
away out of my shoes. 

Impossible I ** declared the second ofhdal kindly but 
firmly, thinking he bad before him a tame lunatic. ** The thing 
is unheard of, I regret—*' his voice trailed off, the while he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

He rose from his chair to bow me out of the room. 

It was then that my journalistic and editorial training, lulled 
for several years but not dead, rose rebelllously into action. 

1 began to argue with him, persisted in repeating my request m 
other ^'ays, and refused to budge from the room. He 
rid of me, finall y, by saying that the matter did not come wit^ 
the jurisdiction of the Antiquities Department. 

Within whose jurisdiction did it come, then, I enquired. He 
was not quite sure but thought 1 had better apply to the police. 

1 realized that my request was eccentric at the least and 
suHtdeut to label me as insane at the most. Nevertheless I 
could not drop it. The determination to catty it out had become 
an obsession. 

At Police Headquarters I disooveted a Pctmit Section. For 
the third time I begged to be allowed to spend one night inside 
the Pyramid. The offidal did not know "what to do with me so 
he sent me to his chief. The latter wanted a little time to 
consider the matter. When I returned next day he referred me 
to the Department of Antiquities! 

I went home in momentary despair of ever achieving my 
object. 

But " difficulties are often made to be ovetcome ” is a saying 
whose w'earying triteness does not diminish its undymg truth. 
My next move was to secure an interview with the genial 
Commandant of the Cairo Gty Police, El Lewa Russell Pacha. 
1 walked out of his office with a written authority, which 
requested the poUce chief of the area in which tlic Pyramid 
was situated to give me aJl the assistance necessary to achieve 
my purpose. 

And so, early one evening, 1 reported at the Mena Police 
Stadon to the local chief. Major Mackersey. I signed a book 
which was handed to me and which made the police responsible 
for my safety till the following day. A stauoo constable was 
detailed to accompany me as far as the Pyramid, and to give 
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instmctions to the armed policcxnaii who is plansed outside the 
building to guard it at night. _ 

“ Wt aic taldag a risk ia leaving you alone inside ^ rugnt. 
You won’t blow up the Pjrramid, will 70U?” said Major 
Mackersef , humorously, as we shook hands in parting. 

“ I promise you not only that, but I shall not even run away 
with it 1 ” 

I am a&aid we shall have to lock you in,” he added. Wt 
always shut the entrance to the Pyramid at dusk with a locked 
iron grille. So you will be a j>tisoQer for twdvc hours.” 

" ^cellcnt 1 To-day, no residence could be more desirable 
to me than such a prison.” 

s 

The approach to the Pyramids rum along a road shaded by 
lebbek. trees. Houses appear on its sides at tare intervals. 
Finally the toad winds gradually up the side of the plateau on 
which the Pyramids themselves arc built, ending in a steep 
incline. As I drove up the avenue I reflected that of all 
tiavelleis who bad taken the same direction for several c<mturics 
past, few if any had come on so curious a mission as mine. 

1 mounted the small hill across the western shore of the 
Nile to where the Great Pyramid and its good companion, 
th^ Sphinx, maintain silent watch over Northern Africa. 

The giant monument loomed up ahead of me, as I walked 
across iSe mingled sand and stones. Once more I gazed at the 
triangular sloping flanks which enclose the oldest architecture 
that %e world knows to-<^y, at the enormous blocks which 
stretch away &Dm base to apex in diminishing perspective. 
The perfect simplicity of this building, its utter freedom from 
any trace of ornament, the absence of any curves amid all these 
straight lines—these things did not tn any way detract from the 
ina^sivc g^randcur of this 

1 entered the silent Pyramid through the gaping hole which 
Caliph A 1 Mamoun had made in its side, and began ^ csplora- 
tion of the titanic structure, not for the flrst time, it was true, 
but for the first time, upon such a strange quest as had brought 
mr again to Egypt. After making my way some distance, 1 
reached the end of this horizontal hole and my path changed 
into the Pyramid's original entrance passage. 

Then, torch in hand, with head bent down almost to my 
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fences, 1 descendedi the long, low, steep, cuirrow uid sUppety 
coQUnuation of the corrimr. This awkw^d posture was 
exceedingly uncomfortable, while the declivity of the stone 
floor compulsorily hastened the speed of my descent. 

I wanted to preface my sojoum in the King’s Chamber with 
an ex a mina tion of the underground region of the Pyramid, 
access to which in modem years has been barred by an iron 
portcullis which prevents the general public ftom entering this 
dism^ region and being half suffocated. The old Larin tag, 
“ FacilJs descensus Avemi,” recurred unexpectedly to memory! 
but this dmc there was a grim sardonic humour in the words. 
I saw nothing in the yellowish beam of torchlight but the hewn 
rock through which this floor had been cut. When, at long 
last, I reached a si^ recess on the tight, I seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip into it and straighten out my body for a couple 
of minute. I discovered that the recess was nothing else than 
the terminus of the nearly petpcndicular shaft, the so-called 
Well, which descends from the junction of the ascending 
pa^ge and the Grand GaJciy, The old name still sticks to 
this shaft because for neady two thousand years it was thought 
to We water at the bottom. Not till it was cleared out by 
Caviglla of the mass of debris which had accumulated in it 
was the bottom discovered to be perfectly dry. 

It was narrower than the passage which I had just left, this 
unattrartive, roughly excavated opening that yawned up into 
the solid rock. I discovered little niches cut mto the sides, 
parallel with each other, which afforded foothold and handhold 
tor the somewhat perilous climb. 

It led upwards irregukrly and tortuously for a considerable 
distance until it reached a large roughly cut chamber shaped 
like a bowl, the one now called tbe Grotto, which marked W 
level of the rocky plateau upon which the Pyramid had been 
built. The Grotto had been partly constructed in an enlarged 
natural fissure in the rock. Beyond this, the Well had evidently 
been cut through the masoniy and not built up with blocks, 
as ^ the other overground passages were fonned. This 
section of the Well widened out in diam eter and was thus mote 
difficult to climb than its narrower sub-Grotto section. 

At last I cmet«d: from the tom and ragged opening which 
formed the mouth of the shaft, and found myiclf '\q the north- 
westem coenci of the Grand Gallery. 

Why and when had it been cut through the body of the 
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PjTiamid ? The ^ucsdoD automaticallj iegi$tercd itself ind as 
I meditated op it, the answer flashed up. Those ancient 
Egyptians who had dosed down an epoch of the ^ramid^s 
historr by dosing the entrance to the upper chambers and 
Gtand Gallery with three monstrous granite plugs, had had to 
create a way of escape for themselves or they couJd never have 
got out of the Pyramid. 

I knew from my own researches that the shaft and the Grotto 
had been cut at the same dme as the building of the Pyramid, 
but that the Well did not descend any farther than the Grotto 
itself at the time. For thousands of years there was no direct 
link between the upper passages and the subterranean one. 

When the Great Pyramid bad fuMHed its mystenous purpose, 
those who were rcsponstble scaled it. TTtc sealing had 
forest^ by the original builders, who had left the necessary 
material in place and had even made a contraction in the lower 
end of the ascending passage to hold the three granite plugs. 

Working at their task, the last tenants cut the lower section 
of the Well through solid rock as a way of escape for themselves. 
When the work was finished and they had made their retreat, 
it was only necessa^ to block up the esit of the newly cut section 
securely, at the point where it joins the descending passage, and 
then ascend the joo-feet slope to the original entrance. Thus 
the Wdl, although originally created as a means of reaching 
the Grotto, finally bec^e a means of leaving the blocked-up 
PyramicL 

I returned again by the easier route to the long slanting ninnd 
which connects the interior with the outer world, to rcsume 
my downward journey into the rocky plateau of Glaeh. Once, 
at a comer, an enlarged shadow was suddenly thrust across my 
path so that I drew back, startled, until 1 icaliaed it was my own. 
In this weird place one expected everything; nothing was too 
strange to happen. Slipping and crawling the comparatively 
short remaining distance, I was relieved to find mysdf at the 
end of the tlescent and upon a level floor, but Inside a still 
smaller tunnel. I crawled forward about ten more yards and 
then arrived at the open entrance to the strangest room I had 
ever seen—the so-called Pit, It was a little less than fii^ feet 
from wall to wall on its longest side. 

This gloomy vault, whidi lies beneath the exact centre of 
the Pvramid, gave to the otc an impression of a task hurriedly 
abandoned; it seemed to be a chamber whose excavation out 
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of the solid rock was suddenly stopped. THic ceiling had l^n 
well cut but the floor rolled up ana oown like a trench that had 
been bombarded. The old Egyptian masons usually worked 
downwards in cutting rock vaults and therefore finished the 
floors last; why this particular floor should never have been 
finished when more than a lifetime of labour at least was later 
devoted to building the superstructure that rose above the rock 
level, is an archiKuogical nut which no one has yet been able 
to crack. But then, the whole Pyramid itself is really such a nut. 

I flashed my torch into the turgid gloom of the vault and 
focused a beam of light upon the centre of the floor. I moved 
closer and peered over the edge of a deep yawning hole, mute 
testimony to the one-time presence of trcasutc-scekcrs, who had 
fruitlessly and laboriously escavated a pit within the Pit. I felt 
the unpleasant tou(di of the wing^ of a bat as it flew pwt my 
head and squawked arouud the airless room. Down in the 
hole I noticed the light disturb the sleep of three other bats, 
which hung upside m^wn on the roughly cut sides. I moved 
away, awakenmg two more bats whlM hung suspended from 
the reifing. Alarmed and bewildered as 1 thrust the light 
mercUessly upon them, they scurried to and fro, also squawking, 
and then disappeared into the gloom of the entrance passage. 

I climbed over the hilly floor and reached the &^er of 
the chamber, where a tiny level tunnel presented itself m Ac 
wall. It was just wide enough to enable one to squimi inside 
but too tow to permit anything else except crawling d^d flat 
upon the stomach. The floor was thickly covered with the 
dust of several thousand years and the journey was anyttung 
but pleasant, I endured it for the sake of examining the tunnel’s 
terminus. After penetrating neady twenty yards into the rock 
I found it endeef abruptly ^ apparendy this tunnel, too, had 
never been finished. 

Nearly suffocated, 1 groped my way back and returned to the 
airless Pit, took a final glance around the room, and began my 
return journey to the upper regions of the ^ratnid. When 1 
reached the beginning of the low passage, which sloped upwards 
in a perfectly straight line for thtee hundred and fifty feet of 
solid rock before it continued as a built-up corridor, traversing 
the masonry, I stretched myself out on the floor and gazed up 
through the open exit into the darkened sky, as thtou^ a giant 
lens-less tdescopc. There, an easily seen twinkling siwei point 
in indigo-blue space, was the Pole Star. I checked the direction 
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by a wristHCompass, which indicated dead north. Those cady 
builders had not only done a massive job but an accurate one. 

I crawled back through the steep passage and reached^ at 
length, the level corridor which conducts into the ^ccfl’'3 
Chamber, A score or more paces and I stood under its inclined 
arch roof, which meets in a ridge in the middle, I examined 
the two ventilatirtg shafts which slant upwards from the northern 
and soutbem walls. Here was clear proof that the room had 
never been a tomb, but was intended to be used. Many have 
been puzzled by the circumstance of the discovery of these 
shafts, in 1872, when it was found that they stopped five inches 
short of the Chamber itself and apparently were not odgioaliy 
cut right rbro ugh the walls. In their discovered state, therefore, 
they could not adnut air; $0 it is thought that they had some 
other and unknown use. But the best explanation is that the 
time came when they had served their purpose and, like the 
rest of the upper passages of the tVramid, were completely 
scaled at their orifices by new Stone blocks. 

Waynman Dixon, a dvil engineer then employed on some 
works near the Pyramid, chanced to discover these air tubes 
while evatirttn.ing the walls of the Queen’s Charabet out of 
cariosity. He noticed that one wall, which sounded hollow at 
a parti(^ac spot, also seemed slightly cracked. He had the 
spot broken into and five inches from the surface found a small 
shaft; then, by the same process, he discovered its mate 00 the 
opposite wall of the Chamber. Both shafts extend right through 
the body of the Pyramid: this has lately been prov^ by means 
of probing-rods, which have been run up them for about two 
hundred feet. 

I turned back to the level corridor and walked to the point 
where it meets the Grand Gallery. And then, for a hundred 
and fifty feet, I slowly progressed to the top of this Steep, corbel- 
sided ascent. A slight weakness, engendeted by a thiw days' 
fast, began to troumc me as I climbed that incline. Finally, I 
rested for a few seconds on the three-feet^higb step which marked 
the end and which was so placed as to be exactly m line with the 
vertical axis of the Pyramid. A few paces forward through the 
Antechamber, a forced stoop under the granite block which 
hangs down from grooved side-walls, and which bars the exit 
of this horizontal corridor, and I had reached the most important 
room in the Pyramid, the fiunous King’s Chamber. 
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Hete, too, the presence of a couple of air tubes, each about 
nine inches square, killed the tomb-chamber theory, Tbcit 
openings into the room had never been scaled, as were those 
in the Queen’s Chamber, but they had been completely filled 
with loose stones, which Colonel Vyse had to dear out when he 
wanted to determine the nature of these shafts. That this 
fi llin g operation had been carried out at the same time as all the 
other attempts to conceal the internal attangements of the 
overground portion of the Pyramid, was extremely probable, 

I flashed the lamp over the bare walls and flat ceiling, noting 
anew the admirably accumte fitting of the immense polished 

S anite blocks at their joints, and then began a slow circuit of 
e walls, carefully ciamirung each individual stone. T^e 
rose-tinted rocks of far Sycne had been split in twain to provide 
these blocks. Here and there treasure-seekers had scarred both 
floor and wall in their vain quests. On the eastern side of the 
floor, part of the stone flags had disappeared and beaten earth 
had taken its place, while on the notth-westem side a deep 
rectangular hole remained unfilled, A long rough stone block 
which had once formed part of the floor and covered this hole, 
stood against the wall on one side, left there by early Arab 
hands, perchance. Parallel with it, and but a few inches away, 
was the flat-sided, coffin-like sarcophagus: a lidless, lonely 
object, which was the only other thing to he found in this bare 
room. It was placed exa^v north and south. 

The dislodged flooring-block offered a possible seat, so I sat 
down on it, tailor-like, with folded feet, and settled there foi 
the remainder of the tiight. 

On my tight I had placed my hat, jacket and shoes; on my 
left reposed the stiU-buming torch, a thermos flask with hot 
tea, a couple of bottles of iced water, a notebook and my Parker 
pen. A last look around the chamber, a final glimpse of the 
marble coffer beside me, and then I extinguished the light. 

I kept beside me a powerful electric torch ready to be switched 
on. 

The sudden plunge into total darkness brought with it the 
wondering question of what the night would bring forth. The 
only thing one could do in this strange positiorx was to wait 
. . , and wait . . , and wait. 
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The minutes slowly dragged themselves along, the_ while I 
slowlv ** sensed th^t tHe ICing^s Chajiibci possessed a 
strong atmosphefc of its own, an atmosphere which I can omy 
call ‘^psychic," For I had deliberately imde myself recepove 
in nrtmd^ jKissive in feeling and negative in atdtudc, so that 1 
might l^ome a perfect register of whatever super-physical 
event might transpire. I wanted no personal prejudice or 
preconception Co interfere with th^ icception of anything that 
might come to me from some source inaccwsiblc to the 
physical senses of man. X gradually diminished the flow of 
thoughts until the mind entered a half-blank state. 

And the stillness which descended on my brain rendered me 
acutely cognizant of the stillness which had descended on rny 
life. The world, with its noise and bustle, was now as utterly 
remote as though it did not exist. No sound, no whisper, cime 
to me out of the darkness. Silence is the real sovereign of the 
kingdom of the Pyramid, a silence that began m prehistoiK 
antiquity and which no babble of visiting tourists ic^y 
break, for every night it returns anew with awe-inspiring 

completeness. ■ i j- t. t 

1 Mcime aware of the powerful atmosphere of the room. ^ It 
is a perfectly normal and common experience for sensitive 
persons to become aware of the atmosphem of andent hou^, 
and my own cxpcrieoce began with something of t^s sort. Tje 
passage of time deepened it, enhanced the sense of immeasuraWc 
antiquity which environed me, and made me feel that^c 
twentieth century was slipping away from under my fecL Yet, 
following my self-imposed resolve, I did not resist the feeling, 
instead 1 let It grow stronger. 

A strange feeling that I was not alone began to creep in¬ 
sidiously over me. Under the cover of complete blackncu, I 
felt that something animate and living was throbbing into 
existence. It was a vague feeling but a real one, and it was tms, 
coupled with the increasing sense of the remming 
constituted my consciousness of something psyefec.** 

Yet nothing dear-cut, definite; emerged from this vague and 
general seme of an eede life that pulsated through the darkness. 
The hours slipped on and, cont^ to my csp^i^n, the 
advancing nignt brought increasing coldn^s with iL The 
cflccts of the three-day fast which I had undertaken in order to 
increase my sensitivity, now showed themselves m ^^owmg 
chilliness. Cold air was creeping into the King’^s Cnambei 
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through the narrow vcndladon shafts, and then creeping post 
the barrier of mj light garment. My chilled Besh began 
to sMver under its thin shirt. I got up and dressed myself in 
the jacket which I had put off only a few hours before on 
account of the intense heat. Such is Eastern life at certain times 
of the year—tropical heat by day and a heavy fall of temperature 
by night. 

To this day no one has disoovcLred the mouths of these air 
channels on the outside of the Pyramid, although the approx- 
imatc area of their positions is wiown. Some Egyptologists 
have even doubted whether the channels were ever caSied 
light through to the outside, but the complete rhillinp of the 
air during my experience £nally settles the point. 

I sat down for the second time upon my stone scat and 
surrender^ mpclf anew to the oppressive death-like silence, 
all-ptcvailing sombre ^ikncss of the chamber, 
with pliant soul 1 waited and wondered. For no reason at all 
^remembered irrelevantly that somewhere to the east the Suez 
x^anal pursued its straight course through sand and marsh and 
the stately Nile provided a backbone to this land. 

The queer sepulchral stillness in the room, the empty stone 
coffin ^Jdc me, were not reassuring to one’s nerves, wMc the 
break m "vigil seemed to have broken something else too 
for very quickly I found that the sensing of Invisible Efe around 
me mpidly rose into complete certainty. There was something 
throbbing and ^ve m my vidnity, although I could still sw 
absolutely nothing. With this discovery the realization of my 
isolat^ and imcanny situation suddenly overwhelmed me. 
Here I was sitting alone in a queer room that was perched more 
th^ two hundred feet above the ground, high up above all the 
nulhon people of Cairo, surrounded by total darkness, locked 
up and inronsonod in a strange building on the edge of a desert 
mat stretched away for hundreds of miles, while outside this 
baling—itscE probably the oldest in tbc world—lay the grim 
tomb-cluttered necropolis of an andent capital. * 

The great space of the King’s Qiambei became for me—, 
who had inycstigatcd deeply into the psychic, into the mysteries 
ot the ^cidt, mto the sorceries and wizardries of the Orient— 
peopled with unseen beings, with spirits who guarded this 
age-old bidding. One momentarily expected some ehostlv 
voice to ansc out of the aU-embradng silence. I now tfiiikcd 
the early builders for those narrow vent^afo which brou^t 
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ft steady' but tiny supply of cool air ioto this hoary old room. 
That sur travdied miough nearly three hundred feet of the 
Pyramid before it aitivedj no matter, it was sdll welcome* I 
ftm a mao aoemtomed to solitude — ^indeed glad to cojoy it — 
but there was something uocaany and mghtening in the 
solitude of this chamber* 

The all-encompassing darkoess began to press on my head 
like an iron weight. The shadow of uncaUed-for fear flickered 
into me. I brushed it away immediately. To sit in the heart 
of this desert monumeat requited no physical courage, but it 
did require some moral fortitude* No snakes were likely to 
emerge from holes or crevices, and no lawless wanderers were 
likdy to dimb its stepped sides and enter it at dead of night. 
Actually, the only signs of fttiirnd life 1 had seen came from a 
'Scared mouse which had met me early in the evening in the 
horizontal passa^, and which had darted hither ana thither 
between the creviceless granite walb in a frantic effort to escape 
out of reach of the dreaded beam of torchlight; from two 
incredibly aged ydlowish-grecn Lizards 1 had (Sscovered ding¬ 
ing to the roof of the narrow cutting which extends inward 
from the niche in the Queen's Chamter; and, lastly, from the 
bats in the subtecranean vault. It was also true tliat a few 
crickets had chirped a good deal upon my entry into the Grand 
Galleiv, but they bad soon ceased. AU that was over now, 
unbroken silence hdd the whole Pyramid as in a thrall. There 
was naught of a physical nature which could possibly injure 
one here, and yet—a vague uneasiness, a fieding that mvisible 
eyes were watching me, recurred for the second time. The place 
possessed a dream-Uke mystedousness, a ghostly unreality* * , , 


5 

Thete are vibrations of force, sound and light which are 
beyond our normal range of detection. Laughing song and 
serious speech flash across the world to waiting wireless iisteners, 
but they could never detect them were not their receiving sets 
properly tuned. I had now brought myself out of the state of 
mere receptive waiting into a forcefully concentrated condition 
of mind which focalized the whole of its attention upon an effort 
to pierce the bbek silence which surrounded it. If, m the result, 
my faculty Of awareness was temporarily heightened to an 
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abnormal cstcat by the intense mwaid concentration* who 
say that it is impossible I began to detect the presence of invisible 

forces? , » r- • ‘ j 

1 know only that as I tuned-in by a method of mtenorizcd 
attention which 1 bad learnt long before this second visit to 
Egypt, I became aware that hostile forces had invaded the 
dasher. There was something abroad which I sensed as evil 
dangerous, A nameless dread flickered into my heart and 
returned again and again soon after it was driven away. 1 still 
following my method of intense, single-pointed, inward-tumed 
concentration, feeling followed IIS' usual trend^ and changed into 
vision. Shadows began to flit to and fro in the shadowless 
room ; gradually these took more dc^te shape, and malevolent 
countenances appeared suddenly cjuite clo^ to my own ftce. 
Sinister images rose plainly before my mind’s eye, Th’-ti a, 
dark apparinon advanced, looked at me with fixed simstcr 
regard and raised its hands in a gesture of mc^^ as though 
seeking to inspire me with awe. Age-old spirits seemed to 
have crept out of the neighbouring necropolis, a necropolis so 
old that mummies had crumbled away bside their stone 
sarcophagi; the shades thatdungto them made their unwelcome 
ascent to the place of my vigil. All the legends of evil ghosts 
who haunt the areas around the Pyramids, came hack to memory 
with the same unpleasant detail with which they had been 
related by Arabs in the village not far off. When I told a 
young Arab friend there of my intention to spend a night in the 
old building, he had tried to dissuade me. 

Every mch of ground is haunted " had been his warning. 
" There is an army of ghosts and genii in that tenitoty,” 

And now I could see that his wambg was not a vain one. 
Spectral figures had begun to creep into and around the dark 
i™m wherein I sat, and the undehnable feeling of uneasiness 
which earlier had setsed me was now receiving fit and full 
justification. Somewhere in the centre of that stifl thing which 
was my body. 1 knew that my heart beat like a hammci under 
the strain of it all. The dread of the supernatural, wbch lurks 
at the bottom of every human heart, touched me again, Fea^ 
dread, horror persistendy presented their evil visages to me in 
mru. Involuntarily my hands clenched themselves as tightly 
as a vice. But 1 was determined to go on, and although these 
phantom forms that moved across the room began by stirdng 
in me a sense of alarm, they ended by provoking me to summon 
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whatever reserves of courage and combativeDess I could 
muster. 

My eyes were closed and yet these grey, gliding, vaporous 
forms obtruded themsdves across my vision. And always 
there came with them an implacable ^stillcy, an ugly deter¬ 
mination to deter me from my purpose. 

A drdc of antagonistic b^gs surrounded me. It would 
have been easy to end it all by switching on the light or by 
leaping up and dashing out of me chamber and running back a 
few hunted feet to tiie locked grUle-cntrance, where the armed 
guard would have provided gregarious comfort. It was an 
ordeal which imposed a subtle fotm of torture^ that harried the 
^ul and left the body untouched. Yet something inside me 
intimated just as implacabiy that I must see this thing through. 

At last the dimax came. Monstrous dcmental creations, evil 
horrors of the underworld, forms of grotesque, insane, uncouth 
and fiendish aspect gathered around me and afflicted me with 
unimaginable repulsion. In a few tninates I lived through 
somethmg which will leave a remembered record behind for 
all dme. That incredible scene remains vividly photographed 
upon my memory. Never again would I repeat such an 
expedment; never again would 1 take up a nocturnal abode 
within the Great Pyramid. 

The cad came with startling suddenness, The malevolent 
ghostly invaders disappeared into the obscurity whence they 
had emerged, into the shadowy realms of the departed, taking 
with them their trail of noxious horrors. My half-s^tterca 
nerves experienced overwhelming relief such as a soldier feels 
when a fierce bombardment ends abruptly. 

I do not know how long a period elapsed before I became 
conscious of a new presence in the c h a mber, of someone friendly 
and benevolent who stood at the entrance and looked down 
upon me with kindly cy«. With his arrival the atmosphere 
changed conip 1 etely~aod changed for the better. Something 
clean and sane had come with him. A new dement began to 
play upon my overwrought sensitive being, soothing and 
calining it. He approached my stony seat, and I saw that be 
was foUowed by another figure. Both halted at my side and 
regarded me with grave looks, pregnant with prophetic meaning. 
I idt that some momentous bout of my life was at band. 

In my vision the apparition of these two beings presented an 
unforgettable picture. Their white robes, tbeir san jailed feet. 
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their isfise aspect, their tall figures—all these return at oii« to 
the mind’s eye. Withal they wore the amnistakablc regalia of 
their office, High Pdests of an ancient Egyptian cult. There 
was light a-glinuner all around them, which in a most xuicaacy 
manner lit up the part of the room. Indeed, they looked more 
than men, bearing the bdght mien of demi-gods; for their 
faces were set in unique cloistral calm. 

They stood motioicss as statues, icgarding me, their hands 
crossed upon thek breasts, remaining absolutely silent. 

Was 1 functioning in some fourth dimension, aware and 
awake in some far-off epoch of the ? Had my sense of 
rime regressed to the early days of Egypt ? No; that couldi 
not bS, for 1 perceived quickly that these two could see me and 
even now were about to address me. 

Their tall figures bent forward; the lips of one spirit seemed 
to move, his face dose to mine, tus eyes flashiug spiritual fire, 
and his voice sounding in my ear. 

" Why dost thou* come to this place, seeking to evoke the 
secret potvers ? Arc not mortal ways enough for thee ? ” he 
asked. 

I did not hear these words with any physical ear; certainly 
no sound-vibration disturbed the silence of the chamber. Yet 
I seemed to hear them much b the manner in which a 
man^ usbg an electric earphone, might hear the words soundbg 
against his artificial ear-drum; hut with this dlffeteccc—that 
they were heard on the insidt of the drum. Really, the voice 
which ramp to mc might be termed a mental voice, because it 
was surely heard withb my bead, but that might give the wrong 
impression that it was a mere thought, Nothbg could be 
fitrthcr from the tcuth. It was a voice. 

And 1 answered: " They are not I 

And he said; 

^ It voulfl have b«a better for both writer and reader If this obsolete 
fttyle of address wcic recast into modem but 1 prefer to Jet it stand 

it came, even at the risk of provoking misudderstandijig and dcrisJon. 
Any man would be jiisd£jcd» too, Ld doubting the possibility of an Egyptian 
spirit speaking Englbbr itnd I might wdl doubt it with him^ hnd X aor 
heard the w^ords mysdf. In any case* although these visions possess an 
authority which is sufficiently valid for me* and for those who trust me, I 
canaot and do not expect oihm to aooept tbem $o easily. For luch events 
to bAppen in this prosaic twentieth centnryt for tueb spirit people to e xisi^ 
is, of course, incicdible* 
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" The stii of many aowds in the cities comforts the trembling 
heart of man. Go back, mingle with thy fellows* and thou wilt 
soon fo^et the light fancy that brings thee here/* 

But I answered again : " No, that cannot be." 

Still he strove once more. 

“ The way of Dream will draw thee far from the fold of 
reason. Some have gone upon it—and come back mad. Turn 
now, whilst there is yet dme, and follow the path appointed 
for mortal feet.*’ 

But I shook my head and muttered: ** I must follow this way. 
There is none other for me now." 

Then the priestly figure stepped forward closer and bent down 
again to where I sat. 

I saw bis aged face outlined by the surrounding darkness. 
He whispered against my ear: 

"He who gains touch with us loses kin with the world. 
Art thou able to walk alone ? ” 

I replied : I do not know." 

He whispered again: 

"Come with me and then, when thou hast seen, answer 
again.” 

And I saw, as in a far-off vision, a great city with a maze of 
streets. The picture approached rapidly until 1 noticed, close 
by, an old house that stood near a rai}ed-in square. 1 saw a 
gloomy staircase that led up to a small garret on top floor. 
My ghostly interlocutor appeared suddenly within the room, 
sitting by the bedside of an old man, whose matted hair and 
unkempt grey beard formed a fit frame for his rugged face. He 
must have long passed the evening of his life, for his ashen skin 
hung loosely upon the bones. ^ skinny, ejdiausted face 
drew my pity, but as 1 looked at him a chill came over me, for 
1 saw his spirit struggling to leave its body, and in this ghostly 
battle there could b^ut one victor. 

My guide gazed with pitying eyes at the figure in the bed. 
He held up his hand and said; 

A few more minutes, brother, and then thou shalt have 
peace. Behold, I have brought one who seeks the secret powers. 
Let thy last legacy be a few words to him.” 

1 suddenly became actor as well as witness in fills strange 
scene. 

With a ermking gasp that was temblc to bear, the dying man 
turned his head and looked me in the face. And though J 
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vender to hi Cathay, 1 shall ncvci forget the btoodiog te£ro» 

1 saw in those eyes. « t i. 

You aic younger ths^ he mattered* But I have 
wandered the wodd once, twice, thiee times. I, too, sought 
them—01 how I searched.” He halted for a minute, the while 
his head lay back on the pillow and he searched the pages of 
memory. Then he raised himself on his elbows, and stretch^ 
out a long thin aim. W'ith its bony fingers and unyielding grip, 
his hand seemed like a skeleton’s. He took my own and hdd 
my wrist as in a vice; he peered into my eyes and 1 fcJt he 
was s^ching my soul. 

Fool I Foo! I ” he croaked, *' The only powers 1 found 
were the powers of the flesh and the devil. There are no other. 
They lie 1 Do you hear me ? ” he almost shouted,They lie I" 
The effort was too much for him. He fell back upon his 
pillow—dead. , 

hly giudc made no comment, waiting for a full minute 
the K^ide. Then the vision was Hotted out, I was back in 
the Pyramid once more. 

He looked at me in silence, and I tetumed his glance with 
equal silence. He read ray thought. 

Out of the darkness came his last words: 

“ So be it. Thou hast chosen. Abide by thy choice for 
there is now no recall. Farewell,” and he was gone. 

1 was left alone with the other spirit, who so far had only 
played the part of a silent witness. 

5 

He moved doscr so that he stood now in front of the marble 
coffer. His face reveled Itself as the face of a man, very very 
old. I dned place no guess of years upon him. 

“ My son, the mighty lords of the secret powers have taken 
thee into their hands. Thou art to be led into the Hall of 
Learning tO'Oight,” he explained dispassionately. ” Stretch 
thyself out upon stone 1 In olden ^ys it would have been 
within that yonder, upon a bed of papyrus-reeds/' and he 
pointed to the coffin-like sarcophagus. 

It did not occur to me to do other than obey my mysterious 
visitant. I kid myself fiat upon my bacL 

What happened immediately afterwards b still not very dear 
to me. It was as though he bad unexpectedly given me a dose 
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of some pccuHir, dow-workiag, aoxsthede, for all inf musdes 
became taut, after which a pard^sjng lethai^ began to creep 
OTcr my lim bs. My entire body became heavy and numb. 
First, my feet became colder and. colder. The feeling developed 
into a l^d of iciness whidi moved by impciccpuble degrees 
up my legs, reached the knees, whence it continued its mounting 
joaroey. It was as though 1 had sunk up to the waist in a pile 
of snow while on some mountain climb. AH sctisadon in the 
lower limbs was numbed. 

I appeared next to pass into a semi-somnolent condition and 
a mysterious intimation of approaching death crept Into my 
mind. It did not trouble me, however, far 1 had long ago 
liberated myself from the ancient fear of death and arrived at 
a philosophic acceptance of its inevitability. 

As this strange chilling sensation continued to grip me, to 
pass up my shivering spine, to oveij>ower my entire body, 
I felt myself sinking inv'ards in consdousness to some centr^ 
point within my brain, while my breathing became weaker and 
weaker. 

V^lien the chill reached my chest and the rest of my body 
was completely paralysed, something like a heart attack super¬ 
vened, but it pissed quiddy and 1 imew that the supreme cdsis 
was not far off. 

Had I been able to move my sdff jaws, I might have laughed 
at the next thought which came to me. It was this : 

*' To-morrow, they will find my dead body inside the Great 
Pyramid—and that will be the end of me.” 

1 was quite sure that all my sensations were due to the passage 
of my own spirit from physical life to the regions beyond deam. 

Although I knew perfectly well that 1 was passing through 
all the sensatioas of oying, all opposition had now vanished. 

At last, my coacenttared consdousness lay in the head alone, 
and there was a final mad whirl witldn my brain, I had the 
sensaffon of being caught up in a tropical whirlwind and seemed 
to pass upwards through a narrow hole; then there was a 
momentary dread of being launched in infinite space, 1 leapt 
into the unknown—and 1 was Free / 

No other word will express the delightfal sense of liberation 
which then became mine. I bad changed Into a mental being, 
a creature of thought and feeling yet without the dogging 
handicap of the heavy flesh body in which 1 had been shut up. 
1 had gone ghost-Iikc dean out of my earthly body, like a dead 
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mafi cisuig out of tils tomb, but had ocftainly gone into no sort 
of UQOoosdousaess. My sense of c^ceoce in Mct, was mtcoscly 
more vivid than bcfoce. Above all, with this exodus to a 
higher diiDensioQt I feltyhr;, blissfully, lacgiiozously free, in this 
foutth dimensioo to which I had penctiat^. 

At first 1 found myself lying on my back, as horizontal as 
the body 1 had just vacated, floating above the stone flooi-> 
block. Then came a sensation of some invisible hand turning 
me upright on my heels, after pushing me forward a Htdi^ and 
placing me properly on my fe^. Ultimately 1 had a curiously 
combined feeling of both standing and floaring simultaneously. 

1 gazed down upon the deserted body of flesh and bon^ 
which was lying prone and motionless on the stone block. 
The inexpressive face was upturned, the ej^ were scarcely open, 
yet the pupils gleamed sufficiently to indicate that the lids wete 
not really closed, llie arms were folded across the breast— 
certainly not an attitude which I could remember having 
assumed. Had someone crossed those hands without my being 
aware of the movement ? The legs and feet were stretched out 
side by side, touching each other. There lay the seemingly 
dead form of myself, the form from which 1 had withdrawn. 

1 noted a tr^ of faint silvery light projecting itself down 
from me, the new mt, to the cataleptic creature who lay upon 
the block. This was suipiising, but more surprising still was 
my discovery that this mysterious psychic umbiJical oord was 
contributing towards the illumination of the comer of the 
King’s Chamber where I hovered i showing up the wall-stones 
in a soft moonbeam-likc light. 

I was but a phantom, a bodiless creature sojourning in space, 
I knew, at last, why those wise Egyptians of old had given, in 
their hieroglyphs, the pictured symbol of the bird to man’s 
soul-form. 1 had czpcdenced a sense of increased height and 
breadth, a spreading out just as though I had a pair of wings. 
Had I not risen into the air and remained floating above my 
discjuded body, even as a bird rises into the sky and remains 
dre^g around a point ? Did I not have the sensation of being 
environed by a great void ? Yes, the bird symbol was a true one. 

Yes; I had riseo into space, disentangled my soul from its 
mortal sk^, separated myself into two twin parts, left the 
world which I had known so long. I experienced a sense of 
being etherealized, of intense lightness, b t^ duplicate body 
whiib 1 now mhabited. As 1 gazed down at the cold stone 
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block upoa which my body lay, a single idea obtained iccogn 
tion in my mind, a single nealmtioD overwhelmed me. It 
ciptessed icsdf to me in a few brief, silent words : 

“ This ij tbt state ej deatL NcfOf J knear that J am a satd^ that 
1 cm exist apart from the hoJy. I sbail always beiim that, for 
1 have Jtroved it" 

This notion dntched hold of me with an iron grip, the while 
I was poised lightly above my empty £eshly teocracat. I had 
proved survival in what I thought the most satisfactoty way— 
by actually dying and then surviving 1 I kept on looking at 
the recumbent relic which 1 had 1 ^ behind. Somehow, it 
fascinated me. Was that discarded form the thing whitit, for 
so many years, I had considered as myself? I perceived then, 
with complete clarity, that it was nothing more than a mass 
of uninteUigent, unconscious, fieshjy matter. As I regarded 
chose unseeing unresponsive eyes, the ironv of the whole 
situation sttu^ me forcibly. My earthly body bad really 
imprisoned me, the teal “ me,*’ but now 1 was &ec. 1 had been 
borne hither and thither upon this planet by an organism which 
1 had long confused with my real central self. 

The sense of gravity seemed to have gone, and I was literally 
floating on air, with that strange haif-suspended, half-standing 
feeling. 

Suddenly, by my side, appeared the old priest, grave and 
imperturbable. With upturned eyes, his hicc more ennobled 
Still, wii reverent mood, he prayed: O Amen, O Amen, 
who art in Heaven, turn thy face upon the dead body of thy son, 
and make him well in the spirit-world. It is finished.** And 
then he addressed me i 

** Thou hast now learned the great lesson. Mm, whose son/ 
was horn out of the Undying, cm neotr really die. Set down this 
truth in words known to men. Behold I 

And out of space there came the half-remembered face of a 
woman whose ^cral 1 had attended more than twenty years 
before; then the familiar countenance of a man who had been 
more than a feiend and whom 1 had last seen laid to rest in his 
coffin twelve years previously; and, finally, the sweet smiling 
picture of a child I knew who had died in an acddcntal fall. 

These three peered at me with tranquil faces, and their 
faiendly voices sounded once again around me, 1 had the 
shortest of convemadons with ^ so-called dead, who soon 
melted away and vanished. 
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“ They too live, even as thou livest, cvca as this Pyramid, 
which has seen the death of half a wodd, lives oo,*’ said the 
High Priest. 

^ Know, my son, that in this aadent fane lies the tost record 
of the cady races of man and of the Covenant which they made 
with thcli Creator through the £rst of His great prophets. 
Know, too, that chosen men were brought here of old to be 
shown this Covenant that th^ might return to their fellows 
and keep the great secret alive. Take back with thee the 
warning that when men forsake thdi Creator and look o& 
their f^ows with bate, as with the piiiites of Atlantis in whose 
time this Pyramid was built, they are destroyed by the weight 
of their own iniquity, even as the people of Atlantis were 
destroyed. 

" It was not the Creator who sank Atlantis, but the selfishness, 
the cruelty, the spiritual blindness of the people who dwelt on 
those doomed islands. The Creator loves all; but the lives of 
men arc governed by invisible laws which He has set over 
them. Take back this warning, then/’ 

There surged up In me a great desUe to see this mysterious 
Covenant and the spirit must have read my though^ for be 
quickly said; 

“ To all things there is an hour. Not yet, my son, not yet*' 
1 was disappointed. 

He looked at me for a few seconds. 

** No man of thy people hath yet been permitted to behold 
«uch a thing, but hccMisc thou art a man versed in these things, 
and hast come among us bearing goodwill and understanding 
in thy heart, some satisfaction thou sWt have. Come with me I ” 
And then a strange thing happened. I seemed to fall into a 
kind of seroi-coma, my consciousness was momentarily blotted 
out, and the next thing I knew was that 1 had been tiaosported 
to another place. 1 found myself in a long passage which was 
softly lit, although no lamp oc window was visiHc: I fancied 
that the illumlnant was none other than the haJo-Mke emanation 
around my companion combined with the radiation from the 
luminous vibrant cord of ctbei which extended behind me, 
yet I realized that these would not sufficiently explain it. The 
walls were built up with a glowing pinkish terracotta coloured 
stone, slabbed with the tbinneat or joints. The floor sloped 
downw'acds at precisely the same angle as the Pyramid entrance 
itself descends. The masonry was well finished. The passage 
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■was square and faiily low, but not uncomfoitably so. I could 
not find the source of its mysterious ilinminant, yet the mterior 
was bright as though a lamp were playing on 

Tlie High Priest bade me follow him a little way down the 
passage. Look not backwards,*’ he warned me, " nor turn 
thy head.** 'iC'e passed some distance down the incline and I 
saw a large templc-like chamber opening out of the farther end. 

I knew perfectly well that I was msidc or below the Pyramid, 
but I had never seen such a passage or chtraber before. 
Evidently they were secret and bad defied discovery until 
this day, I could not help feeling tictncaidously excited alwut 
this startling find, and an equally tremendous curiosity seized 
me as to where and what the entrance was. Finally, 1 had to 
turn my head and take a swift look backwards at what 1 hoped 
was the secret door. I had entered the place by no visible 
entrance, but at the farther end I saw that what should have 
been an opening was dosed with square blocks and apparently 
cemented. I found myself ga^g at a blank waU; then, as 
swiftly whirled away by some irresistible force until the whole 
scene was blotted out and 1 had floated ofl^ into space again. 
I heard the words : " Not yet, not yet,” repeated as in an echo 
and a few moments later saw my inert unconscious body lying 
on the stone, 

" My son,’* came a murmur from the High Priest, “ It 
matters not whether thou discoverest the door or not. Find 
but the secret passage within the mind that will lead thee to the 
hidden chamb« within thine own soul, and thou shalt have 
found something worthy indeed. The mystery of the Great 
Pyramid b the mystery of thine own self. The secret chambers 

* Dt, Ahbatc Pacha, Vice-Presidcait of the Inatirat Egypdeo, spent a 
night in the desert nciir the Pyianuds, togctbei with Mr. Williaoi Groff, a 
member of the Injtitut. In the offidal cepott of tbdr experiences, the btto 
said: " Towonis eight o’clock, in the crciibg, I ootioed a light which 
appeared to turn slowly around the Third Pymnid almost up to the ^kx ; 
it was like a small flame. The light nude thW drcuHs round the Pymmid 
and then disappeared. For a good port of the night 1 attentively watched 
this Pyramid; towards eleven o’eJnek I again nouced the sonw light, but 
tViit time it wu of a bluish colour; it mounted ilovly jdmost in a straight 
line and ornved at a ceitoui height above the Pyramid’s inmaiit and then 
disappeared.” By putsuing eiMjuirica among the Bcdoviins, Mr, Grod" 
discovered that this mysterious light had been seen more or leas fluently 
in the post, the ttaditJOEu of its exisienoe stretching hock centuries. The 
Arabs pul it down to guardian-spirits id tbc Pynuiilil, but Groff tried to 
<in.t a natural fiof ij, tnough without succeas. 
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and andcnt iccoids aic all contained In thine o^ra natnce. The 
lesson of the Pyramid is that mao must turn inward, must 
venture to the unknown centre of his being to End his soul, 
even as he must vcntuic to the unknown depths of this fine to 
find its ptofoundest secrete Farewell I ” 

My nund whided into some vortci that caught me; I slipped 
helplessly, sucked downwards, evei downwards; heavy torpor 
overcame me, and I seemed to melt back into my physical 
body; I strained my will, pushing and trying to move its rigid 
musdes, but failed, and finally I swooned. , . . 

I opened miy eyes with a shock, in inky blacknes s. When the 
niun^css passed, my bands groped for the totch and switched 
the light on. I was back in the King’s Chamber, still tremeia- 
dously csdtcd, so cxdtcd in fact, that 1 jumped up and shouted, 
my voice echoing back in mufiled tones. But, instead of feeling 
the floor beneath my feet, I found myself falling through spac^ 
Only by throwing boA han^ on the edge of the stone block 
and dinging to the sides did I save myself. I then realizicd 
what had happened. In rising 1 had unwittingly moved to the 
far end of the block and my feet were now <^gling over the 
excavated hole in the north-west comer of tbe floor. 

I picked myself up and got back to safety, secured the lamp 
and threw a beam of light upon my watch. The glass was 
cracked in two places, where I had struck my hand Md wrist 
agaii^t the wall in jumping up, but the works still deked 
mer^y away; and then, as I noted the rime I almost laughed 
outright despite the solemnity of my surroundings. 

For it was predsdy the mdodramatic hour of midnight, 
both hands pointing to twelve, neither more nor less I 


W hen the armed police gu^ unlocked the iron grille soon 
after dawn, a dusty, weary, tired-eyed figure stumbled out of 
me Great Pyramid’s dark entrance. He made his way down the 
large square blocks of stone into the early morning sunlight 
and gaz^ with eyes that blinked, at the flat, familiar landscaM. 
His first art ^s to take several deep breaths, one after the otlS! 
Then he instinctively turned his face upwards towards Ra, the 
suo, and silently thanked him for this blessed gift of light to 
mankind. ^ 


CHAPTER V 


WITH A MAGICIAN OF CAIRO 

T he life of Cairo is a life in two woddj, Oae moTea 
into the ancient Aiab world as soon as one tAgbs to 
walk eastwards from its great central square^ the 
Ataba el Khadra^ and one letiims to the modem 
European world p soon as one begins to walk westwatds. It is 
a strange life, this, where Orient and Occident, medieval and 
modem, Eastern colour and squalor and Western grey ness and 
cleanliness, meet and face each other under the inesisdble 
pressure of our times.- 

And it was in Cairo that 1 discovered mediums and magicians, 
soothsayers and astrologers, sorcerers and fortune-tellers, fakirs 
and holy in plenty. They were there in all of their fifty- 
seven varieties, despite the frowns and restrictions of a Govera- 
ment wJdch shown its displeasure by forbidding most of 
their activities by law and which does not hesitate to put 
law into action quite frequently. I must confess that, d«pite 
my sympathy with some of the subjects concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment had every provocation in imposing these restrictions. 
Charlatans preyed upon the credulous, irresponsible babblers 
were listened to with awe, and self-dchided seers were accepted 
at their own valuation. The harm that was done by fortune¬ 
tellers whose prophecies were taken as guides of acdon will 
never be known to its ftiU eitcnt, but it was sufficiently known 
to force the Government's hand, "nicrc were, however, a few 
chaiact^ whose personalities interested me apart ftom their 
profession. There was a wizard who killed a hen before my 
eye* by lus Invocations and magic ^ there was a Sudanese 
negtess witch-doctor who accurately named India as being a 
country of great good fortune to me and then made some 
tot^y inaccurate predictions; there "was a young Egyptian of 
Syrian Christian ancestry who firmly b^eved he was a 
reincarnation of the prophet Elijah ano who completely lived 
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the wodd-scocniog life of such a prophet; there was a French- 
woman in the European quarter who quite easily read print 
through heavily bandaged eyes when she was put into the 
hypnotic trance state ; there was a queer old man who lived with 
his followers in a great house adjoining an immense mosque, 
and who was so lost to this world that he spent almost the 
whole of hk time audibly conversing with spints ; there was a 
brave and bold lady who had defied King Ilm Saud’s ban and 
had secretly t^en cinema pictures of holy Mecca, but who was 
now engaged in studying sacred matters un^ angehc teachers ; 
there was the famous fakir, Tahra Bey, who thought nothing 
of sticking a dagger through his own throat or stabbing his 
chest just above the heart, T>ut who emerged unbloodied and 
unharmed from these unpleasant operations; and there were 
a few others who caught my interest and engaged my attention, 
If I cannot write about them all in the space at nay command, 
at least I can give some of them this fleeting record of a 
paragraph. 

There was another phase of Cairene life, too, which attracted 
me much and that was its lelirious side, because it had been 
the focal pqmt for Muhammed^ culture for over a thousand 
yc^rs. So little does the average Wes terrier know of the great 
ichgion of Islarn, so distorted arc his conceptions of it, that 
I have thought it worth while to devote an entire chapter to 
describing l^am as I found it. ^ 


5 


The wizard who did the strange thing with the fowl will 
have to remain nameless in this record, because I have given a 
promise to a high Egyptian Government offidaJ not to Dcstow 
personal publicity upon him. The reasons for this request 
j uot ^ entemd into here, but I accept them as suificient 
and so I shall let him remain incognito and also withdraw the 
ttcdlcnt photographs w^ch 1 had secured of the wizard his 
house and his feat. , ^ 


I discovered him, one sultry afternoon, after numerous 
enquiries and frequent prowling. I had walked through a main 
street stiU flagged with anaent stones; turned aside into that 
noisy, cJosdy ^cked, narrow-all eyed, picturesque ancient 
QuartCT which lies between the El Azhar Mosque and the 
dismal cemetery of Bab el Wazir. A train of camds had come 
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into the dty. Little bells were tied to each animal so that the 
whole procession made a meity jingling noise. Through the 
dark lanes I threaded my way, afoot and alone, trying to find 
the wizard’s house. 

I tiavetsed a labyrinth of teeming by-ways which were so 
narrow that the sky appeared as an irregular slit between the 
house roofs. Yet, the sunlight playing upon those ineguki 
streets, created a picturesque study in strong light and shade 
I picked my route, at last, aloxig the winding street which 
led to his door through thick-pded white dust, that blew in from 
the bleak hfokattam hUls which overlooked the nearby city 
boundary. ' ^ ^ 

^ house was large and medieval, its front being built of 
oblong blocks of stone whose faces were gaily coloured. The 
upper part had several heavily shuttered windows. A pair of 
heavy, carved and moulded, double doors turned inward on a 
small but high vestibule wherein I found a couple of chairs and 
a low coffee-table, but no sign of anyone present. I peeped 
through anothci door iuto an idjoituug rnnm * qq ou^ was 
either. I, thereupon, walked through a small stone- 
,88^^ passage into an inner courtyard, whic£ was dutteied up 
with piles of papers and large documents, all so utterly dust- 
laden^ as to suggest that this open courtyard was used as a 
re^itory for the magician’s more andent archives. I wandered 
disconsolately around the place for about five minutes, wondering 
someone would put in an appearance; bu^ 
still being unable to find anyone, I returned to the street and 
brought hack a neighbour, who ascended alone into the upper 
regions of house, A couple of minutes latei she desccniKd, 
^o^her with a raung man of about seventeen. 

^e latter jwidiessed me in a soft hesitant tone. 

What is it you want, please ? ” 

When I mentioned the magician’s name he drew back in 
surprise. It was evident that Europeans were not numbered 
among the clientele. 

My father t ** he exclaimed. ** What do you wish to see 
him abou^ please ? ” 

. ^ ^pl^ed my business and proffered a pencilled note of 
introduction. When be saw the name at iis foot his eyes lit 
up with welcome. "Cornel Take a seat.” 

He led me into the room adjoinbg the vestibule, and pointed 
invitingly at a divan covered with plain white doth. 
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He disappeifed into the upper regions again, out of which 
presently he returned. I heard the sound of slow, shuffling 
tbotsteps and he was followed Into the room by a heavily built 
man of about sixty, who touched his forehc^ in greeting as 
he appeared in the doorway. 

His had and shoulders weti, wrapped b a white shawl, 
from which a lock of raven-black hair escaped; his face was 
large-featured, gpod-natuied, heavily moustached, but slightly 
bearded. His ej res were probably large, but he kept looking on 
the floor and obviously consciously controlling the lids so 
thw appeared quite narrow. He pressed me to rctab my seat 
and himself occupied a large easy-chaii. 


I looked around the room, which was lofty and cool but 
contabed a queer assortment of odds and ends. The walls 
were derated with oblong panels m which bcaudfully lettcicd 
inscriptions from the appeared b red on a yellow ground. 
Two stuffed brown otters reposed b a wall-rccess; piles of 
documents littered the wmdow-siUs and, judgbg by the dust 
under which they were buried, they had not been touched for 
yean; a prmted Arabic almanack lay on a pillow beside me i 
while several empty bk-botUes were distributed all over the 
place. 

In a few monosyllabic words the magidan informed me how 
honoured he was by my visit and begged me to oai^e of some 
light refreshment before we ptocecdod to anythbg further. I 
banked him, but, knowmg the habits of Egyptian hosts, asked 
him not to trouble about coffee for me as I never drank it 
He suggested Persian tea, a delightfiil beverage, and I readily 
accepted. And so, while an eager servant disappeared bto the 
nearwt baaaai, 1 tried to draw the old man Into some com- 
mumcative conversation. My efforts faded, for, beyond the 
meiest monosyllables dictated by Egyptian etiquette, be would 
say nothmg about himself. Instead, he turned the tables by 
putting me through a subtle cross-examinadon. I answered 
his questions franldy and freely, so that by the time the servant 
sc^cd up little disha of typical Egyptian sweetmeats—^large 
cakes of fiaed wheat-flour mixed wib honey; bananas biscuits 
tod tiny g^scs of Persian tea—he was just a shade less reserved 
Indeed, when he discovered that I did not want to bvestigate 
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in onfer to ddicule his methods ot ctpos« his piobible chu- 
latanr 7 , he became very pleasant. But, underneath his mariner 
I detected ah the time a firm caution, as though he could not 
risk yielding entry into his life to a probing stranger from an 
alien land. 

Howevu, he suggested that he might cast my horoscope if 
I would mve him mj name, my fathei^s name, my birtbndate and 
place of birth. I tried to intimate that it was not for this that I 
bad come to him, and that anyway formnC'tdling often pro¬ 
duced so many contradictions with each fortune-tellcc that I 
preferred to enjoy the bliss of ignorance rather than take the 
^uble of attempting to reconcile what seemed hopelessly 
irreconcilable. The old man would not be put off so easily and 
declared that, whether I wanted one or not, he was now interested 
enough in me to calculate the map of the heavens at my birth 
and write out an interpretation that would sarisiy his own 
curiosity and, he hoped, mine. I yielded at last to his impor¬ 
tunity, letting him have the data required. 

He then asked me to place my hand on a sheet of paper and 
traced an oudme in pcmcil around the palm. Within this 
oudmed sketch be wrote a few Arabic words. Why he did this 
I never found out. 

I broached the subject of his magic, but he put me off with 
a non-commit^ answer. I had heard that he was probably the 
greatest magidan in Cairo, whatever value could be put on such 
a recommendation. 

Skilfully he steered the conversation into another direction, 
so that I had to spend the rime telling him about life in Europe. 

Come back in five days’ time,’*'he said when he rose from 
his chair, 

I duly came back and, after the usual prelimmaty hospitallries 
were over, be produced a few sheets of foolscap coveted with 
Arabic writing which, he Informed me, contained my horoscope 
in the form of verse. I was thus forced to accept something 
for which I had never asked, and to offer payment which, after 
some refusals, he took. 

Then came an unexpected turn in his attitude. He offered 
to show me something of his magic. " Give me your hand¬ 
kerchief,” he said, and when I had obeyed him he returned it 
almost immediately. ” Good I Now tear it in half.” I did so. 
_Hc ^en took one of the tom portions and wrote something on 
it with a pen, which he inked from a bottle that stood on the 
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table. ’Wten his 'writing was raimpletcd he folded the piece of 
linen md, handing it badt to me, asked me to put it on a copper 
ash-tiay that 'was lying beside me on the divM, 

I awaited the neat operation 'with some interest. The old 
man took a piece of paper and drew a large triangle upon it; 
within the tiWglc he inscribed some mysterious signs, as well 
as a few Arabic Tetters. Handing me the paper he asked me fo 
place it on the folded piece of linen. I obeyed. There^ 'was a 
full of a minate or so, he muttered a few phrases, of incom¬ 
prehensible jargon, tightly dosing bis eyes the while, and then 
suddenly opened the heavy-lashed lids. 

Almost immediately the tom handkerchief caught light and 
blazed up in the tray beside me. The flame shot high up in the 
air, to my amazement, and thm turned into a dense doud of 
smoke which completely filled the room. It became difficult to 
breathe, one’s eyes smarted, and I rose hastily to retreat to the 
doorway. But the magician was there before me, called for bis 
servant, and had the latter open aU the ■windows and thus clear 
the air in the room, 

\Fliethcr the feat was genuine magic or a pi^ of ^od 
conjuring involving the use of inflammable chemiads did not 
trouble me, as I could not see much point b the whole demon¬ 
stration. But the old man was evidently auite proud of it. 

" How ndid you set &e to the handkerenief ? " ! asked. 

“ With tbe help of my' genii,*’ was the explanation—which 
explained nothbg, 1 let it go at that, It is the usi^ explanation 
one hears m Egypt of anythbg that is b the slightest degree 
supematuzal. 

“ Come agab b three days* time," he said, " but do not 
forget to b^g a white fowl ■with yon. Because I perceive 
something m you which pleases me, I shall render you a service 
quite freely. Bring me the white fowl and with it 1 shall do 
some magic to put a jbn-spidt at your service. Remember, 
the fowl should not be too young nor too old, nor should it 
be of any other colour.” 

Thmlung of the African witch-doctors who cut the throats 
of white cocks and then flmg the blood over their client’s head, 
1 dcclmcd his magnanimous offer. He pressed me repeatedly 
and confidently assured me that this magical operation which he 
had in view would attract the aid of a powerful genie who would 
work for my success. But 1 continued to refuse. At last, 
however, he cornered ” me j I told him that such oeremoniea 
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disgusted me and 1 piefierted not to avail myself of theii alleged 
benefits. He immediately promised that there would be no 
blood-letting whatsocvci, and on this assurance I yielded. 

f 

Once again 1 kicked up little dust-douds as I walked through 
the narrow lane leading to the aged magiciaD*s ramblmg old 
house. This time I had come from the Poultry Bazaar which 
lies a short way behind the Ataba el Khadra Square, a plump 
little white fowl tucked under my right arm. I could feel the 
warm beating of its breast under the pressure of my hand and I 
wondered what malign fate the old man had designed for it. 

When 1 arrived^ the maglciaa’s face lost its usual gravity and 
broke Into a smile. He expressed his pleasure at my obemence 
to bis request. He asked me to set the fowl down in the centre 
of the floor-rug and then step three dmc$ over an incense 
brazier which stood in a comer. Having done this and passed 
through the cloud of fragrant smoke, I sctded down on the divan 
and watched both man and bird. The former took a sheet of 
paper and drew a small square upon it, which was next sub¬ 
divided into nine smaller squares. Within each of the latter he 
insenbed a kabballstic sign or Arabic letter. Then be began to 
mutter some half-audible mystic mcantation, with eyes fixedly 
regarding the fowl, while now and then his whispers were 
punctuated by a commanding gesture of the forefinger of his 
tight hand, which was stretched out as though be were issuing 
an ordn. The poor creature became frightened and ran off 
into a ooeser of the room, where it took refuge underneath a 
chair. The magician thereupon asked me to seize it and briag 
it back to the centre of the hoot. I did not care to touch it 
ag^ and told him so. His son, who had now come in and 
joined us, captured the bird and put it down at the point whence 
it had fled. 

Once more it twisted about and made as if to run back to the 
comer a second time, when the r pa g iHan commanded it in a 
firm voice to icrum. 

The fowl stopped at once. 

I then noticed that it started to tremble all over its body, so 
that the feathers shook to and fro. 

The magician asked me to step three dmes over the incense 
brazier, as 1 had done before. When 1 returned to the divan I 
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aoticed that the fowl ao longer looked at the magician but had 
turned its beady eyes in my mtcction, a direction which St never 
thereafter changed. 

And then 1 observed an extraordinary thing. The Litdc 
creature’s breathing became laboured and heavy ■ each breath 
came in a sharp gasp, while the beak was never once dosed, as 
though the bird were constantly engaged in a struggle to get air. 

The magician had placed his kabbalisdc paper on the door 
nearby, slowly he retreated until he had withdrawn from the 
room and stood in the open doorway, where he began to mutter 
his strange spells, intently watching the fowl ail the dme. His 
half-chanted incompiehcnsible words, uttered in a most com¬ 
manding voice, gradually swelled in tone and were followed by 
the slow decline of the bird into a half-lifeless state. 

At last, the animal weakened to such an extent that its legs 
gave way and it sank to the Hoor, though it was sdU able to 
maintain the upright posture of its body. Two minutes passed 
and then, even this became impossible. It turned over on its 
side and stretched itself out on the door. And then its spirit 
revolted against its doom; it made a tremendous cdbrt to 
struggle on to its kgs again, only to fall back exhausted. 
Anodic r couple of minutes passed and it made a convulsive 
gesture, moved its body In spasmodic jerks and fluttered 
Feathers feebly. Thereafter, its movements lessened until they 
finally stopped. The fiesh became stiff, the head became rigid, 
and 1 realized that the warm little creature which I had brought 
from the bazaar only a half-hour ago was now a corpse. I stood 
up, speechless at the amazing sight. There was a sickly feeling 
in my heart. 

The old man asked me to place my handkerchief over its 
body. He said impressively ; 

“The magic has been successful. Henceforth the genie 
who destroy^ the life of this fowl as a sign that he was ready 
to serve you, will work for your benefit. Sometimes when I 
have practised this the fowl does not die, which is a sign that 
the genic refuses to help the person.” 

My uncanny host had persistently kept his eyes bent upon 
the floor, a fact which I had noted throughout the ceremony. 
His next remark offered a peculiar explanation of thi<! f^ct, 

" When I say my spdls to evoke a genic, and when I command 
it after it has ocen evoked, 1 never Took at it. That is one of 
the rules which must be obeyed. But the sacrifice is not yet 
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finished. Listen I Yon must wrap up the fowl and take it 
home with you and keep it still enwrapped until tO'Tnorrow. 
Then when the hour of midnight artives, you should stand on 
the Kasf-el-Nil bridge and throw its body into the Nile waters . 
As you throw it over the side do not forget to make a wish and 
one day the genie will cause your wish to come true.” 

My handkerchief was too small to cover the fowl completely, 
so, glancing around the room, I picked up a copy of AI Abram 
(The Pyramid), the popular Cairo newspaper, and wrapped it 
around the h<df-covcrca bird. When I returned home I ^ve 
the latter to my young Arab servant, with instructions not to 
unwrap the pared and not even to touch it again until the 
following night. But the warning injunction was unnecessary. 
I lightly mentioned that it was a sacrificial fowl which had been 
slain by a magician, and that it was on no account to be eaten. 
The servant drew back, affrighted ; and thereafter avoid^ the 
neighbourhood of the bird as much as possible. 

That evening, I was dining in a restaurant with a couple of 
friends, one American and the other Egyptian, and 1 tola them 
the whole story of the fowl and its magical sacrifice. They 
were quite sure that it had been killed by some other means 
than magic, whilst I passed no judgment but kept an open mind. 
As I unfolded all the details to them, they roared with laughter 
and for the rest of the evening that fowl dominated our con- 
versation. I must confess that I, tfjo, had to smile at some of 
their witty sallies at the absent magician, who became the butt 
of their clever jokes. Suddenly every light in the restaurant 
went out, whilst we were still in the midst of oui meal. Despite 
the best efforts of the proprietor, he could not restore the 
illumination; he finally had to send out for candles, and we 
finished our dinner in comparative gloom. 

My Egyptian friend, a convinced sceptic who had been 
educated at the Sotbonne, temporarily lost his brilliance of wit 
and lightness of spirits. 

“ Your magidan has done this 1 ** he complained, and I 
detected a tinge of fear under his joking remark. 

The thing might have been a merely accidental fusing of a 
wire, of course, but it took place under circumstances which 
reminded me of two other cunous inddents not very unlike it m 
character. The first came within my own personal experience, 
the second 1 heard from the lips of Robert Hichens, the famous 
novelist, who knew the principal character concerned. 
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TTic fiist case occun^cd rmnj years ago when I was investigate 
bg various cults which had raised their heads all over Europe 
and America. Ooc of them was ]cd by a maa of dubious 
character, fonncrly a clergyman, etpelled from the Church; 
vet a man of considerable knowledge and forceful personality. 
My myestigations revealed the fact that he possessed strong 
hypnotic power and that he was abusbg this power for un¬ 
worthy cods, besides csploidng credulous people for money 
Beyond wammg those of his victims whom I knew. I kept this 
discovery to myself, acting on my usual belief that every 
scoundrel meets ^ eventual Nemesis. The dimai came when 
apparently by accident, I met m the street at ten o^dock in the 
evening someone whose husband I knew frirly well. The lady 
seemed $0 strange m manner that 1 stopped to converse with 
her astounded to hear that she was just then e» route 

to the unfrocked clergyman with whom, she calmly told me 
she was going to pass the night. I guided her to the nearest 
where I raised her tiicc to the light and cKambed 
the whites and pupils of her eyes. What 1 saw therein was 
smaent inAcation that she oompletdy hypnotized and I 
therefore, thought it my duty to de-hypnotize her immediatdv 
aQd^esuade her to return home* ^ 

The foUowing day I visited a friend to ronsult him about the 
^ Indian and, b fact, none other than tnv 
fiiOTd of t^ second chapter of A Search in Secret India. I idated 
to him all the details of what I had unearthed about this «c- 
^rj^man s ravages among weak-natured people, adding that 
1 tclt such a d^gerous man could no longer be allowed to 
pursue ^ spoliating path unchecked. The Indian aerced ■ 

SlSd 1 ^ceedbgly angry and proposed tLt 

sho^d lay a hcay cune upon the fellow. 1 knew that the 

Yoga and the arts 

no ^ from his lips would 

no hght thmg. Judgmg such action to be a little stronger 

toougbt of a mom Icment way, and that was to order the fellow 

said that 1 should do that, too, but he for his part was goine to 
carry out the curse; which he did ^ ® 

At the conclusion of this rite I immediately left to carry out 
my own plan and went b quest of its victim. I the 

pseudo-prophet, together with a large body of his disciples b 
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a small liall where a scene of indescribable confusion was being 
enacted. 

The hall was plunged in complete darkness. 

People were srutnbling over each other trying to get to the 
dootf gtoanings and mutterings were coming from moK who 
had tripped up on the fioor^ while above all the din and d^rdcr 
came the strident voice of their master, a voice laden with fear 
and despair; 

" The devil is here,** he was shouting. “ This b the devil's 
work.’* 

1 struck some matches and found him lying prone on the 
platform, apparently quite hysterical. 

Candles were eventually brought and hb disciples carried him 
off to a nearby hotel, where they tried to revive him with bb 
favourite drink—whisky. Meanwhile 1 learnt from the others 
what had happened. 

They had all been sitting peacefully upon their chairs Ibtening 
to their leader’s lecture when all the electric lamps had suddenly 
exploded with the force of bombs, shattering glass b every 
direction. The hall had instantly b^omc dark and amidst the 
resulting gloom and chaos they had heard their l^dei fall 
heavily to the platform floor, uttering loud cries of fiaght. 

1 followed mm to the hotel, vrent mto the lounge and wrote 
a short note which I put into a scaled cnvdopc. I handed the 
letter to the chief of his deluded followers and requested that it 
should be given to the leader as soon as he was well enough to 
read. 

The covclopc coxitiicicd ultliii£tuni« Th-e umi inust leave 
the tOfwn within twenty-four hours and never return again, or 
else I would put Police Headquarters on hb track. 

He left. W iriiin twelve months I learned of hb death in an 
obscure country village. * 

And now for the curious point of the whole story. 

The hall had been plunged in darkness at the very moment 
when my Indian friend’s rite of cursing readied its c ulminat i n g 
uoint I 

My second anecdote concerns the ill-fated Lord Carnarvon, 
who Hnanted the excavations that led up to the opening of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. All the world b familiar with the story 
of that astonishing dbeovery, of how the unfortunate peer 
sw'iftly contracted blood-poisoning shortly after tbc opening. 
Some people also know t hat the ancients placed a curse on the 
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vioktots of thk tomb. Hie tapidity with which his illness 
developed was the cause of his being sent down to Cairo to 
receive the best medical attention that city could offer. 

The patieot was kept at the Continental Ssvot, one of the 
largest hotels in Cairo. One evening, not long after hb arnval, 
the eleetde light circuit failed and every lamp in the hotel was 
er:Hnguished. For nearly an hour the place was plunged in 
darkness. When the lights were restored. Lord Gimarvon’s 
nime found htm lying dead in his bed ! 

But I must return to my fowl. 

At midnight, nest day, someone might have been observed 
furtively reconaoitting the Kasr-cI-Nil bridge, awaiting a 
favourable opportunity to dispose of a saapfidal fowl. It was 
not so easy as it seemed to c^iy out the task. For the bridge 
is in the heart of the European quarter of Cairo i a huge British 
soldiers’ barracks faced it on one side, while the spacious, 
well-guarded, well-policed headquarters of the British High 
Commissioner fronts it on the other. To throw a mysterious- 
looking, paper-wrapped pared into the sombre waters from 
such a heignt, and at such an hour, would lead any rational 
observer to but one condusion, viz. ^at a murderer was trying 
to dispose of some portion of his victim’s trunk or limbs I 
However, the moment came at last, the pared was tossed over 
the bridge; as k hit the water with a slight gurgle, the midnight 
visitor heaved a sigh of relief and hurried safely away. 

My Arab servant praised Allah for my safe return, He looked 
as happy as a kitten chat had caught its first mouse, 

5 

I tried, on subsequent visits, to get my magician to n tp l atn 
his feats in more detail, so that one could discover whether they 
were mere conjuring tricks after all. But the old man would 
speak little on the subject and would relapse into long silences, 
as though he were wrapped up in some other world—pe rhap s 
the wodd of his genii. 1 realized that to get him to open 
uncommunicative jaws would be a task indeed. His own son 
had once informed me, after some questioning, that his father 
never told his secrets to anyone and that he, the son, had long 
ago requested to be taught that he might follow the 
profession; but the father had refused, saying that k was a 
profession both difficuLt and dangerous. His parent had told 
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him as typical of something that fte^eotly happened, a «oiy 
of a who had evoked a geme but could not banish it 

again, with the result that the latter turned on him and caused 
him severe injuries. The boy was put to the comparatively 
baxmless study of law, 

I understood why it was impossible to expect the old man to 
reveal his secrets, whether they were genuine or false, because 
it was their very mystery which gave him his power and reputa- 
rion; I decided to press him no ftuihci. It was perfectly naturd 
that he should be loath to let go information upon which his 
fame and fortune depended. 

But if I could not break down his reticence, I thought, as I 
sat onfn* again in his dusty room, perhaps I could persuade him 
to explain the general theories which lay behind those secrets j 
perhaps I could find out from the fountain-head of a reputed 
expert what all this talk of genii meant of which I had heard so 
much b Egypt. And, even whilst I talked to him I could hear, 
combg through the barred wbdow* the steady, rbydynic 
tappbg of a tom-tom drum. In a neighbour’s house a mbor 
witch-doctoiing sheikh was trybg to drive out of the body of 
a sick man, by means of drumming and bcantations, the genic 
which was supposed to obsess him and to be responsible for the 

ilbess. ^ . 

Your people disbelieve b our andent magic,” he mterposed 
upon my thoughts, “ merely because it uses forces they do not 
understand the forces of the genii.” 

I temabed silent. I could comprehend his Oriental attitude 
without much difficulty, otherwise I should never have been 
btecested b the East. _ 

Genii were everywhere. If a man were ill, unluck y o r 
unhappy, an evil genie was supposed to have bvaded his body 
or life; if he were fortunate or powerful, a good genic was 
e<]ually responsible. 

" What are these genii ? ” I asked the old man at length. 

I found him in a friendly mood. 

Know that these bvisible creatures do truly exist, even 
though sight of them has almost entirely been lost to the people 
of our time,” he cxplabcd. " Just ^ there exists animals b 
the world of matter, so there exist spirit-crcatuKS b the other 
World who arc not human, who have never been ^spirits of 
mortal men, but who were bom direedy bto the spirit world 
Such are the genii. Nevertheless, do not mistake t hem for the 
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souk of animals, because they ate of quite a diBerent diaiactcf. 
Some haye almost the intelligeiioc of a devet man, otbcis are 
saintly in goodness, while many others exist who are ttuly * of 
their father the devil.* In fact, the inhabitants of the spirit 
world may be divided bto three chief classes : the genii, the 
humans and the angek. The angels ate mostly good and have 
never lived on earth. The genii ate good or e^^ and likewise 
have never lived on earth. The hvunans, of course, arc those 
men and women who have lived on earth and passed out of 
their bodies after death. 

" Know, too, tha t just as animak are often made to serve 
man on earth, just as the dog, the horse and the camel arc 
brought to subserve his will, so there are certain kinds of genii 
which can be made to serve him, whether in the invisible or 
visible worlds. It is, of course, only certain orders of these 
genii which can be rendered submissive to the commands of a 
human master. The magic of ancient times was mostly—as 
is even that of the few real magicians who exist to-day—a 
knowledge of how to obtain the service of these genii. In 
short, it was a form of spiritualism.’* 

** ^liat methods axe used to secure this control ? *’ 

“ First, it h necessary to learn their names before you can 
command them. Then a charm must be written on paper, 
containing the name of the genie, a certain passage from the 
an arrangement of numbers inside a diagram—usually a 
double square but sometimes a triangle. Thirdly, the aid of 
burning incense and perfumes, varied m composition according 
to the kind of genie you are invoking, must be brought in. 
Fourthly, certain invocations, or * words of power.’ must be 
pronounced. Lastly, there k the power acquired by inidatiou 
through one’s own teacher,*’ He paused for a minute, and then 
continued. 

** But to leam this mastership demands a bard and dangerous 
apprenticeship. Magic always was and ever must be an art for 
the few. 1 may tell you our beliefs, in so far as 1 am doing now, 
but to reveal the practical secrets of real value is someming 1 
have pledged mys^ to my own teacher never to do except to 
an accepted pupil of many years’ pupilship. It would be a bad 
thing for mankind if cur secrets were made known to aU, for 
then evil men could use them to injure others for their own ends, 
whilst we ourselves would lose the position of power we have 
always enjoyed. Let me tell you, in fiict, that so far 1 have 
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xchiscd to accept a smglc papll. Eventually I sh^ be bound, 
by the laws that govcto ovic fitatemity, to initiate someone 
before I die, so that this knowledge may be kept alive among 
mankind. As, however, 1 know the exact date of my death, 1 
shall carry out my obligations in good time.’* 

The old man paused. I was pleased at having succeeded m 
marveUously b wcanbg him out of his reticenw, but would he 
continue ? I gave htm another lead, tbis dme b the form or a 
question about his own mitiatbn. ^ 

** IjCt me tell you a Uttle of my story,** he answered. 1 _was 
Tvmti sixty years ago b tbc town of Suag, which is b the provin^cc 
of Girga. My own father was a famous professional magician 
and astrologer. Ever smcc I can mmember, the art m which 
he dealt attracted me greatly; fasebated me, in fact. My/^tncr 
notf^ this tendency of mbt and told me that he would initiate 
me eventually ana bdhg me up to follow him m the s^c 
profession. He owned a cumber of ancient Arabic manuscripts 
and rate books on the magic arts wbicb he let me read and smd^ 
As soon as he bad initiated me at the age of ^ }f“ 

home and made my way to Cairo, where 1 jobed the tl Aznar 
University. Here, I devoted myself to literary and i^gious 
studies, but 1 kept my secrets entirely to myself. 1 had brought 
a few of my father's manuscripts with me and these 1 continued 
to study at home. One thbg I learnt was the different kinds ot 
human nature, unUl 1 became so expert that I could tell at a 
sbglc glance what a man’s character and desires were. 

left the University at the age of tweaty-dght and there¬ 
after lived much alone, practisbg further until I fp* strong 
enough to have complete command over roy genu. It was 
then that 1 adopted this profession and let myself become known. 
And unless one can get this strength it is far better to leave the 
thbg alone. My sons begged to Be allowed to Icam my know¬ 
ledge, but 1 put them to other subjects, because 1 saw iMt they 
lacked the courage* necessary to make a successful magia^ 

“ I practised astrology also, and many Egypti^s 
tank found me out b time and often came to have their lorumcs 
told. Ptmccs, mbistets, Pashas and wealthy mer^anp have 
sought my advice. A Minister of the Court of AbysHnia as 
consulted me, while last year 1 had a visit fitom the daug ter 
of the Abyssinian Emperor, Once the Sultan of Morocco sent 
a special envoy to me with ccitab letters. , 

" Another year four thieves btoke bto my house at night. 
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4tt«[iipdrig to kill and tob me b the dark; but 1 drove them 
off with Dothbg niorc than a walldiig-stick. Ncict day, I sat 
down and used my made to discover tbeit names. W hen I 
had done this, 1 cohectecleiiougb evidence to have them arrested 
and sent to pdson for five years. 

" Not long ago, I was called to a haunted house where chaiffl 
and carpets and kitchen-pots were thrown about durbg the 
night by unseen beings* I set up an bcensc brazier and 
whispeicd my mvocation to the spirits. In fifteen mmutes 
some genii appeared. They were the cause of the trouble and I 
bade &em go away and leave the house b peace. After 
the spirits disappeared and the h a un ti ng ceased." 

f 

The old man clapped his hands, at which a servant appeared, 
bringbg a dish of white jellied sweet, some cakes, and tby 
glasses of Persian tea. 

" Is it possible to make these genii visible to an ordinary 
person ? " I enquired across the table. 

" Yes, after long preparations and much effort it can be done, 
^e preparations finish with bumbg boense and slowly chanted 
bvocations and then a genie appears out of be smoke b the 
darkened room and speaks m a loud voice. I no longer touch 
that side of magic as I am getdng too old to make such 
tremendous efforts,” 

I wondered once more at this strange character who claimed 
to contact such weird creatures. He was certainly most 
uncanny. And yet, he could be very human too. For when his 
little granddaughter, a prettily dressed child of she, ran mto the 
room unexpectedly, he bent down and kissed her affectionately 
and even condescended to play with her for a few moments. 

I resumed my quest. 

" What about the dangers whida you mentioned before ? ” 

He looked at me gravdy. 

*' It is true. Whoever gabs ascendancy over the gam bcurs 
risks. The genii are not mete puppets b his hands, they are 
bebgs with an bteiligence and will of their own; therefore, it 
13 always possible they may rebd agabst the man who ^ 
enslaved them. Although they arc entirely obedient to their 
master and give willbg service, if the magician loses his self- 
control and becomea weak b will, or if he misuses his powers 
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fot evil ends, oi if he fails in the highest courage, then these b 
always the possibihcf that some of his genii wm turn and rend 
him, bdngiDg unforeseen troubles, accidents or even death 
itself. The greatest marvels can be shown by the help of such 
spirits, but where the magidan has only imperfectly mastered 
these servants, they may m pitiless towards him should they 
rise in revolt.” 

" Do you think the andent Egyptians knew of these genii, 
too?” 

“ Of course, such knowledge was the chief part of the power 
of their priests. Genii wfeie used to act as guards over the most 
important tombs and treasures; th^ were invoked in temple 
ceremonies; and they were also used for the most evil purposes,” 

I told biin of my experience in the Great ^ramid, when I 
had sp^t a night in the King’s Chamber and, in vbion, beheld 
two priestly spidts as well as a s^set passage. 

“ Inside the Pyramid and connected with the Sphinx there 
is a peculiar order of genii,” he oommented. "They were 
captured by andent Egyptian High Priests and impdsooed in 
those places to guard certain secrets. They throw a glamour 
over the mind of anyone likely to penetrate the secret places, 
and thus defend them from intrusion. Yes, I too believe that 
secret passages and chambers and hidden records contained 
within the Great Pyramid, Once I went there with the object 
of investigattng them, but, as the watchmen do not permit one 
to go down into the underground passage, I bad to return 
disappointed. Still, the g enii who guard the ^ramid and 
Sphinx secrets can be won ovci-~only to do thb it b essential 
to know their particular form, invocation, name and written 
sign. This knowledge, unfortunately, has been lost with the 
ancient Egyptians.” 

I raised a query conccmtng the alleged powers of the magician. 
The old man agreed that they were hmltcd. 

" Of course, we cannot Haim to do everything. We can do 
cettain things and no more. Allah alone knows and commands 
all, Wc can but try to use our art, but Allah’s is the final word.” 

1 wandered out into the dusty street, under the dear pearly 
light of Cairo’s sky, carrying In my jacket pocket an enormous 
reddish-brown, polished agate shaped like an egg, which the 
magidan had given me as a keeps^e and which, he said, had 
once belonged to a Pharaoh. As my fingers stroked its sleek 
surface, I thought of the man whom I had just left and of the 
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umeeii servitois who, $o he daimed, were ready to obey his 
will. It was obvious to me that here one was treading on 
dangerous ground, on the very boundaries of witchcraft, 
sorcery and the blade art. 

Were these genii but baseless andent invendons ? No-^it 
was not diflicidt to accept the theory that the hidden tednis of 
Nature were inhabited by other creatures beside man; one 
could arrive at this condusion by merely analogical reasoning. 
It was also quite possible that such creatures contained within 
their ranks those who were darkly malignant equally as those 
who were peacefully beneficent. WRelhcr th^ could do ail 
that be daimed was another matter. Egypt’s prolonged sun* 
bath might have affected his brain; I could not decide 
straightway. 

In India a Yogi had mysteriously restored life to a dead bird 
before my eyes, dthough this return of animation was only 
temporary : here in Egypt I had watched an equally surprising 
reversal of this performance. 

I did not attempt to write down all he had said to me, for 
some men arc note-shy and I knew psychologically that he was 
one of them. I fixed his phrases in my memory and transferred 
them to ^per the moment I was alone—and how strange they 
look^ thcii I I had wanted to investigate the forms of native 
magic. This was rhe first, curious result. 




OIAPTER VI 


VOrsOER-'tt'OREING BT HTTNOTISW 

S ometimes one finds things whcte they are least 
expected and it was during my sojourn in the European 
quarter of Cairo that I found there another stmnge 
manifestation of those forces which we call super¬ 
natural, but which science may one day ejtplain so glibly that 
we shall no longer regard them as such, 

I discovered a remarkable young couple who lived in a 
street which led directly to the Arracks of the British Garrisoni. 
Cairo is such a cosmopolitan hive that a single block of apart^ 
ments will frequently house half a dozen di^rent nationalities. 
The French arc quite prominent in this quarter and thh young 
couple had lived m Egypt for many years. iTie husband^S name 
vras Monsieur Eduard Adcs and his wife was known as Madame 
Marguerite. He was gifted with some amount of hypnotic 
pourer, she being an exceptionally fine subject for his experi¬ 
ments. After some years of practice and training, they had 
arrived at a certain degtM of competence in their power of 
demonstrating the extraordinary possibilities which lie untapped 
within the minds and bodies of mankind. 1 tested them in 
various ways and, though most of our expetiments were quite 
unscnsadonal and of interest to scientific researchers alone, 
nevertheless there were two or three feats of a character sufficient 
to startle any hide-bound materialist who has never explored 
such possibilities. 

The first feat which I shall dcscrilw was done under test 
conditions and even when 1 invited the slightly sceptical wife 
of a prominent British official to witness it, she was compelled 
to confess that it seemed a perfectly geouinc demonstration, and 
that no theory of trickery could explain it. ' 

The four of us sat in the simply furnished study of Monsieur 
Adcs. The latter was a handsome man in the early thirties. 
His head was covered with a thick mass of wavy hair, his 
e 97 
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forehead high and intellectual, the eyes were steady and penetrat* 
ing, die nose was Greek in its straightness i while he spoke in 
the animated manner of his race. Unusually cltKjucnt, he could 
keep up a tonent of conversation for hours, with the worth 
tumblmg over each other in their hurry to csrape from his 
mouth. His entire personality conveyed an impression of 
force and strength. 

Madame Marguerite, on the other hand, "was all that one 
might expect a good hj'pnotic subject to be. She was gentle, 
sensitive, quiet, reserved and wistful. Her body was short and 
slightly plump, the eyes being nodccably large* soft and dreamy. 
She moved with slow, lethargic movements. 

She sat on a straight-backed chair while Monsieur Ades stood 
next to her and began the demonstration. He pressed his tight 
thumb between Madame Marguerite’s eyebrows and kept it 
there for about two minutes, while steadily watching her face. 
He did no more than this, never attempting to make any passes 
over her with his hands nor using any other devices that usually 
form part of a hypnotist’s technique. 

“ When I first commenced to hypnotise Madame Marguerite 
many years ago,” he explained, spiking rapidly in French, “ 1 
used a complicated method and had to wait a considerable time 
before she passed into the first degree of the trance state. Now 
we have worked together so often that I can dispense with all 
other preparations and hypnotize her almost at once, although 
no other hypnotist could have the same success with her. Look I 
She is now hypnotized.” 

Madame Marguerite’s body had become somewhat rigid, her 
eyes had dosed and she appeared lost to her surroundings. 1 
asked permission to examine her and, raising her eyelids, found 
the conventional signs of unsensitivcncss—^thc eyeballs had 
turned upwards on their axes and were fixed in that unnatural 
position. This was scientific evidence that she had entered the 
nrst dcgtcc of hypnotic trance. 

We began with simple unostentatious feats. Monsieur Adcs 
ordered her to look across the room. " Vt hat a terrible scene 
is tiicrc,” he suggested to her. Watch how that poor person 
is suffering grievously. How sad that such a thing should 
happen, how sad I ” 

Madame Marguerite gazed at the far comer of the room and 
began to look unhappy. Soon she was weeping. WitHn a 
-^ihiute or two tears were falling down her cheel^ qiStc copiously. 
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Suddeiily the hJ'p^otist cocuoanded her to see & gay processioii 
in the other comer and to laugh at it. A few seconds later her 
distress lessened, she soon smiled, and finall y laughed outright 
in a hearty and natural manner. 

So she became in turn a child of three, a soldier, and a man 
with a sprained knee; always responding perfectly to the 
spoken suggestions and seemingly living oompletcly in the new 
cnaractcrs taken on. 

Then, at Monsieur Adcs’s suggestion, I securely closed her 
eyes by fwicning pieces of gummed tape, which I had brought 
with me, icross her eyebrows, eyelids and cheeks. After such 
treatment it was absolutely impossible for her to open her 
eyes. But to perfect the conditions of this experiment, 1 tied a 
thick red vdvet bandage around her eyes and head: assurance 
was now doubly sure. 

Adcs asked me to whisper in his ear some instructions to be 
carried^ out by his subject. Accordingly, I whispered: ** Raise 
your right arm/’ He returned to her side, hela his own right 
hand a Tew' inches away from hers, and then raised it in the air. 
He bade her imitate tms action. 

Although Madame Marguerite’s eyes were so caiefuUy sealed 
that she could^ not possimy have witnessed what he did, she 
immediately raised her tight arm even as he bad done I 

He came over to us and asked the lady visitor to suggest 
another movement. She whispered: “ Cross the fingers of 
both hands.” He returned to the unseeing subject with crossed 
fingers and she unlicsitadngly imitated him I 

5 

Now came the most interesting experiment. Ades put his 
subject into the second degree of hypnotic trance by touching 
her forehead and giving her the STOken suggestion. In this 
state the latent powders of the suoconscious mind sdr into 
striking activity. 

He commanded her to sit down at his desk. Immediately she 
obeyed. She looked a strange figure with the heavy red bandage 
around her eyes. 

He asked us to select at random any passage from any book 
wc chose, Wc selected a French scientific work, opened it by 
chance at page fifty-three, marked a certain paragraph, and set 
it down on me desk by the suhfect. 
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Madame Mafguecice picked up a pencil while Monsieur 
Ades placed a sheet of paper on the desk. He said, in a firm 
TOice: 

“ How find the chosen passage in the book. You will read 
it without difficulty, then transcribe what you read, on to the 
paper beside you. Begin 1 
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The hypnotized woman poised her pencil in the air fot a 
minute 'wlmc she gazed through the bandage at the pEuitedpage; 
then she began to write across the paper in a slow deliberate 
manner. Having written three or four words, she returned to 
the book and bent her face over the page, just as though her 
eyes were open and she could read every line. Yet we were 
satisfied that wc had taken every ptecaution to prevent her 
doing this. 
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She continued this process of alternate reading and writing, 
a process which we watched with barely suppressed cxdccFncnt. 
Adcs assured us that she was accurately copying every word of 
the paragraph. He himself stood silent throu^out. 

I asked him to command her to underline certain words 
the second word of the second line and the third word of the 
third line. The command was given and we watched her 
slowly underscore two words. 

The passage was finished at last and we eagerly walked over 
to the aesk and inspected the written sheet, comparing it word 
for word with the printed original. The latter read; 

Toutefois le danger sdentifique cst id beaucoiip moins du 
cdtd des statistidens trop que du c6ti dc mik qui tendenc 1 
conclurc d'ape^s leiu intulttoa sur un nombre limite. . . 


A reference to the accompanying reproduction of the sheet 
in Madame Margucritc*s handwriting reveals the fact that her 
copy was astonishingly accurate, and that she correctly under¬ 
lined the two words Indicated. She made a single error: 
instead of “ statisticiens ” she wrote “ statistiques.” A curious 
but understandable mistake. 

Madame Marguerite did not complete the paragraph, because 
we thought sufiiclent had been written to demoostxate her 
strange faculty. 

Another interesting eipcrimcnt^ was to get her to write 
precisely the same paragraph but using her left hand. Normally 
she is not ambidestrous, out in the hypnotic state she carried 
through the task with ease. 

After that, a series of figures were dictated to her by Monsieur 
A des for addition, we supplying the figures to him previously. 
From the accompanying piatc, which reproduces her actual 
writing, it will be seen that she misunderstood the last figures in 
the first sum, viz. 13 , 103 , and had to make a fresh start. Though 
she "Was still heavily blindfolded, she was able to set down two 
sums with the digits in the proper columns, and to add them 
up correctly. 

The next experiment indicated what immense possibilities 
lie latent and unfolded In us. The visitor whom I had brought 
took the subject's hand in hers and concentrated strongly upon 
the mental Image of her husband. _^tcr a short time Madame 
Adcs described the character, capacities, temperament, and cveq 
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phyBical flppcaiaacc of ehc absent mart. Most cxcraotduiaty 
was her statement that he was a Government ofHdal. 

“ Correct! ” was the suipdscd Iady*s comment on this reading 
of her own mind. 

And yet, on another occasion* when I was with Madame 
Maiguerite whilst she was in the same degree of hypnotic state* 
she Tcnturcd by her own desire to peer into futurity for me 
with extremely unsatisfactory results. I revolted inwardly at 
the falsity of some of het predictions, and vithin a few montlis 
she was definitely proved wrong. But when she attempted to 
read my character, alms, aspirations and ambitiohs, she proved 
quite correct. It is dear* therefore, that formnC’telling here, 
as elsewhere, is and must remain an cactremely dubious nroecdure, 
although the general trend of events necessarily resulting from 
one’s character may be read. 

For the final experiment the subject was placed in the third 
stage of bypnotiaation, a deeper condition wlrich made certain 
parts of the body insensible to pain, and which even enabled 
the hypnotLEti to obtain control over organs that function 
Jtivoluntarily. 

Adcs rubbed a piece of cotton-wool upon the palm of her 
left hand, produced a needle for our inspection; then dug it 
into the fieshy part of the hand until the point came through 
on the odici side and projected for half an inch. Apparently she 
fdt no pain; on the contrary, when he suggested to her that a 
comedian was standing In front of us tdling jokes, she began 
to shake her sides with laughter. A few minutes after be 
Vinthdrew the needle from her hand. Not a single drop of blood 
was visible, cither upon the skin or on the needle itself I A tiny 
black mar k in the palm' alone indicated where the needle had 
passed through. 


f 

1 questioned Monsieur Ades upon the subject of hypnotism. 

He was a wdl-educated man, a Univeislty graduate, and at 
one time a teacher of psychology In some college. Because of 
this he liked to be called Professor Eduard—a natural and 
harmless piece of vanity. It was by this tide that I generally 
addressed him. 

When 1 asked him for an explanation of his demonsrrations* 
be turned bis piercing regard upon me and exclaimed: 
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“ Mofisictif 1 I shall be perfectly frank with you. We really 
know nothing of the rnysterious forces which cause the 
phenomem of hypnotism, Ncvtttheics^, we understand the 
technique which can produce these phenomen^i and we know 
tmder w'hat conditions success or failure will result. 

** We have discovered that there resides in all |>ersons a 
certain kind of force which we call imgneiic ^uence, and 
that in some persons—as myself—thU influence is so strongly 
developed that it can be used to affect others in the remarkable 
manner you have witnessed. On the other hand, it mqu^s 
for its action people who ate naturally receptive to it, who yield 
up their wills with the least resistance. ^S^en I discovered my 
own power 1 set out to strengthen it^ until it reached the point 
you sec to^ay. And it was only by constant esperimeutw'ith 
Madame Marguerite that we were able eveutually to perfo^ 
these feats. At first it took a long time Co induce in her 
the hypnotized condition, only by continuous effort ^d 
experience I have succeeded in reducing the droe to a few 

minutes. * i l 

" What happens when she is M that condition ? She becomes 

a kind of somnambidist, a sleep-walker,” he explained, * so 
that even if you were to off a pistol it would not awaken her 

from the semi-trance. The Doctors Preyer and Berger, w^ho 
were able to make special studies of the cases of sleep-walkers, 
found that such persons could sec quite well with thek eyelids 
shut while in the somnambuHc state. Tbk mysterious condition 
proves that consciousness can be ^vided and that what 
psychologists call the subconscious mind does exist, ^d it 
appears, from oui demonsttations, that this subconscious is 
very clairvoyant and untrammelled by the bonds of matter. 
It is then able to do with the body what the person in a conscious 
state believes impossible. This shows that our behef in 
limitations is a false one, and that we arc all capable of much 
more than we think. Hypnotism frees the subject of such 

handicapping notions-” , , 

** What is your theory to explain Madame Marguerite s 
reading the book through sealed bandages ? ” 

1 merely say that we dare not set Omits to the powers of 
the subconscious, and that clairvoyance seems to be one of its 
naturd faculties. In other words, the subconscious has its 
own powers of seeing, hearing and feeling, and k not dependent 
on the physical organs, such as the eyes and cars, for its 
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operation,^ The hypootic condidon draws the subject’s attcu- 
tioD away ftom these physical organs—ffotn the whole body in 
fact—and thus concentrates it entirely on the subconscious 
mind, whose mysterious faculties thereupon come into pky. 
But really, 1 cannot say much mom than that, I only 
provide the necessary conditions and then watch these faculties 
at work," 

** You make no passes with the hands, I notice. Do you 
regard them as unnecessary ? " 

'* I think they may well be necessary to some hypnotises, 
monsieur/' he replied energetically, “ but I can dispense with 
them. I rely entirely on the force of tny will and on the spoken 
which 1 give to my subject, My espcticncc makg s 
me Dclieve that the real secret of hypnotizing lies in these two 
methods, especiaUy in suggestion, made calmly and authorita¬ 
tively, and that magnetic passes are only necessary to those who 
do not fed expert enough to dispense with them," 


For a part of every year Cairo harbours a man who may 
safdy be described as the most famous fakir of modem Egypt 
—none other than the illustrious Tahra Bey. Much controversy 
has raged,around his feats; many critics have endeavoured tO' 
stab his reputation even as he stabs his own body with arrows 
and knives; yet the fact remains that a large number of 
distinguished ^ople have found his achievements interesting 
at least, and convindng at most; that King Fuad of Egypt, 

^ The Yoga of India gave me a somewhat similaf npUmtion of these 
phenomena. They claimed that every man bad an invisible “ soul-body " 
and that there were seven nexvom centres in the latter, situated in an atea 
apprm^ting to the ceiebio-spinal system and the upper brain, and that 
each of these unaoen centres was the real controlling agency of out physical 
Thus, they placed the first centre in the sacial region and this 
con^oUed shkII ; the second was in the tpleen and governed taste ^ the 
third was 4t the naTel and corresponded to sight, and ao on* Their theory 
was that the ^roal sensc-obiects are raJJf perceived by this " soul-body/' 
which is tile intemaJ agent whose co-operation is cssendal to the successful 
funcuomng of aU roan’s physical senses, "rhe latter are merely iMitumenn 
a^ without Such co-operation become incapable of petfoiroing their 
offices. In otber words, sight, hearing, etc., are primarily rncntal kculttes 
and only secondarily physical. The Yogis clairocd that by nvfiitRt control 
of action,«in profound concentzBrion, the feats perfbmicd by hypnotued 
snbjects can be done at will, without a hypnorizer. 
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King Carol of Rumania and Kirij^ Victor Em^ucl of Italy, 
among others, have honoured him with invitations, while 
Signor Benito Mussolini has received Iiim several times at the 
Chigi Palace; and that instead of shirking invcsti^tion he has 
usually courted it. I, who have seen several of his feats done 
by half a dozen unknown fakirs in different parts of India and 
Africa, find no difficulty in believing them possible; w’hereas, 
knowing the man, 1 know, also, that he actually docs possess 
the powers wluch he claims. It is only when he stoops, as 
unfortunately he now does, to satisfy the popular craze for 
fortunc-tdling and charms, that he is indulging in an activity 
which I am unable to endorse. Perhaps he is not to blame, 
however. “ The world has forced me to commercialize 

E owers, to become an artiste when I wanted to be a scientist,’* 
e sadly confessed to me once over the tea-table. Nevertlieless, 

T admire him greatly, as being the first Oriental fakir with sudv- 
extraordinary powers who has refused to clothe around them 
a dress of mystifying verbiage or religious Lcrclevancies. He 
himself wants to see the truth about the wonders of the^ fakits 
separated from the nonsense with which it has been tradidonaUy 
embroidcTcd. He has a rc&cshingly sane and modem attitude 
towards hk own achievements and the prindijle^ which underlie 
them, an attitude unique among that order of medievai-Euadea, 
unprogrcssivc, irrational and mystery-loving human beings 
called fakirs. In short, he seeks to replace superstition by 
science. 

Before one adequately understand his feats one needs to 
understand the man, and the best way to do chat is by a short 
sketch of his life. 1 shall set that down here, just as he told 
it me. But first meet him. 

You may expect the lank emaciated fipfuie of an ascetic. 
Instead, picture a short, distingujshed-lookmg man with black 
hair and olive skin, grave, peaceful, bearded face, who some¬ 
times wears the At^ burnous over his head, at others an 
ordinary European soft felt hat* He is slighdy under medium 
height. He slips out of his Arab robes into a well-cut European 
tailored suit and finds himself equally at home in both* His 
piercing, beautiful eyes are cxcendonafly interesting because the 
white irises are strongly noticeable and lend depth and mystery 
to the jet-black pupils. His manner is always soft and gentle^ 
while he is as courteous and as polished as all the better Egyptians 
invariably are* He murmurs his scniences so quietly and so 
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humbly that uo one might guess from lus tone that he was a 
man with somc of the most mysterious forces of Nature under 
his command and control. He carries himsdf with an unhurried 
ease and self-possession, a marked air of 8 clf<ontrol, such as 
one al-ways ohserves in really advanced fakirs. He smokes 
Lnnu me table cigarettes during the course of a day. 

" I was born in 1897 , at Tanta, die busy little town in the 
Nile Delta which also contains the tomb of the famous thirteenth- 
century fakir Sheikh Ayid Ahmad el Badawi, visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of the East. My mother died while giving me 
birth, anti my father belonged to the race of G>pts, the Christians 
of Egypt. My father was himself well acejuatnted with the 
teachings of the fakirs, he had friends with similar tendencies ; 
hence I grew up in an atmosphere favourable to my future 
work, At quite an early age I was initiated into the exercises 
and practices traditionally followed by fakirs, my own father 
being one of my teachers. Whilst I was yet a duld, interna] 
troubles in the country led to our change of residence, and so 
my father, myself and a teacher went to Turkey, w^hete we 
settled down in Constantiuople. Here I received a good modern 
education, studied medicine, and received a doctor's degree. 
This education was extremely valuable to me, psychologically, 
as it enabled me to submit my own psyduc experiences to 
scieptihe analysis. I opened a clini c in Greece and conducted it 
for a short time, and it was there that 1 undertook the feat which 
1 regard as the most marvellous of all that are within the 
capacities of fakirs—the lesuiiection. 1 permitted myself to be 
buried for no less than twenty-eight days, to be lowered into 
the very abyss of death, from wMch at the end of that time 
T emerged alive and unhajmed. The Metropolitan and other 
Christian dignitaries were opposed to me ana tried to prevent 
my feat, because they fancied they saw in It, and in the doctrines 
it illustrated, a menace to their religion. Ncvctihdess the 
government authorities defended me and answered that, being 
a doctor, 1 had the right to be buried if 1 wished. My scientific 
training and doctor’s degree have been a help to smooth my 
path on other occasions, too. 

“ I visited Bulgaria and Serbia and Italy. In the latter 
country I perroitted the best-known scientists to investigate my 
feats and ^owed them to put me in a coffin made of lead. My 
body v'as completely coveted with sand. The lid was niUcd 
down and I was then sunk to the bottom of a swimming bath. 
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After &bout half an hour the police interfered and stopped the 
demonstration^ but so far, of course, It was successiuL Then 
I came to France, and there 1 was not only permitted to repeat 
the same experiment but actually to extend it. For twcnty-fpiiir 
hours I remained in the coffin under water, my body in a state 
of catalepsy, while poEce and others guarded the demonstration 
all the time to prevent trickery. Here arc two photographs 
which were taken on the spot. The first shows my rigid 
entranced body being laid in the coffin; the second shows the 
coffin being lifted out of the water where it had lab for twenty- 
four hours. I was glad to bvitc and undergo this test because 
so many critics have claimed to expose the performance of the 
Tnrlwrt fakirs in bebg buried alive, a performance which you 
described b your own book on India. They say that the fakirs 
prc-airangc to have a secret air channel dug through the earth 
and that by this means they condnuc to breathe. No doubt this 
occurs b the case of pseudo-fakirs who are merely conjurers 
and illusionists, but it is totally unnecessary b the case of those 
who have Icamt the genuine secrets of our art and can entrance 
the body at will. It b for this reason that I arranged a test 
under water, where the conditions arc transparent and every- 
thbg can be controlled by observers. Doctors were especially 
interested m thb feat and they tried every means to test its 
genubencss, and quite rightly, but because it was based on 
natural laws I had nothbg to f^r. 

” Although I am fond of the comforts of Europe^ life, I am 
also attached to my own country, and tlius I make it a pomt to 
divide part of my time each year between Egypt and Europe, 
I like Europe^s and some of them appreciate and welcome me. 
Once when the Queen of Spam telegraphed for me to go to her 
country, she even sent an official escort to conduct me, I do 
not feel vain about roy acliievcments. The past now moves 
before my eyes like a wonderful film. A true fakir is above 
such things as vanity and greed; he lives an inner life detached 
from excessive worldly desires. You know the fiikirs of the 
Orient, and Tthbk you will agrese that my case is almost unique 
because the others, where genuine, do not care to visit Europe 
and are too proud to submit themselves to critical byestiga- 
tions; in fact they think it is useless to show you their feats, 
as you Europeans arc sure to attribute such to cbaxlataniy or 
jugglery-—in shorty to anything but the right causes. And, 
much mote important, they do not possess my knowledge of 
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yout languages—I know Italian and French—'trhQc I do not 
remcnibcr one of them who has taken a university course in 
medicine and the sciences and accepted modern education for 
what it is worth. As you have noticed, they generally despise 
such education and regard it as a hindrance. Oi course, I do 
not agree with them.” 


5 

I collected a small group of doctors and other professional 
men whose intei^t I had engaged in these hetett 5 dox subjects, 
Md we were privileged to watch a whole series of astonishing^ 
if gruesome, demonstcations which Tahra Bey performed with 
an ease and swiftness that was astounding. 

The fakir had dropped his European dothes; he wore a 
long robe of white linen. An Arab burnous was ded around 
his head with double blue and gold cords. A five-pointed, 
engraved gold star, the emblem of the order into which he had 
been initiated, hung suspended from a neck-chain, upon hk 
breast. Around his waist there was a golden girdle. He stood 
with arms folded upon his chest. Around the floor of the 
room w’cre distributed the various objects and materials to 1« 
used in his demonstrations—a table loaded with daggers, hat- 
piiM, knives, needles, skewers and bits of gkss ; anothc/table 
upon which rested a plank studded with the points of long, 
sharp nails i a block of heavy stone, a weighing machhie and 
a large hammer; a white fowl and a grey rabbit, both tied 
by the feet and lying in a basket; two gleaming, polished 
scythe blades; a pair of trestles, a long coffin, a still longer 
and larger box, a heap of red sand and a pair of spades ; a few 
hand-towds, some ^tron-wool with other odds and ends. 
A brazier of burning incense filled the room w*ith a soft peefume 
Two young men in his employ stood by to act as assistants! 
Tahra Bey himself then came forward, but remained co mpl etely 
sUent. He looked very distinguished under the soft illumination 
of the electric tamps. 

Every article was carefiilly examined, to satisfy ourselves as 
to its genuineness and dear our minds of any suspicion of 
trickery, so fat as these things were concerned. 

llie fakir touched the back of his neck and pressed the skin 
slighdy higher than the nape firmly with his fingers* with 
the other hand he pressed the temples of his forehead ’ Then 
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he seemed to suck air abruptly into bis mouth, with the result 
that the Adam's apple of his throat was momcotadly agitated. 
In a minute his eyes closed and he was entranced; at the same 
timf he uttered a peculiar, sudden cry. His trance abruptly 
culminated in catalepsy so rigid that he would have fallen 
a dead mao to the floor, if his assistants had not caught him in 
their arms. 

His body was now as stiff as a piece of wood. 

For the first eaperiment he was stripped bate to the waist. 

One of his assistants fixed the long scythe-blades to the tops 
of a pair of trestles with the shatpened sides uppermost. Upon 
ihcsc blades Tahia Bey was then placed so that one propped 
up his shoulders and the other his ankles. While he was in this 
condition a dortor took his pulse-beat and was suqirised to 
find that it registered the abnormally high figure of 130. 

The large block of stone was brought forward and weighed ; 
it registered nearly ninety kilogrammes, or a litde more tlian 
ooe hundredweight and a half b English weights. It was a 
rough cube of solid rock granite. The assistants placed it upon 
Tahra Bey's bate stomach; one of them took up the black¬ 
smith's hammer and vigorously delivered blow after blow upon 
the block. The fakir's body remamed as taut and rigid as it it 
had been made of iron, never yicldbg once a fraction under the 
combination of terrific pressure and weight. Eventually the 
stone split mto two pieces which fell resoundmgly to the floor, 
Talira Bey was lifted up, placed on his feet and supported by 
his two men. Apparently, he was quite unconscious of what 
had happened, and had not suffered any pain. Doctors examined 
him with btercst and found that the scythc-bkde edges had not 
left the slightest marks upon his skin I Nevertheless, the block 
of granite had left a strong red mark all over his abdomcri- 

He might have Iain on a bed of flowers foe aU the effect this 
ordeal had upon him. It reminded me of the performances of 
lower orders of Yogis I had met with at Benares, who sit and 
sleep on sharp spikes, and from whom I had walked away, 
repelled rather than edified. 

He was next placed upon the wooden plank studded with 
sharp nails of great length whose pobts jutted up in the air; 
an assistant jumped up and stood upon him, one foot on his 
chest and the other on his abdomen; yet when he was re¬ 
examined by the doctors, his bare back showed not the slightest 
mark of entry by ^e spikes 1 KiS pulse now registered i ja. 


no 
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He was lifted on to his feet. 

We watched the faktCs eyelids tremble; slowly the eyes 
opened. Foi a couple of moments after he awoke his eyeballs 
rolled. He resembled someone just erne raging from a dream 
which had taken him very far away. For the next half-hour 
those eyes remained uncannily fixed. Little by little he returned 
to life. He made a violent effort to inhale air, opening his 
mouth so wide that we noticed his tongue had been curled back 
into his throat. After the inhalation, he put his finger inside and 
thrust the tongue back to its noimal position* 

He had now whohy emerged ftom the cataleptic state into 
wmich he had so quiddy thrown liimself. 

Having rested for a minute or Ets'o, he submitted to further 
tests which were to prove whether his flesh was really insensible 
to pain or not. 


He asked th e doctors to pierce hia ja ws with a pair of hat-pins 
which one of them promptly did, running a hat-pin through 
each cheek, at such an angle that its end emerged through tnc 
mouth. Doctors arc aware that tlicre exist within the body 
certain places where the flesh between two inusdes or two 
nerves may be pierced without injury. Therefore, good care 
was taken on this occasion to select ready dangerous places in 
me fakir’s face. Next they ran thick skewers through his jaws 
Tahia Bey fully awake and perfccily realizing what was 
happenmg, yet he did not seem to fed in the least the painfuincss 
of this procedure. 

A more startling test was when he allowed another doctor 
to plunge a large dagger into hia throat in front of the laiynx 
With the point ^pp^ring after the dagger had passed throueh 
nearly one inch of flesh. Some of the doctors, who weSt 
natu^ly and nghtly, sceptied, took it upon themselves to 
Witch the pupils o( his eyes ^^th the closest atientJou in order 
to note whether or not they contracted or dilated. It was 
t hu3 posable to establish the presence or absence of some 
drug in the body; they suspected that he might have secretly 
drugged himself before the performance, to render himsej 

however. When all these wwpons had been withdrawn, nota 
single dmp of blood could be seen on his skin, 'I'his was fn 
astomshtng to some of the doctors that they insisted on cutting 
^face with bits of glass and jabbing necics into his throat^ 
still he emerged absolutely bloodless from the ordeal Thc^ 
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stuck arrows and hat-pms into his shoulders and breast with 
the sarnc result. 

To demonstrate another mysterious faculty which he pos¬ 
sessed^ Tahra Bey pc Knitted a large sha^ knife to be s mek 
into his chest and then withdrawn. The wound was bloodless. 
A doctor expressed a wish to sec the blood flow to assure htriiftpl f 
that the fakir had really been wounded. Immediately the latter 
caused the ted fluid to stream out until it inundated his chest— 
a rather ghastly sight. When the doctor was satisfied, the 
E^ptian stop^ all flow of blood by mete will power—an 
adiievement which more than astonished some of those present. 
Ten minutes later the wound had practically healci 

One of the assistants produced a flaming torch and passed it 
along the entire length of the fakir^s left leg as high as the 
middle of his thigh. We heard the skin and flesh crackle 
slightly in the heat, yet his face remained serene, unmoved, 
entirely undisturbed. 

Another doctor, still unconvinced, believing that Tahra 
Bey had secretly taken some powerfiil drug, tested the man’s 
bcart-beats w'hilst the flame was being applied. They did not 
registei the slightest change; had he sufleied any pjdn and 
masked it, or even mastered it by a phenomenally strong will, 
the heart would, of course, have vasdy accelerated its beats’ 
his face would have turned pale, and other signs W'^ould have 
presented evidence of his secret suflering. AJorcover, had he 
taken a drug like caffeine his breathing wonld no longer have 
remained normal, which was certainly the case with Kim now. 

Other ^periments included the sticking of long arrows 
through the flesh Just above his heart, and right through his 
arms dll they came out at the opposite side. 
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He neit showed a power over animals which Indian Yoms 
also sometimes display. 1 had brought a rabbit and a hen at 
Tahra Bey’s request, and had placed them in a basket on one of 
his demonstrating tables. To these he now turned bis attention. 

He took hold of the rabbit and brought the hind paws round 
to its neck. Hie animal resisted two or three times, but the 
fakir pressed a nerve centre at the back of its neck, and made 
a couple of passes over it with his hands. At this the little 
creature lav stretched out on its hack, exactly in the position 
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in which he had put as still as though it had died. Its eyes 
remained quite open and we noticed that, despite the rigidity 
of the body, the eyebalb moved around from time to time, 
proving that it was very much awake, even if helpless. To test 
the matter, one of us approached the rabbit and touched its 
eye with a finger; immediately the eye closed and reopened, 
revealing that the animal was fully conscious of what was 
occurring, although unable to exert its will. 

Tahra Bey gave it a gentle rap on the back of its neck and the 
creature uttered a cry, jumped up, regained its feet, and joyously 
ran around die table. It was quite unhurt and was none the 
worse for its distressing experience. 

The same experiment was performed upon the hcQ, which 
responded as ol^dicndy as the other creature. Tahra &y was 
able to pul it and keep it in any position he desired, and for as 
long a time as he chose. 

The fakir then informed us that his body was no longer 
insensible to pain, as this insensibility lasted for no longer than 
a period of alx>ut twenty to twenty-five minutes after his first 
cntrancemcnt. In other words, he had resumed complete 
normality. " If you were suddenly and unexpectedly to stab 
me with a knife now, I would undoubtedly cry out with pain,” 
he confessed. 

Finally, came the most noteworthy feat of the evening, 
none other than that of being buried alive. This extraordinary 
feat was done under test conditions which did not admit of the 
slightest doubt as to its genuineness, 

Tahra Bey said that he would fix, beforehand, the exact 
hour and minute when he would emerge from the trance into 
which he would soon throw himself, fie requested us, therefore, 
to keep him buried for no longer than exactly one and a half 
hours, as he would predetermine his awakening for five minutes 
after that time. 

Tire coffin was brought into the centre of the scene, the 
floor of the apartment being first examined. It was laid with 
tiles anti mosaic, as Egyptian floors frequently are, and it had 
nothing more than the ceiling of another room t^low it for 
-we happened to be in one of the blocks of modem flats which 
are springing up all over the European quarter of Cairo. The 
possibility of secret tra^oors was dismissed very quickly, but, 
to satisfy our last doubts, an ordinary rug w*as laid across the 
floor. The coffin was placed upon this rug. 
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Tahra Bey went through his usual procedure of entering 
the condition of autodtalepsy. He pressed his fingers upon the 
arteries at the nape of his ncch and upon ncrve<entres in the 
temples. He curled his tongue towards the back of his throat 
and brusquely sucked in the air. Vt'itbin a couple of minutes 
he became ddinitely cataleptic. His breathing stopped, the 
blood-stream ceased to flow and his entire body became numb. 
He fell back into the arms of his assistants, and while they 
supported him these facts were ascertained by the doctors who 
examined him ; no heart beats, no breathing I 

His eats, nostrils and mouth were then stufied with cotton¬ 
wool by lu$ assistants, his rigid, stattic-like body being laid 
flat in the cofhn. It would have Ixen hard to say what was the 
difference between Tahia Bey in his cofEn and any dead man 
in his cofhn. Certainly, there was no sign of life in this ashen¬ 
faced living corpse.” 

His assistants set to work with the spades, rapidly fiUing his 
CO dm with the soft red sand. He was covered completely with 
it. The wooden lid was then brought and firmly nailed 
down. 

Next, the long w^ooden trough was moved to the carpet and 
brought alongside the coffin. The latter was lifted up and 
trausterred to the trough and placed inside. The assistants set 
to work again and pDra up the sand over the coffin until the 
trough was filled right to the top. 

\Vc settled dotvn for an hour and a half of waiting, while 
Tahra Bey lay immobile witliin his makeshift sandy tomb. 
We had examined everything used in the feat; we had carefully 
controlled every step of its performance. If he survived such 
a test we would be forced to pay tribute to his extraordinary 
powders. 

At last the allotted period elapsed, and true to our promise, 
the sand was shovelled up and thrown aside; the coflin was 
disinterred, raised, and the lid opened. There lay the fakir, 
stretched out as stiff as a corpse, his skin the dull grey colour of 
one defunct. To all intents and purposes he u'us, certainly, a 
dead man. 

He was taken out; the rigidity relapsed, and he was placed in 
a chair. After a few minutes the fi^t signs of returning life 
appeared. His eyelids flickered; then the rhythm of quiet 
breathing manifested itself and, gradually, the whole body 
became reanimated. 
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Within a dozen minutes of his emergence from the coffin 
iiis usual self, and sat caJldng of his strange expeticnce, 

'* My slee[> was so profound that 1 know nothing of what 
you have done to me,” he told us. “I recall only that I dosed 
my eyes in this room and that, by die inystcnous process of 
post-suggestion, I have awakened in this room again at the 
exact moment I set myself.” 

So ended our amazing evening with this amaaing little 
who can work a miracle in a trice I 

I c^e away with the feeling that the tottering figure of 
materiahsm would be brought to the execution block fftn-tn g 
this century. It had never done much to explain the mystcrv 
of mind. ^ ^ 

There arc pessimistic sdentists who predict that the end of 
our earth wiU be a fioaen planet rotating through emptiness. 
Maybe. But the end of man can never be so hopeless as his 
homc^ becattse be is more tbaa bod^.^ 
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CHAPTER Vn 

AM iJrrER^TEW WITH EGTFT'S UOST P AMETt FAStR 

T AHRA bey smotcd one of his innumcritble delic2telf 
scented Egyptian dgarettes, while he unfolded to me, 
one afternoon, the theories and pdndplcs which 
uodcdic his remarkable demonstiations. We sat in 
a limmous flat in that growing quartet which b Cairo’s 
inheritance from Europe. He had prombed to tell me much, 
and so I anticipated his fotthcomfng revelations with a kind of 
mild thrill; I certainly icoeiveti some illumioatmg answers to 
my questions. 

It b dways intciesdng, and sometimes profitable, to secure 
explanations of abnormal and extraordinary feats from those 
who have actually demonstrated them, and not from b^k- 
learned professors who can only theorize about them. 

" We must begin by recognising within ourselves the great 
possibilities which we all possess,” he commenced; “ and ym til 
we do this we must remain bound, hand and foot, to unnecessary 
limitations that prevent us ejmlolting our marvellous psychic 
and matetial powers. People, when confronted with the 
phenomena which I can produce, think it either some kind of 
conjuring or else something enUrdy supernatural. In both 
cases they arc wrong. They do not seem to grasp the fact that 
these things are perfectiy scientific, obeying die laws of nature 
licrsdf. It is true that I am using psychic laws which are little 
understood, but, ncverthdcss, they ar$ laws. Nothing that 1 
do is arbitrary, supetnatutal, or against such laws. As for 
those w-ho imagine I am a kind of stage illusionist, a conjurer, 
1 must pity their narrow minds, their inability to envisage any 
higher ^sibility for mankind than the limited experience which 
has fallen to then lot" 

My pen scribbled a stenographic note of the last sentence and 
I looked up, catching that wistful expression which sometimes 
stole into his mystic eyes when he i^udcd to hb critics. One 
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fdt that he would rather make friends than cncniics* would 
rather find understanding than incur miaundetstanding. 

They thinks for ’instance, that when I run hat-pins ot 
skewers through my jaws if it is not a clever trick then it is a 
matter of bein^ drugged, or if none of these things then It is a 
matter of forcing my will to resist the pain. Yet, if that were 
true, why is it d^t there are no scars on mjf body after I have 
been so badly wounded and cut ? The fact is, that they cannot 
get away from their accustomed ways of thinking they cannot 

S the possibility of the truth of my own c,xplanations. Let 
try to stick kmves and skewers into their own throats and 
faca: they will soon see the difFetcncc. They may keep on 
saying to themsdves that they do not fed it, and they may try 
their utmost not to, yet they will cer tainl y do so.*’ 

He paused on this indignant note. 

" But you want my explanations. The two secrets—although 
that is hardly the correct term. It will suffice—which enable me 
to perform all my feats are, fitst, picssure on certain nerve centres 
of the body ; second, ability to enter into the cataleptic coma. 
Anyone who is suited and who will undergo the long training 
which 1 had to undergo in order to master and success fuUy 
practise the appliaitioa of these two secrets, may perform the 
same feats. Without such application I could not ckim to have 
the courage to resist the pam of these feats without a murmur, 
for I am not built like those Hindu fakirs you have seen who 
volupmously seek to torture themselves and who endure 
voluntarily terrible sudetings dictated by their doctrines of 
asceticism. I have broken away from such barbarous doctrines 
and I definitely condemn the exaggerated exercises those 
ascetics set themsdves. The only things I share with them arc, 
on the doctrinal side, to live inwardly detached in spirit, and 
on the side of practices, the swallowing back’wards of the 
tongue and the entry into catalepsy,*’ 

He spoke with a frankness which, knowing the ways of 
thought of Oriental fakirs, surprised me. However, I asked 
him ; 

Will you please explain more fully your first secret ? ” 

“ Yes,” came the soft voice in response. " Briefly, it is 
'^necessary for me to tell you that the nerves arc the conductors 
of all pain, but it is necessary to point out that by finger pressure, 
to draw the blood away from the brain, on sclMcd nerve 
ccniics, the latter are struck with anaesthesia. Mind yon, I am 
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not for a moment suggesting that anyone should piacdse this^ 
because wicliout the long and proper training requisite such 
UQguidcd experiments would simply be foolhardy and d^ger- 
ous. W hen such pressure is combined ^ith a concentration of 
thought on the state of losing consdousness, as well as with a 
complete relaxation of the muscles and nerves ; when all this 
is followed by a complete ssn'allowine backwards of the tongue 
and a brusque inhalation of air, rigid cataleptic coma is sure to 
supervene. And tlien, for about twenty-five minutes afterwards, 
the flesh automatically will become totally insensible to pain, 
no matter how intense, how atiodous the latter ought to be.” 

" What arc the nerves upon which you excmisc pressure ? ” 

" They arc the main carotid arteries serving the head, the 
hypnotic centres of the temples, and the pncumo^stric nerves. 
But, as 1 have said, these are not to be played with. Anyone 
who tried to compress the carotids, for instance, and succeeded 
in drawing his blood away from the brain, would most probably 
find a buzzing produced inside his head through the blood 
leaving the nape of his neck; he would fail backwards helplessly, 
and incviubly he would faint. T can do this quite safely because 
1 have been trained since childhood by experts.” 

" And the ton^e swallowing-^ ” 

" Ah, that, of course, you have seen in India, among the 
Yogis. Even $0 early as when I was a child of four months 
old, my father began t© turn my tongue back with his finger. 
Tire result was a kiod of convulsive fit. Wlien the latter became 
too violent it was a sign that the practice had been overdone 
and that it was necessary to stop it fox a while. To-day, 1 can 
swallow my tongue backwards with ease; though I still some¬ 
times experience difficulty in returning it to its normal position 
and have to thrust it forward 'with my fingers. Yotir Hindus 
occasionally indulge in tongue-lengthening exercises in order 
to be able to perform this difficult feat of curling the tongue 
back and sealing the -windpipe; which also prevents the entrance 
of dangerous insects,^ or even germs, whilst the body is lying 
helpless underg round,’' 

1 I reinciiibcr now that ficaou, the Hindu Yogi in my book A Jfiuvi 
HI Sreni Indim, who bad studied along aimiUr lines to Tabra Bey, once told 
me that any Yogi who midcitook to be buried alive for ■ fixed period would 
rdiisc to be biitied in a place teeming with the destructive little creatum 
known as white ants, which are capable of eating through wooden co^Giu 
and dcTOuriog the cotranced body. 
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4 < li^ve entered the coim, vhat happens ? ** 

Before I enter this state, 1 always £x beforehand the moment 
of my awakening. When that moment arrives, I awake. Mw 
proplc employ this form of auto-suMCstion in a simple manner, 
as when they tell themselves at night to awaken from sleep at a 
certain hour, m time to proceed to their work next day. *^Thi 3 
IS a proof that the subconscious mind never goes to sleep ■ it 
is only the conspous mind which has such a lapse, which 
also eatplaim why sleep-walkers often perform^ quite in- 
mlligent actions without rcmcmbcdcg afterwards what they 

uS commencement of the cataleptic trance 

of ^ innportant vital fhnetions 

of bi^cathmg and blood-circuktion. We know well that most 
dMlare that death must inevitably supervene should 
this happen, but 1 need not stop to argue die Lint with you 

testimony to ha4ig 

witnessed the contrary m India. The fakirs alone can stop 
breath and blood movements and yet live on. Let it suffice to 
say that all arcuktion of the blood completely stops whilst I 
am in the cataleptic coma. In fact, the whole rhythm of mv Ufc 
IS susp^ded. It IS essential diat I emphasize the fact that^^ 
IS not the catalepsy sometimes attained m hypnotic experim^s 
up other persons, because in such rases V dr^arion 5 
bUd IS fteqpdy intensified. Why so? Because the methods 
used are totally different and quite unrelated. You will see this 
ffetcflw most dearly in the method which employs hypnotic 

k pbysiologlal mcaS, t£t 

Aiff tongue^wallowing. Another 

imenspty against pain lasts not more than 
wenty-five minutes after I awaken from the second 
tnmee. No such fixed period marks the^S^Sf hypS^d 
Bubjp H™ot:c states induced by sugg^Lon f^LuS 
render the subjeetk body insensible to pain, U is ti^c S to S 
insensible to Jc pain pr the state has passed, as 1 am^is another 
thing pgethcr But the most impoLnt chffcrcS afW 
*s that I put myself bto the trance sSte cndrdraTmTowrwm’ 
whereas what hypnotist can hypnotize himsel/p ** ^ ‘ 

It IS remarkable that your body is so iinscarrcd. after the 
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numerous stabs you must have received during the course of 
your career. Hour do you explain diat. Doctor ? ” 

“ To achieve that, I do two things. The first is to accelerate, 
temporarily, the hlood circulation. You know that die doctors 
found it rose up to 1 jo during the experiment the other evening. 
That accelerates my heart but does not over-drive it, and its 
rapidity docs not fetigue me. Such swiftness of hlood-flow 
oatataUy helps to the wounds with amazing celerity. 
Remember I do this by mere will. The s^nd is to raise the 
temperature of the hlood to fever-heat. This destroys ail germs 
which may have been introduced into the wounds and actually 
^Infects the latter. My wounds never suppurate, and always 
heal completely withm a few minutes or, in more serious cases, 
within a tew hours at most.” 

I next raised the subject of hk greater feat, that of being 
buried alive. 

He threw away the remnant of a cigarette and immediately 
proceeded to light another. 

I need not tell you that thousands of years ago in andeut 
Egypt, as in ancient India, the same feat ’W'as performed qdtc 
commonly,^’ he replied. ** In those days the imivcisal material¬ 
ism which prevails to-day had scarcely begun; everyone 
believod in the soul and, therefore, experiences such as mine 
were thoroughly understood. Everyone believed then, as we 
fakirs do to-day, that it is the soul which mysteriously guides 
the life of the body and the consdousness of the mind. We 
Iwlieve that the soul can live apart from the body, that if die 
cbemical'atoms which compose the body return to earth in the 
form of Carbon, potassium, hydrogen, oxygen and so on, then 
the soul, which is their vital force, returns to its source, the 
Unknown Force, which is eternal. I need hardly ti^ you, 
further, that the danger of modem materialism is that it dves 
false habits of thinking which deprive pien of that incalculable 
force, the power of the soui. So much for theory. 

"In btief, I may say that by the profoundcst cataleptic 
entiancement physical life is suspended, but the unseen spark 
of the soul continues, nevertheless, to function. To demon¬ 
strate tbiji demands a long and severe training, which is usually 
begun at a very early age, I mentioned that my own father 
began to train me when I was only four months old. ^ Now I 
Can allow mysclf to be buried for a few days, if I desire, and 
emerge quite unharmed.” 
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** Sceptics al^^ays raise one objection^’* I murmured. Hiey 
olStays enquire bow It is possible to live underground without 
breathing ? ’’ 

“ Take a simple case. The pearl-fishers off the coast of East 
Africa can stay under water without breathing for eight or nine 
minutes. That represents the highest record foe normal human 
beJngiS, as fin as ! know. Now turn to the animal kingdom. 
'iTie frog is a rapid breather, yet it will remain under water 
w-Ithout air for as long as four hours. How can it do that? 
Examine it and you wUl find its body rigid. In fact it is cata* 
leptic. You will notice, too, that the eyes are dosed, though 
not by the eyelids; by a spedal protective skin which wards 
off the danger of prolonged contact with the water. Take the 
water-turtle. It lives quite freely in the air and yet it, too, can 
spend several hours under water. If, however, you deprive a 
turtle of air and force it to remain under water against its will, 
it suffocates and dies. The reason is that it has not had time to 
prepare itself for its underwater expericuce. Crocodiles which 
have somewhat similar powers of living in both elements, 
hibernate without breathing during certain months of diminished 
vitality. Science can scarcely explain how these creatures van 
live without oxygen. Some kinds of bats, of course, provide 
well-known cases of winter hibemation when they remain 
suspended without breathing, 

“ Let me tell you, at once, that the key to the incomprehensible 
performances of these animals is that they cuter a state of special 
catalepsy. And, if the animals can do this, why not human 
beings, who, after all, possess animal bodies ? If human beings 
will apply this key they, too, am obtain the same results. Tim 
we faints have proved. Were I not in cataleptic trance during 
the experiment of being buded alive, 1 would be suffocated 
within ten minutes. There do exist circumstances in which we 
can live without breathing.” 


5 

I watched him blow the grey smoke feora his fragrant 
cigarette, and then 1 asked : 

“ If, as you say, during the period of burial the soul is 
detached from the body, docs it enter the Beyond ? And what 
can you tell us of your experiences in that sphere ? " 
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" Unfortuiuitfilv, I can tell you almost nothing, I do not wish 
to pose as a man Showing the scctets of the Beyond, Although 
we have awakened the marvellous powers of the subconscious 
mind to such an extent, there are still mysterious depths which 
\vc have been unahlc to penetrate. The trouble is that when wc 
fakirs escape from the body we pass into a condition similar to 
that of sleep-walkers, that is we are unconscious of our existence 
and yet we exist, and when we return to bodily life we arc 
unable to remember anything of our appareotly supernatural 
adventure. It may be that wc have explored the regions of the 
world of spirits, but as wc do not remember our experiences 
wc can say nothing of that world. Our slumber is so deep that 
it is just like the animal hibernation of those animals I have 
mentioned to you,” 

This t^'3S indeed to be regretted. That a man who had 
" died " not a few times, as had Tahra should be unable 
to bring back any bdghter report vras decidedly disappointing. 
If complete blan^css, sheer unconsciousness, lay beyond the 
grave—it was paradoxically a living blankness. I expressed my 
disappointment at such negadve result. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

” We must respect htets as we find them,” he replied. " How¬ 
ever, I believe that 1 returned, as in real death, to reunite my soul 
with the Universal Soul, the Unknown Force. In that sense, I 
believe we are immortal.” 

I wondered how the Universal Force—or God, if you like— 
could be an infinite state of complete unconsciousness, for 1 
could not conceive how a conscious being—^^an—could 
derive his mind from an uncoascious Being—God, But I did 
nor raise the point because it would land me in a theological 
argument, and I was dealing, here, with scientific facts. Never¬ 
theless, I respected Dr. Tahra Bey’s frank explanations as I was 
sate he desedbed his experiences exactly as they had occurred. 

He proceeded to tell me the sto^ of a curious case of burial, 
A wdl-known fakir had been buried ahve, in the year 1899, at 
Tanta; Dr. Tahra Bey’s native town. He had predetermined 
to awake not before the the ryth May, 192J. Wlien the allotted 
date arrived, he was disinterred and found to be still alive, 'fbe 
6csh was in perfect condirion and all his organs sound, except 
that he had lost tlic power of speech. Six months later the man 
died, 

I asked Dr. Tahra Bey why the man had died so soon. 
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He said : 

It was ott account of the wcaiingHout of liis body under- 
gtound, Such prolon^d burials shorten a fakir's life. On the 
other hand, if a man is buried for not more than Treiy short 
periods, say one to three days, a marvellously bvigotating and 
healing effect is the result. Centuries ago the Egyptian Ekprishes 
discovered this. In those days they were entrusted with Ac 
punishment of certain criminals who were, instead of being 
sentenced to dcaA, made to undergo long periods of burial 
after the EfetT.dshcs had properly prepared their bodies. The 
periods varied in length according to the nature of the crime. 
It was discovered that although this ordeal shortened their lives, 
on Ac oAcr hand, they were marvellously cured of their diseases, 
no mattei what kind, whilst Aey lay buried m Ae hot sand. 
My explanation is that such burials provide all Ac benefits of 
prolonged rest and of fasting. The fasdng cure, so popular 
nowadays, allows Nature to set to work and heal the body of 
its maladies. A burial for a couple of days is equivalent to a 
fast for Ae same period, wiA At added benefit of complete 
repose for every bodily function, a benefit which our overworked 
organs can alone appreciate. This profound lethargy of a 
short burial sets potent healing forces at work, Aus pmving 
Ac power of soul over mattci: and the striking intcliig^cc 
whidi rests in our subconsdous minds.” 

But are Acre no dangers in being buried alive ? ” 

He spread out his haci^ wi A an aic of acceptance. 

" Of course Aey exist, but, by proper precautions, they can 
be forestalled The process used must be carried out with Ac 
utmost care, for here we are playing wiA life and death. There 
was a young fakir named Said who met his death in Ais way. 
He was a most promising young man of eighteen who had 
unreservedly dcAcatcd himself to the life of a tokir and had been 
trained in Ae process of auto-catalepsy you have seen me 
practise. He dedded one day to undertake Ae courageous feat 
of being buried underground for no less Aan six years. Wei!, 
Aat was done, his body being placed in a special tomb. To 
eierdsc some control over the fiat and to hdp him, some 
devout Muhammedans opened hb tomb once every year during 
Ac holy festival of Ramadan, examined Ae condition of his body 
and Acn said praters over it. During Ae first two years his 
body was found in a perfect state of preservation, but at Ae 
third opening they discovered, to Acir dismay. Aat womis had 
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penetrated the coffin in which he was encased and destroyed a 
part of his body.” 

** How do you explain that. Doctor ? ” 

He turned away from me to look out of the window, 1 
followed his g^ze and saw that it rested on the Nile, that 
wondrous river which has fed and supported millions of people 
through thousands of years, which has taken Egypt into its 
kindly arms as into a father’s. Then he tuined back. 

’*! have two theories. The first b that the preparations 
before entombment were not properly carried out. A fakir 
who is to undergo such a long interment should have his body 
completely covered with soft wax, as though a wax cast were 
being raken of the entire body. Then he should be deposited 
in a closed and sealed coffin out of which all dust has been 
drawn as though by a vacuum cleaner. Poor Said did not have 
these precautions taken. My theory b that the hole in his 
coffin oad been made by a snake, of a vc^ small but powerful 
species which exists in Egypt; that this snake had crawled 
inside, and over his body, eventually nuking its way into 
one of hb nostrils and thence penetrating to the brain. Thb 
injury to Said’s body would have allowed oxygen to enter 
hb body. I attribute part of the efficacy of the cataleptic state 
to the fact that it deprives the body Oif oxygen. I am confident 
that so long as oxygen b kept out of the entranced body, no 
microbe, and even no worm, will much it. The result of thb 
entry was that he lost, to some extent, hb defence of catalepsy 
against worms. These crept Into the coffin and beg^ to 
live upon the fiesb, first making their way to the inside 


organs.” 


Dr. Tahra Bey had painted a ghastly picture of the dangert 
which await the faMr who docs not successfully conclude his 
voluntary interment. One began to understand why the ancient 
Egyptians, wbhing to preserve their royal and aristocratic imd 
priesdy dead, not only embalmed and mummified thek bodies, 
but also enclosed them in thick stone sarcophagi, of almost 
indestructible granite which it was impo^ible to penetrate. 

“ After this you will understand why one must chatacterize 
as nonsense the criticisms that, when I perform my own feat 
of being buried, 1 have secret pipes conveying ak to me. When 
I Was some years younger, 1 let myself he buned for one hour 
in an open-ak garden, and people danced over my grave. 
Nevertheless, my object b not to astonbh people as do stage 
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conjurers, but to dcmoostiatc what great powers lie, little 
known and less understood, within us. 

" It has sometimes happened that I have failed when about 
to give a demonstration, and 1 have always been frank enough 
to admit the fact. But, because of my long training and 
experience, such failure happens rarely.** 

5 

" Is it possible, Doctor, to perform an interiul operation 
upon you while you are in the cataleptic coma without using 
anxsthetic ? ” I enquired. 

" My belief is that it is perfectly possible, but I have never 
tested the point, A doctor once suggested that my wounds 
with the daggers and hat-pins might only be superficial; he 
asked whether I could support an operation without pain. 1 
answered that I thought so and was willing to submit to one, 
provided it was not a dangerous t perarion. As the doctor 
replied that the law of the country forbade an operation not 
necessitated by illness or disease, and as 1 was neither ill nor 
diseased, we were unable to proceed further with the matter." 

We had covered the ground of his special experiences ; now 
1 wanted to touch on his general attitude towards these things. 
His independent views were so outstanding among fakirs of 
the Orient that I sought to elucidate them still further. He 
smiled when I mentioned the subject and did not let me finish 
my last sentence. Making a slight gesture of the hand, he 
rejoined: 

“ I would like to see them placed on a scientific basis, stripped 
of all the false suggesrions and auto-suggestions, mostly religious 
or superstitious, with which they have generally been inextricably 
mixed, 1 have witnessed the harm done to the cause of truth 
thereby. I have broken away entirely from the traditions of 
the faJors. Our science is one tlung, religion is another; they 
ought to be kept separate. It is not that I do not believe in 
religion—^far from it; 1 regard it with respect and as some¬ 
thing necessary to the life of man, since it bestows moral power. 
But, as you have noted in India, the tendency of man to ascribe 
to God or to spinih or to angds what arises solely out of his 
own soul powers, his subconscious, is so suong that I fed a 
complete break-away is necessary if our teachings are to be 
purified &om superstition and sdentifically explained. Many 
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fakirs are the victims of their own sdf-suggestioiis, wMc others 
are the victims of the suggestioos given them by their traditions. 
They may produce genome feats, but false theoretical esplana- 
docs. Look at the dancing Dervbhes who whirl themselves 
into a hypnotic state and then cut themselves with daggers 
and knives without feeling pain. They preface this feat with 
elaborate ceremonial rituals and the saying of many prayers— 
in my opinion aU needless and simply a form of creating auto¬ 
suggestion to arrive at a state which 1 cart enter quickly and 
without prayers, solely by understanding the natural laws 
involved. My conviction is that fakirs have frequently used 
their marvellous feats to impress the minds of people, before 
imposing upon them their religious beliefs. They have adopted 
a mystety-maidng attitude to increase the force of such 
impressions they make. All that is futile in these days, when 
science and education have made so much progress. These 
mystery-mongers would do better to study science and explain 
their feats scientifically.^’ 

Dr. Tahra Bey was right. The age of abracadabras is past. 
Mystery and mystification belong to a dimmer time than ours. 
In these enlightened days, truth must be straightly exposed, 
not by the crooked and devious methods of fable and fiction, 
symbol and simile, broken hints and awe-inspiring whispers, 

** But what of tiiose fakirs who claim to enter into tcligious 
ecstasies ? ” 

** I do not deny that they may have had these experiences, 
but the latter belong to the sphere, of religion, which is outside 
my experimental researches. It is enough for me to work 
w*ithin the field 1 have undertaken. It is enough that I can 
demonstrate how the subconscious, the soul, survives and 
returns after the body passes through a state equivalent to 
death. In that alone I find instruction enough. Who can doubt 
the reality of the soul after such an eipetknee? It is enough 
that I can demonstrate the wonderful powers of this soul, which 
will support my body when a large stone is smashed to bits 
upon it without harming me in any way. When a friend of mine, 
a trained athlete, thou^t he could imitate this feat and tried to 
do so he had his spine smashed. He had developed his body 
but forgot to develop the powers of his subconscious mind. 
The hope held out to mankind by the nurture of these powers is 
so subWe that 1 sometimes dunk they could bring about a 
new golden age. Science can no longer regard the w'ondcrs of 
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the subconscious as the product of diseased imagu^on; it 
must study them serious^ and earnestly, thus paying tribute 
to the Unknown Force which, uncreated itself, has ncyettheless 
created the universe.” 

Thus the eternal Sphinx of man’s own mind challenges our 
enquiry and courts our investigations. We need not fev. Man, 
who rises from protoplasm to paradise, U an anrient riddle that 
is destined to be solved by modem enquiry. The twentieth 
century will am pl y verify this prediction. 



CHAPTER Vm 

m THE NAHE OP ALLAH, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE MEHaFULl 

I FELL upon 017 knees behind one of the noble pillars 
of the mosque and let the wings of ™y heart flap their 
way silently upwards in reverent devotion to that Higher 
Power which the men around me called Allah, the Power 
10 which I had never been able to assign any name but which 
1 . too, had agreed to call Allah during my sojourn in Egypt. 
I knew that we all in this respect meant the same thing, the same 
Supreme Being Who holds us all in the hollow of His unseen 
hands, and 1 could ve^ well accept Him by one name as by 
none. 

I do not know how long a time passed before someone began 
to read from a ponderous ancient folio of the Allah’s 

sacred writ for this land, in barely-heard chanted tones. And, as 
the pleasant Arabic murmurs fell from his lips, I looked up and 
glanced around at those others who had obeved the Prophet’s 
command to gather at the onset of dusk and remember for a 
few minutes the Divine Source to w'hich we owe our very life 
and being. There was an old man beside me dressed in a long 
robe of Dluc-striped white silk. His skin was the colour of 
pale walnut and provided eicellcnt background for a row of 
splendid white teeth. He touched the soft red carpet with his 
foieh^d the while he whispered his prayers; and constantly 
lifted himself up, again to repeat the prostration. Anon he 
placed his hands flat upon his thighs, continued his whispering, 
and, before long, bent his brow to the floor once more. 

There was another old man who entered and invoked the 
mercy of Allah even as 1 gazed around and who was also soon 
swaying to and fro at ms devotions. He looked cstrcmely 
poor and his tattered robe, which had once been white but was 
now dull grey, was in danger of becoming a heap of tags. 

His scarred and wrinkled face seemed a little died with the 
battle which life and Allah bad imposed upon him ; but here, 
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in this venerable building dedicated to tranquil world-forgetting 
devotion, his mind btent on the afternoon prayer, some of the 
lines disappeared from his skin and a mellow peace crept slowly 
across his face. One could read his feelings so easily. Did 
they not say: 

“ O Allah, the Victorious, the Pardoner, vcnly Thou hast 
ordained Thy servant’s life to run hardly, yet surely Thou 
knowest what is best for him. It is good once more to prostrate 
oneself before Thee and to praise Thee, Hath not Thy Prophet, 
upon whom be peace, declared : ‘ Fear not, neither be ye grieved, 
but rejoice in me hope of Paradise which hath been promised 
unto you.’ Exalted, dicrefote, be Allah, the Almighty King. 

the Truth 1 ” rj i.- rr 

Here was a man who had the courage to connoe ms uie, 

blindly, if you like, to the all-powerful care of Allah; and. 
evidently, he never regretted it. He accepted whatever came ; 
the good along with the bad, with the venerable phrase: 

“ Inshallah! ” (if God wills 1). 

1 turned my face away and caught sight of a pious Moslem, 
who looked like a merchant just arrived from his bazaar booth. 
He stood in the prescribed attitude with his face towards the 
cast and his feet slightly apart, his open hands raised on each 
side of his face and touchmg bis ears, and then, sonorously, 
uttered the salutation: “ God is most great I ” He popped his 
hands to his waist and murmured for a while the opening chapter 
of the Then he slipped his hands to his knees, inclining 

his body a little and spreading his fingers, and said: “ May 
God hear him who praiscth Him 1 ” And. thus, he oontinued. 
bowing in accompaniment to his prayer, dropping to the floor 
from time to time in the thirteen-hundrcd-year-old postures 
prescribed for the orthodox Muslim. At the end, he turned his 
head and looked down at his right shoulder and said, as though 
addressing the test of the congregation: " Peace be upon you, 
and the mercy of God.” Turning his head to the left, he 
repeated the same blessing. He remained squatting for a while 
before he got up and quietly left the mosque. His soul had 
poured out its love to Allah and now he could return in peace 
to his wares. 

There were several others, too, all men, engaged in prayers 
that seemed all-absorbing, and who betrayed no awareness of 
their external surroundings. Eyes and thoughts must be stayed 
on Allah, the Prophet Muhammed had said, and they carried 
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out this injunctioc with a iitcralocss that was highly com¬ 
mendable. They had come here, not to esaminc their fellow- 
worshippers, nor to be examined; their only business was 
with AUah, and to Him they gave themselves up with a fervour 
that was unforgettable ro a sympathetic alien ouserver. 

Long-robed Cairenes sat, bowed or prostrated themselves 
near taibnsh-toppcd European-attired busbess men j the 
fortuneless poor paid their homage to Allah while mingling 
with Ae fortunate rich; and the scholar, his head packed with 
the lore of a thousand tomes, did not dJsdab to take his place 
behind the illitetate street-gamin, llieir profound reverence 
qfiH complete concentration could not but impress a looker-on. 
Such was ^e democracy which Wuharomed had established 
within these old, red, white and gold w'alls and under the 
pobted Saracenic arches of this beautiful mosque. 

For the mosques of Cairo imprisoned a heart-appealing 
beauty that caught me b turn helpless each time 1 lingered m 
them, ’^o could look from base to capital of the hunored odd 
exquisite white maible columns that arcaded this building and 
then tum his eyes towards the coble arches of ^e domed, 
ornamented, brown and gold roof without yielding his 
unreserved admiration ? Who could set eyes on the geometrical 
arabesques which adorned the stones of the mam arch without 
feeling real pleasure ? 

I got up and moved reluctantly awy. My slippered feet 
took the slowest of steps, tie while I gazed anew upon the 
colourful scene. There were the carpeted parapet-surrounded 
dais whence a white-bearded man had chanted verses from the 
Qtvan to us; the holy praybg niche, flanked by two slender 
columns, and the delicately carved wooden pulpit* whose 
ivory-inJald walnut door bore an ancient inscription—all 
bea^g the imprint of that artistry with which the Arabs have 
enriched the world. Around the walls stretched friezes of 
gkambg gold-lettered Arabic sentences taken from tlie 
the shapely characters providing a decoration In themselves. 
The lower part of the walls was Ibcd with many-colourcd 
marbles. Everythbg was grandJy spacious, as though ^ the 
builders had not stmted land for the house where men might 
foregather to worship Allah. 

I crossed the tile and mosaic pavement and reached the vast 
court—-nearly two-hundred feet broad—w'hcre a^ marble quad¬ 
rangle lay roofless to the winds of heaven. Four wide colonnades 
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dosed it In, themselves endosed within lofty crenellated walls, 
that shut out tlic world beyond so effectively that tius might 
wdl have been one of the Quranic courts of Paradise, bstead of 
a court in noisy Cairo. Soft mats tan from pier to pier and 
squatting or redining upon them were little groups of grave- 
faced men ; pious, turbaned scholars, perhaps, or poor atiac^ 
with plenty of time and little to do. Some prayed, some read ; 
some slept, and others simply lounged. Twittering sparrows 
darted mthcr and thither among the rounded columns m 
cjjcttement when the scholars dropped their studies and brought 

out their food. . , - l 

A covered, ornamented, marble fountain stood m the centre 
of ihe court, its white cupola^haped roof supported by round 
columns, iolaid with coloured enamels, while palms raised their 
tail heads to form a shelter around It. The immense quadrangle 
pre*!cntcd an attractive picture of simplicity, beauty and tran¬ 
quillity. Peace, as well as Allah, was its reigning sovereign. 
One heard, of course, the chirruping and trilling of little birds 
which had long made their nests under the arched roofs and 
among the can-ed capitals of the pillars—but their inCMsant 
soothing music provided an caceUent background for the silence 
itself. Near the fountain there was a small trough of fresh 
water, where the feathered songsters perched and preened 
themselves and satisfied their thirst. They splashed their tiny 
bodies upon the surface, and performed thdi ablutions like the 
true bdicvefs that they were, and flew off to resume their 
hereditary occupation of chorus-making. 

The bright morning sun thrust huge shadows here and there 
across the open court i the idlers looked at me, a momentaTy 
question in their eyes, to be swiftly dismissed as not worth 
the trouble of mental effort, and then they went on with the 
business of graceful idling. The scene I saw to-day exactly 
the same scene which some invading hclmctcd, armoured and 
triumphant Crusader must have witnessed so imny hundred 
years ago when he dismounted from his prancing horse and 
entered die old mosque. Cairo is rapidly changing, but its 
numerous mosques still stand, like so rainy fortified towera 
against wlfich the soldiers of modernity dash themselves in 
vain. And perhaps it is as well that these places should exist 
to-day, thus reminding our hurri^ and harried generation of 
what uanqu ill ity could be found in an epoch when men were 
a little less clever than they axe now. Under those shady palms. 
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or within those covered ircades, they might remembei the 
shelter of God or indulge in the luxury of dreams; at any rate; 
they could, if they wished, find here 3 pleasant place whence to 
view the city’s activities m perspective and whence to take an 
inventory of life at its true valuation. I savoured subdy the 
ancient peace of this place. 

At the entrance to this vast doister I took my slippers, for 
it was tightly ordained that none may walk with hooted feet 
upon the sacred sod of a mosi^ue and there deposit the unwelcome 
dirt of Streets. I handed the slippers to a mosque attendant who 
emerged from a darkened room, descended a Bight of stone 
steps whose Bat surfaces had been worn into curves by the tread! 
of nundreds of thousands of pious feet, and emerged once more 
in the narrow crowded lane. 


5 

1 walked a few paces away and stopped, turning to view 
the face and setting of this old building consecrated to the 
worship of Allah. It seemed a pity that part of the long frontal 
wall was hidden behind a row of old houses, but ample 
compensation remained in the sight of the towering minarets 
and the great heavy dome, the Reaming bulbous cupolas and 
the high latticed windows; and, lasuy, the enormous and 
elaborate entrance gates. 

Those minarets had no less chan eight sides each, as well as 
three balconies, and they soared upwards out of their square 
bases on the mosque as thoughts and aspirations soared upwards 
within the mosque itself. They were Ukc two tall, rosy fingers 
pointmg to the sky. The cupolas had Battened tops and quccrly 
resembled gigantic white turbans in comparison with the 
immense coloured central dome. They gleamed, as I watched 
them, in the blazing sun until my eyes smarted in the glare, 
llie battlemented w^all-tops stretched themselves out to form 
a perfect square. The high buB'and red walls shut out our wodd 
of business and barter. 

My eyes looked down again. Here in the street, sellers of 
sweetmeats, of Turkish dehght and Bat cakes, lined both sides 
of the entrance, displaying their offerings upon tiny, temporary 
tables, or even upon doth laid on the bare sidewalk itsdrl 
The stall-keepers sat patiently awaiting their occasional customers 
with an expression of pladd contentment. A few beggars 
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squatted dose to the steps, and two or three worshippers 
stopped on their way to or from the mosque to exchange scraps 
of conversation. A lemonade-seller, wearing the gaudy strips 
crimson robe of his trade, and carrj'ing a huge tilted brass um 
and a row of tumblers, looked qulzaically at me, and then moved 
away. A quaint old man with an enormous beard sat on a 
little grey donkey which trotted past with its patriarchal burden, 
'fhe usual street multitude stirred hither and thither. The air 
was tremulous in the afternoon heat, while the sun hung in a 
bowl of glorious blue. 

Within the sacred precinct of the mosque was century-old 
peace; without it was this seething, jostling, trafficking crowd 
noisily bent on its business. Thus the two faces of life, with 
Allah shdtering both beneath his ample wings. 

5 

I was walking early one evening across the Square of 
Ismailia W'hen 1 noticed a carriage driver leave his empty carriage 
on the stand and dimb the low green-painted iron railing which 
fenced off a small locked-up, municipal-owned garden. He 
prostrated himself upon the ground under the setting sun in 
the direction of Mecca, and proceeded to pray for six or seven 
minutes quite oblivious of the world around. He was lost in 
his devotions, looking neither to right nor left; obviously 
overwhelmed by his religious feeling. This beautiful action 
touched me deeply, both on account of its artistic effect and as 
evidence of spintud loyalty. A policeman, stationed for traffic 
duty in the Square, watched him unconcernedly and let his 
trespass go without the slightest interference. 

Another night, about the hour of ten, 1 wandered over to a 
lonely stretch of road along the Nile l^k for a quiet stroll. 
Under the electric light of a solitary lamp-post, I discovered a 
young lad with a birch broom, a street sweeper employed by 
the town authorities. His back was propped against the iron 
post; and he was evidently taking a bnef respite frotn his 
toil beneath a night sky -which was fike a cupola of lapis-lazuli. 
He sang aloud in joyful tones as he read the tattered pages of a 
small book, at which he peered with short-sighted eyes by the 
lamplight. He sang with such real fervour, and was so rapt in 
his words, that he was oblivious of my approach. His eyes 
glowed with the fire of joyous aspiration to Allah. I took the 
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liberty of gkncmg at his book : it was a cheapo papec-eov’eted 
copy of the Qttrm, 'Hie boy*s clothes were dirty and tom, for 
his work was poorly paid ; yet his face was a picture of happiness. 

I did cot need to give him the grecdrig : ** Upon you be peace 1 ” 
He had found peace already, 

A third evening 1 varied my habitual menu by dining in a ' 
restaurant oS the Sharia Muhammed Ali which Europeans never 

E atroniaed, It was in the heart of the old quarter and therefore 
ept its old customs well. I came to know and respect its red- 
tarbushed proprietor, who possessed a fine character and an 
innatr politeness which sprang, not from his pocket, but his 
heart. The white-robed waiter had barely laid my dishes upon 
the table when he suddenly withdrew to a comer and took hold 
of something which leant against the wall. He treated it with 
such tenderness that one might have thought it to be his most 
treasured possession. It turned out to be nothing more than a 
faded straw mat, which he unrolled and spread upon the floor, 
laying its end in an easterly direction towards Mecca; which 
accomplished, he let himself sink dow’n upon the hard, comfort¬ 
less surface. For the next ten minutes he went through all the 

{ >rosttadocs of the devout, reciting his prayers the while in 
ow but clea^ audible tones. His thoughts were now wrapped 
in Allah. There were seven or eight other patrons in the 
restaurant at the time, and only one mote w'aitcr. It was 
the hour when a subsOmdal increase in patrons might 
momentarily be expected. Yet the old proprietor looked on 
approvingly, even nodded his bead, so that the tassels of his 
tarbush swung to and fto in unison with his approval. He 
never left his little partitioned vantage-platform where he sat 
and surveyed the homely scene as any Sultan might have sat 
and surveyed the interior of his palace. He himself never 
waited at table not directly accepted money. He was just an 
Odctital potentate who gave orders, but let others carry them 
out. As for the patrons, they accepted the present situation as 
good Muslims should, and were perfectly content to await the 
waiter's convenience. When at last the latter had emphatically, 
repeatedly and fervently assured himself-—and incidentally his 
audience—that “ There is no God but The One ” and that *' To 
God is the Victory ” he returned to consciousness of his 
surroundings, remembered that after all he w'as only a waiter, 
rolled up his mat and replaced it in the comer. He looked 
round, i^dJy happy; caught my eye, smiled, and came up to 
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get nay nett order. And when I left the restaurant he bade me 
farewell with a simple *' May God preserve you.” 

One can only understand the lelig^on of Islam when it is 
thus tmde manifest, put into action and ptaedee. I remember 
travelling on ^ railway that links Cairo to the port of 
Suca ana arriving at a wayside station. As I thtusc my head out 
of the window to check my Tvhereabouts I noticed a humbly 
clad woikiuan, one of a gang of labourers working on the line, 
detach himself from the group with a chant from xhRQ/tran on 
his lips and touch the ground with his forehead. He settled 
down at prayer on the sandy soil only a few inches away from 
the steel rails. His work w'as important for it gave him bread; 
but not so important that he could adbrd to forget his duty to 
Allah. I studied his face and found it the face of a man who lived 
by the light of conscience; who had attained some sort of inni-f 
peace, common labourer though he was, 

I walked, at noon, into one of those caffs which abound in 
Cairo, for a pot of tea and a couple of Egyptian cakes. Whilst 
I stirred the cubical su^r to assist its dissolution in the pleasant 
brown infusion, the cafe owner dropped to the floor and began 
liis tmdday prayer. The latter was almost a silent one, whispered 
to hintsclf ^one;. or rather, to Allah, I could not but admire 
the fervour he showed, and I could not but respect the wisdom 
of the Prophet Muhammed for so deftly teaching his followers 
to mingle the life of religious devotion with the life of the 
busy world. J could not but contrast the practical valu.e of 
Islam with the less apparent value of those far Eastern faiths 
which 1 knew so well, urhich seek too often to separate 
the worldly life from the spiritual life into watertight 
compartments. 

I bese arc but four cases out of many j four cases which 
showed me tvhat Islam meant to the poor and humble, to the 
illiterate and uneducated, and to the so-called ignorant classes. 
What did^ it mean to the middle and upper classes ? As far as 
I could discern it meant a faith less strongly held, because the 
onset of Western scientific education had weakened the bases 
of religion here as in every other Oriental land which it had 
touched. I make no criticism, but merely note the feet as an 
inevitable p^nomcnon, because I firmly believe that both 
taith and science arc necessary to life. The broader minds 
among the Muhammedans ate now arriving at the same 
conclusion. They see that sooner or later Islam must succumb 
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to the nvcfldetb ccntucj ajid the modem spirit, but they kuow 
that it need not drink the poison of complete spirit-denying 
rnatedsilism in order to do so. Yet, making all this allowance, 
the fact remains that the higher classes of Egypt hold to their 
religion more strongly than the higher classes of Europe and 
America. The will to believe dwells in the vc^ blood corpuscles 
of the Eastern man, and he cannot get rid of it, try as he may. 

But I will relate what I saw in the office of a friend, as rypic^ 
of what 1 saw in both offices and mansions alike. 1 had occasion 
to call on him not long before noon and partook of the Inevitable 
glass of Persian tea whilst he dispatched his business, he being 
a busy man and an Inspector-General under the Government. 

The ofEce of His l^celienq' Khalcd Hassancin Bey was 
perfectly up to date and, save tot a large framed Arabic text 
from the Qitranf much like any ofhee in Europe might be. His 
Excellency sat at a gloss-topped table, was constantly using 
the telephone, and kept his papers in automatic roU-shuttered 
filin g cabinets. 

Just before noon another visitor caHed, one of his own 
inspectors in hret, and a few minutes later His Excellency 
asked: 

" Y'ou have no objection if T say my prayers now ? ” and of 
course 1 reassured him on the point. 

Rugs were unrolled, both men slipped off their shoes, and 
prostrated themselves in the usual manner. For fully a do'^en 
minutes they were occupied with their prayers, while clerks 
went on working, messengers entered, left pa|Mtrs, and departed 
in an atmosphere of complete unconcern. 'I he two prayed as 
men who were utterly alone, utterly in ignorance of my presence, 
^Tten their devotions were ended they rose and resumed their 
seats at the glass-topped table, and continued to discuss their 
business. 

The thing impressed me intensely, as something wliich I had 
never seen in any Western office. Nowhere in Europe or 
jVmerica could one see the like. There, at midday, men would 
begin rushing out for lunch ^ here, in Egypt, these two men 
prayed first and then thought of lunch. 

If we in the West realiy believed, 1 thought, then this 
incident was both an example to be followed and a rebuke to 
be heeded. But could wc carry our faith thus far ? I doubted. 

It was this point which struck me so much in Egypt, God, 
Allah, to the Muslim was a very real Being, ana no mere 
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philosophical abstraction. Merchants, servants and ^otkmcn; 
nobles, pashas and officials, thought nothing of stopping tn 
the midst of their activities and kneeling prostrate before Allah 
in office, shop, street or home; quite apart from the mosque. 
Men-who never dreamt of arising in the morning or tctiring 
at night without bending themselves in brief reverence before 
Allah, might have nothing naore to teach us, but at least 
they had this one tiling to teach the Western world, so bus7 
and so preoccupied with other matters, I am not here raising 
the point of Islamic doctrines, which 1 shall explain in their 
proper place, but the point of what our faith in a Higher Power 
IS worth; call that Power whatever we wish. 

Imagine a man in London or New York getting down on his 
knees in an open street or space, thus publicly worshipping God ; 
because be fHt the call to do so, to remember the existence of 
Him who permits our own existence to continue I The man 
would either be laughed at, ridiculed and perhaps pitied by 
our over-clever modems, or else he would be arrested as a 
nuisance for obstructing the traffic of passengers or vehicles ] 

1 

The Sign of the Crescent hangs over the Near and Middle 
and Far East; w’hile lately some of its rays have spread 
t^idly over the most distant parts of Africa, Yet, the strength 
of the religion of Islam is not to be measured by the number of 
its adherents, but by the ardent devotion which each of those 
adherents gives to it. We, in the West, usually like to insert 
the qualiiymg adjective “ fanatical ” before the word Muham- 
medan, and, if we are not altogether right, we are also not 
altogether wrong. Here ore people who hold to the tenets of 
their religion with a fervour that we have lost. 

Why? 

Let us begin at the beginning. A man once knelt in a rocky 
cave on the meged slopes of Mount Hira, in Arabia, and prayed 
to the Almighty that the pure, undc^ed faith of the tot 
patriarchs might once again M made known to his people, who 
were sunk in the grossest Idol-worship, in a superstidous 
materialism which they mistook for religion. 

That mflTi was Muhammed. 

He v.'as of middle height, with long dowing hair, a pale face, 
which had just a touch of colour in the checks ; both brow and 
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mouth were wide, und the nose somewhat prommeat. His 
dress was simpler' than his position in life called for. He had 
been a merchant and had made a name in many towns for perfect 
integrity. Fair dealing and absolute reliability. He hadf tahen 
merchandise in the camel caravans as far off as Syria. Vear 
after year his long line of plodding camels had made their way 
with measured steps across undulating, tawny sand'<limcs and 
over rocky gorges, carrying great loads of goods which the 
black-turbaned caravan leader would sell in distant markets. 
At night, while his men lay sleeping, Muhammed would wander 
off by himself and sit for a wmle on the soft desert floor to 
reflect upon the mysteries of life and the nature of God. And 
the mystic stars threw their silver rays upon his solita^ upturned 
face, ^thing it in their own mystery, and marked him for their 
own child of destiny. 

After his roarria^ to the widow Khadjia, he developed more 
and more a habit of profound meditation upon the gtavest 
topics of human existence. It was thus that he became so 
gnevously aware of the shortcomings of the crude religion of 
his time, and of its inability to satisfy the deeper instinets of his 
fellow-men. At last he turned to his favourite retreat—a 
lonely cave on Mount Hir^ near the dty of Mecca—there 
spent an entire night lifting his heart until dawn in piteous 
prayer to the Infinite, not asung selfishly for personal illumina* 
tiop alone, but also on behalf of his people. Prayer passed 
after a time into entranced vision, and vision mto transformation, 
and tiansformadoa into conscious communion with God. 
Veil after veil was rent asunder. Strange paradox—that he 
should find luminous Truth inside that gloomy cave I 

And a Voice came unto him and said: 

** Thou art the Man. Thou art the Prophet of Allah 1 ** 

Henceforth, the merchant, Muhammed, accepted the mantle 
which had been proffered him, deserted his bales of merchandise, 
and became the new Slyer of the Word, that Word whose echo 
would rumble over three continents within one centuty. 

The Sibylline oracles of Rome had announced the future 
coming of Christ, and were thereafter silent. Christ came 
eventually, spoke His words to such as cared to hear Him, and 
then departed at an age wheu most men have hardly found their 
place in material life, let alone in spiritual life. I^ss than six 
hundred years after tlus event there came this other Prophet of 
the Unknown God. 
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He was fortuoatt enough to find his first disdple in his own 
^wife, for a -wife can do much to mar or make a man's life. The 
next man to whom he related his ocpcrience in the cave was 
Waraquah ; an old bent and blind sage who warned him ; 

" Of a surety they will drive thee into exile, for never hath 
noortal man brought what thou bringest without falling a 
victim to bitterest jwrsccution. Ah 1 If God deigned to 
lengthen my days until then, I would devote all my strength to 
helping thee triumph over thy enemies,” 

But the inspired prophet must always put up with the cross 
of loneliness and misundcistanding; there are compensations 
for him which are too invisible and too inrangible to be 
comprehended by the masses. 

Every new religion must prepare to be stoned at its birth by 
the stohd and stupid. 

His friends and reUdves formed the earliest group of con¬ 
verts, They met and prayed in a quiet house outside the 
city. 

In Mecca itself the people were following thdr rite of primitive 
magic, attempting to piopitiate the unseen powers of the 
psychic threshold, worshipping a multitude of fetishes; here 
they were worshipping the One God, 

For three years the gradually increasing group met and prayed 
In the utmost secrecy; for the appointed hour of public revela¬ 
tion, the date sec by Destiny, had not yet come.-. And then the 
Voice spoke again to the Prophet, saying : 

" Make known the Command which hath been given thee,” 
Whereupon he did not hesitate to call a great meeting of his 
people together and to vram them that if they did not fling away 
their ancestral cani^ture of religion and return to true worstiip, 
the wrath of Allah would fall upon them. They listened 
unconverted, and left in disgust. 

But the fire was now- ablaze within him and he went from 
place to place, preaching the message w hich had been entrusted 
to him. He dressed in coarse doto and ate simply. He gave 
away almost everything he had to the poor. He even went 
among the three hundred and sixty-six idols of the holy shrine 
of the Kaaba itself to remonstrate with the idolatcis there 
present, as Jesus bravely went into the Temple to remonstrate 
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with the moncjr-changeis. Ao aogty mob attacked him, and 
one of Ills followers was slain in trying to protect hint 

The prophet's cross can only be carried by one who believes 
all he has prophesied, down to the last lettet of the last word« 

The authorities, finding they could not muzzle this outspoken 
man, tried to bribe him with wealth and position. Muhaimned's 
reply was to warn them more strongly still of the coming wrath 
of^AUah. 

Thenceforth he was openly persecuted and he advised a 
number of his followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia, which they 
did. The vcrjgcancc of .the Meccan authorities pursued them 
even there, and the Black Emperor was asked to deliver up the 
fugitives. Instead of complying, he called for their spokesman, 
one Jafar, and asked: “ What is this leligton by reason of 
which you have separated from your people ? 

And Jafar told how they had been formerly leading a semi' 
savage life, worshipping idols, eating carrion, and oppressing 
the weak. Then came Muhammed as the Prophet of Allan, 
bidding them be truly spiritual, devoted towards the One alone, 
• truthful, chatitahlc and moral. He ended by reciting some 
passages from the Quran, which caused the Emperor to remark; 
“ Vcnly this, and that which Moses brought, arise from one 
lamp. Go 1 for, by God, I will not suffer them to get at you. 
Go to thy dwellings and live and worship in thine own way, 
and none shall interfere with you." 

Meanwhile, the persecution of Muslims in Arabia grew 
worse. When some of his persecutors asked Muhammed for a 
tniiade to prove his apostlcship, he lifted 1^ gaze to the sky 
and replied: 

“ God has not sent me to work wonders. He has sent me 
to you. lam only the bringer of Allah's message to mankind." 

It was during this bittci time that Muhammed reported an 
extraordinary experience which had come to him in the night. 
He had been taken out of the body in spirit by the angel Gabriel, 
and had met the spirits of the great Prophets of effd—Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and others—in the invisible world of 
the angels. He had, also, been shown how the destiny of the 
world is written down. 

Not long after, this experience was followed by the rapid 
spread of Muhammed’s doctrines, with an inevitable increase 
in persecution as its rciult. And just before a number of men 
had decided to slay the Prophet, the latter was inspired to leave 
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Mecca, sccicdy and inate his "way across the desert to the ^ 
of Medina* where he had a great welcome and kid the foundation 
of the first mosque ever built. The day of his entry became the 
first day of the first year of the new Muslim calendar* although 
it was in the year fiaa of the Christian calendar. 

That was the turning point in Islam^s fortunes. 

The Meccans declacca wax upon the inhabitants of ^^cdina. 
A st^ force led by Muhamitied left the latter town and en¬ 
countered the enemy, completely defeating them. The victors 
marched on and fought a further battle, which ended in¬ 
decisively. Still more battles occurred resulting in a strengthen¬ 
ing of Muhammed's position. He sent envoys with letters to 
the King of Greece, the Emperor of Abpsinia, the King of 
Persia, and the King of Egypt, informing them of the Propnet^s 
mission and message, and inviting them to embrace the religion 
of Islam. 

Seven years after his Sight from Mecca, Muhamrned set out 
with his army to tetutn to the city. Bemuse he did not wish 
to shed blood unnccessadly, he made his followers pile their 
weapons eight miles away from the city imd ^ pM^cefiil 

men. They were permitted to make Uieir visit and to leave 
again unmolested. But, not long after, the Meccans assisted 
some tribesmen to massacre Muslims who sought sanctuary in 
their temple, and Muhainmed was compelled to lead his army 
eastwards to Mecca once again. He took the dty, broke up 
the stone images, peacefully converted the inhabitants, and set 
up his government thetc. 

Islam now spread all over Arabia* bringing the wild tnbes to 
sit at his feet and leatn a higher faidi, Muhamrned gave his l^t 
address to his followers from the back of his camel, on the hill 
of Arafa. 

" I leave the book, the ^tiran, for you,** he told them, in his 
customary, slow, deliberate manner ^ ** hold fast to it, or you 
shall go astray. For this is probably my last pilgrimage. Do 
not adopt your pre-lslamic habits and begin to tush at each 
other’s throats after I go; for one day you will have to free 
Allah, who shall require you to answer for your sins.’* He 
remirided them that the Proohet was one like unto them, a man, 
though a messenger of Allan, and warned them not to worship 
mere graves. 

On an afternoon soon after, he returned to the gieat Unknown 
whence he had come j his last words being i 
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« Xhett is now none so great a friend as He.'* 

This happened in the six hundred and thirty-se<»nd 
our era and in the sixty-first year of Mohammed’s life. He had 
disproved the bfaUibiUty of the saying that a prophet is without 
honom in his own country. 




CHAPTER TX 


INTERVIEW WITH THE SPIRITUAL HEAD OF THE 
UUHAMMEDANS 

I WAS curious to know the authoritative answers to a 
number of questions upon Isliun about which I had 
formed my own notions, based upon the rough guide of 
experience, but upon which I did not know the eitact 
rulings of the Prophet and his book. So I toot my way to His 
Eminence the Sheikh d Islam, the mao who presides over the 
headquarters of the religion in Egypt under the rounded 
minarets and hattlementcd walls of El A^har Mosque-University. 
His penonal name is Shdkb Moustapha el Maraghi, and the 
institutioa of which he is Grand Rector h venerable with a 
thousand years of authority as the Muhammedan centre whose 
word on quesdoos of faith and creed is hnal. He is a man of 
poqtidcal powers. It is tme that Arabia holds the Holy Stone, 
the Kaaba of Mecca, the Sacred Place to which every devout 
Muslim hopes to make pilgrimage one day; nevertheless, it is 
Egypt which holds the Living Stone, the brain and nerve-centre 
of Idam. The Grand Rector is not only the chief dignitary of 
Islam in Egypt, but, because of the international character of 
El Azhar, an authority for other countries as wdl. At El Aahar 
the pride of Muslims, the deeper aspects of the religion have 
been taught since its early days to those who wish to perfect 
themselves in its doctrines, and who wish to understand in 
complete detail the message of their revelator, Muhammed. 

“ The Q»/ran, rightly read, encourages scientific researches 
into the knowledge of God and of the universe/’ said Sheikh 
d Maraghi to me during the interview recorded bdow. “ There 
is no science which can be foreign to the Creator and His 
creation, and nothing in any which can be contrary to the pre¬ 
cepts of Islam. And the quesrion ^ces us of purifying our 
religion of superstitious and fantastic interpretations. These 
studies assist us to do so. It is to the interests of Islam in this 
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century when science has made such progress, to place at the 
disposal of its students the same sources of learning." 

“ Things are somewhat better than a century ago, when Edward 
Lane reported that ‘ the Muslims are very averse from giving in- 
fomiadon on subjects connected with their religion to persons 
whom they suspect of differing from them in sentiments,’ but 
some of the old reserve still temains.” 

It was not easy for a man who was not a Muhammedan—-in 
the orthodos sense, anyway—^to obtain the interview that I 
desired; but, after some preUminadea, the good oflices of 
mutual friends brought it alraut at last. 

The way took me through the oldest swarming quarter of 
Cairo, along a wide street tl]^t split the bazaar area into two and 
deposited me at tbe very doors of the oldest centre of Muslim 
leamiiig in the wodd, at the entrance to El Azhar itself. I passed 
under intertwined arabesques and spacious arches into a large, 
sunny courtyard, just as hundreds or thousands of students had 
passed before me during the long history of the place, students 
who emerged later to teach the words of die Prophet Muhammed 
across the Eastern world; to provide authentic intetpretadons 
of the hoijQtttmj and to keep the flame of Muslim cmtuie ever 
burning. 

When I was ushered into an audience hall and thus into the 
presence of His Eminence and alter w'c had exchanged the usual 
greetings, I found time to study this gmve-fliccd man of medium 
height who enjoys a unique prestige in the world of 
Muhammedans. 

Sheikh d Maraghi, formerly Grand Cadi of the Sudan, has 
considerable influence not only in religious circles hut also 
among a section of prominent public men. 

Under a white turban, I saw a pair of steady, pierdng eyes i 
a straight, regular nose, a smaH grey moustache, a Arm mouth, 
and a stubble of grey growth on the chin. 

The great insdtution over which His Euunence presided gave 
its instruction free to thousands of students, future upholders 
of Muhammed’s doctrine, reedvi^ its own funds from endow¬ 
ments and Government grants, 'j^e poorer students were fed 
and lodged free, or dse received allowances of money. No 
longer could the old buildings house them all, so several 
branches bad been built in other districts, and with these 
extensions had come a change in the teaching ttsdf. Modem 
scicutifle studies had been introduced, wcU-equippcd laboratories 
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and *mphitheatE£3 for physics and chemistry provided, and 
up-to-date methods of teaching were now in practice. Yet, 
these reforms had been rntroduced—so carefully that 

the ancient atmosphere was still retained, and both old and new 
educational methods dwelt side by side. 

Once inside the walls, which enclose an array of colonnades 
and cloisters, of galleries and minarets, I saw black-bearded 
figuies who sat and pored over their Arabic books. The echoes 
of the students’ voices as they chanted Acir lessons, slightly 
swaying to and fro in rhythm with their sing-song, reached my 
cars. They squatted upon mats in small groups under the shade 
of cloistered roofs, while in their centre sat the teacher. 

That is the tradidonal method of teaching, fittingly retained 
b the ancient buildbgs. But, b the gre^t modem eactensions 
elsewhere, I had already found that His Embcnce had cauwd 
his religious university to take on a new lease of life by adaptbg 
it to present-day conditions. In this he had the enthusiastic 
support of the younger generadon of Muslims, but he had to 
batue for a time agamst crusted theologians who did not 
realize that El Aahai must fit itself anew to work b a cbanMg 
world. The battle was long drawn out but his victory complete. 

Just as sunlight is fordng its way bto the slummy narrow 
alleys of old Cairo, bit by bit, just as sanitation is winning its 
old battle with ancient quarters, and fresh air is dimimsnbg 
the strength of ccnti^-old odours, so modem thought is 
forcibly makbg its impression on the old Oriental. Tlie 
dsbg generation is spurring ahead on the journey towards that 
union of old-new ideas which is bcvitablc. 

These students come from every comer of the Muslim wodd, 
from Persia to Zanzibar, drawn like steel fiUngs to the magnet 
of El Azhar’s authoritative culture. They are dressed b red 
tarbush and white turban and every colour of robe. 1 expected 
to see some Chbese students among the host and I found them, 
but 1 was sutpttsed to discover young Japanese too. 

Sheikh el Maraghi was dressed b a long black and white 
striped silk shirt, over which he wore a longer robe, with ample 
sleeves, made of black silk. A white girdle was wound around 
his waist. He wore a pair of soft yellow morocco shoes which 
turned up at the toes. The whole efiect of his dress was one 
of simple effectiveness. . 

The grave quietude of his countenance pleased me. 

1 began by cnquiibg as to the central message of Islam. 
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His Emincace meditated his smswer with much delibctation. 
" The first pnaciple is that there is only One God. That 
was Muhamined's chief message. That is the message which 
God had given the Prophets (hfoscs and Ghost) before 
Muhammed was given it also. Muhammed repeated this 
message to the Jews and Chtisdans as a cdl to their priests to 
be united, whcrcis he found them at loggerheads. 

“ The belief in the oneness of a creating God who has no 
partner; a God who alone is to be glorified and worshipped, 
and who needs no mediadon between Him and the people whom 
He created. Prophets and apostles are only intermediaries who 
conunurucate His laws and orders, and who upon people 
to obey and worship Him, He is the only One whose succour 
is sought for the rehef of shortcomings, and cone other is to be 
appealed to for forriveness or solicited in tim e of need. The 
Lord (be He exalted I) saith : 

Ncithet invoke, besides Allah, that which nej rh r r profit 
thee cox hurt thee; for, if thou do, thou wilt then certaialy become 
one of the unjust,* and : 

*V ? should affict thee with misfortune, then there is none 
to lift it but He ; and if He willeth thee any gcK^, there is none to 
stop his &vour; He will bestow I'iis grace on whomsoever He 

pleaseth among His servants, and He is the Foifiivinj?. the 
Mcrdful.**’ 6 “6* 

" What does Your Eminence understand by the idea of the 
soul ? ** 

" The ^aran docs not define the word, so the Heads of 
Islam have entertained dificrent opinions about it at different 
times. Such opinions may be stumed lateileciually; but they 
must not be added to the Quratty the Inspired Book. Yet we 
beUeve, of course, in the Day of Judgment for every soul, 
when the righteous shall reap their rcv'ard and ill-docns shall 
receive their pumshment, establishing thereby the foundation 
of a moral sense. Thus saith Allah: 

** * And whomsoever doth an atom’s weight of good shall be 
lemmpensed for it; and whomsoever doth an atom’s weight of 
evil shall be punished for it.* ” 

“ To what way did Muhammed differ from the Prophets 
sent by God ? *’ 

** The Prophet Muhammed did not differ from other Prophets 
since they were all chosen by the Lord to deliver His message 
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to mankind, and as they all leccived revelation from Him. 
Muslims are enjomed to believe in the prophethood of all of 
them, without distinction. Thus saith the Lord : 

** ‘ Say ye believers : " We believe in Allah and that which hath 
been sent down unto us, and that which hath been scat down unto 
Abtaham and Ismael and Isaac and Jacob and his offspring and dwt 
which was given to Moses and Jesus, and that whi^ was given (o 
the Prophets from their Lord, We make no distinction between 
any of them and to Allah we axe icsignc<L“ * ” 

Again the answer bad come only after His Em i ne nce bad 
thought it over well. 

“ Do you think that no man can hdp another to fiod God ? 

1 mention this because the absence of priests in your religion 
is so striking.’’ 

“ Yes, there are no priests between man and God in Islam, 
but, nevertheless, we have learned Muslims who can t^ch others 
the way of God as it is laid down in the Qurai}, and in the sayings 
and doings of the Prophet Muhantmed. _ 

** These are some of the principles ordained by Islam, ^chout 
which no one could be worthy of b^g called a hluslim, and 
-which do not difTct from the principles of all religions that 
Allah has sent down to us through His ATOstles. Islam, which 
is not the only religion that enjoins the Wief in the unity of 
God, and which ordains obedience to God’s mjunctions, was 
not sent etcclusively to Muhammed (Peace be upon him) but it 
is G^’s religion which He has sent down through all Prophets 
and Apostles. Saith Allah: 

*'' Verily the true Religion with Allah is Islam and none other 
is acceptable unto Him ; and those who were given the Scrip 
diffeied not concerning it unril they knew the truth, through enmity 
and mutual jcaJousy/ 

Thus we poup Dur people into those who have studied 
deeply our religious lore* and those who have not done so. 
We respect and listen to the first class; but we do not regard 
them as inspired men—only as inteUectual men. No Muslim 
say this or that is forbidden to you, because God alone 
possesses the authonty to do so. There arc no intermediaries 
^dth Godp in our faith. That is a foundation stone of Islam. 
But we recognize and respect those who devote theix Bves^ to 
sacred studyi and wc go to them for their opinions and advice. 
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Heocc a ncgio who is well learned in Muslim matters has tlic 
right to obtain a respectful hearing for his opinions. In our 
history there is such a case where a Caliph on the throne took 
advice from a black slave who was well versed in the Prophets’ 
teaching and sayings. Of course, such a man was not kept a 
slave after that,” ^ 

“ May I ask. Your Eminence, whether mosques are essential 
to ^our religion ? ” 

“ No, people use than as places in which to pray, and they 
go there to hear a sermon on Fridays, but, as there arc no priests 
or ceremonies, the mosques are not essential to the practice of 
Islam. Muslims may pray anywhere, not necessarily In a 
nuMguc—any piece of dean ground will do. Our object In 
building mosques is to bong unity by social fellowship in 
worship. Nevertheless, although not essential, worship m a 
mosque is naturally preferable,” 

“ What is the nature of your prayers ? " 

Came the quiet lesttainea voice: 

" When a Muslim prays it is understood that he repeats a 
section of the ^Mroft which he has learnt by memory. Usually 
It contains certain sentences which are tra^tionally known to 
contain the things a man should think of when he prays. I must 
say and repeat that the object of our prayers is not only to do 
our duty towards God, but also to be spiritually educated during 
me time we say them. The Muslim who repeats these words, 
day. Is thus constantly reminded of them. There 
could not be better words to use in prayer than those set him by 
the ^urati for this purpose. ‘ We pray to Thee and only Thee. 
We ask for no hdp except from Thee,’ Such are two sentences 
often usc^. BesideSj, set sentences help ignorant mea^ 

" Our prwers are quite short, they consist of the opening 
paragraph of the J 2 »rair and seven other texts ; but those who 
wish to do so can add any other texts they select. But no 
prayers of a man’s own malong may be added to these texts. 

" The Muslim must pray five times a day. Should force of 
circumstances stop him from saying his prayers at the right 
tinw, then he must make up for it later. It is forbidden to miss 
a single hour of prayer.’* 
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** What of a man who is sedously ill ? ” 

" If he is quite uaablc to stand 01 squat in the ptescdbed 
postures foi prayer, then he must say them whilst Lying down. 
And if he is unable to speak, then he must raise both hands to 
his temples as a sign of reverence to God, Do not forget that 
our postures make men show humility before God, by causing 
them to prostrate themselves. It U good for men thus to 
acknowledjge the neatness of God.’* 

" Five times a day seems much to ask of men ? ” 

No ; these prayers axe essential to remind men frequently 
of God, and also to educate them spiritually, as 1 said oefoie. 
Thus, when they address God as the Meidfut, they leam that 
mercy is acceptable in His eyes and it is a suggestion for them 
to become merciful in their own lives. Similady with the other 
qualities which we ascribe to God.” 

An official entered. He took the Grand Rector’s proffered 
hand, bent down and kissed It fervently, then touched it with 
his forehead. After he had seated hims ^, I asked: 

“ 'W'hat is the object of the pilgrimage to Mecca ? " 

“ Just as mosques increase locd fellowship in Islam, so the 
Mecca pilgrimage increases intematioual fellowship in Elam. 
All men are biothers in Islam, and both mosque and pilgrimage 
enable them to come together as such. Equality is a principe 
of Islam. Islam is essentially democratic and destroys class 
hatred. Islam has solved the problem of pauperism by prescrib- 
ing ordained alms, by taking a certain p^entage of the money 
of the rich to be distributed to the needy. If all did this, good- 
will, peace and compassion would reign supreme among man¬ 
kind ; a sound equiliorium between classes would be established. 
Every man who believes in Allah meets in the mosque or on 
pilgrimage every other bclievci as an equal. Thus a king may 
walk beside a beggar, or pray beside him. Islam calls upon 
people to lay aside racial and other distinctions, while it makes 
religious unity and humane principles the tie that binds people 
together. No credit is given by Islam to anyone except for 
righteousness and good deeds. For so salth Allah (m He 
e^ted) i 

” * O men. We have created you all of Adam and Eve, and we 
have made you into peoples and tribes that you might know one 
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another. Vcriljr the most worthy of honour among you in the 
sight of Allah, is the most righteous; Allah is all*knowing and 
cognisant of your innermost thoughts.’ ” 

■* There b a common idea in the West that Muhammedaas 
arc &natics and intolerant. Is this correct ? Also that Islam 
was propa^ted endidy by the sword. What comment do yon 
care to make on this ? ” 

Sheikh el Maraghi smiled. 

“ Islam has become a firm and unshakable belief ; Muslims 
have become reputed strict upholders of their faith. The biased 
critics of Islam Mve, therefore, accused it falsely of fanaticism. 
In point of fact, what its enemies term ^naticism is nothing but 
firm belief—no matter what they may call it, 

“ As to the allegation that Islam was propagated entirely by 
the sword, one Im only to refer to historicaf facts, analysing 
the real causes of the wars in which Islam engaged in its early 
days. One thus realizes that these wars had nothing to do with 
the spread of Islam. They were mostly in drfence of sdf and 
kin, for the protection of the Faithful and to defend them 
against persecution and tyranny inflicted upon them by the 
unbelievers who drove them out of their homes. For these 
reasons God permitted HiS Prophet to take up arms against 
the offenders. Saith the Lord: 

“ * Allah doth not forbid you to be ebaritable and to deal justly 
with those who have not waged war against you on account of 
your cehgion and have not driven you out of your homes ; verily 
Allah Joveth the e^uitahte. Only doth Allah forbid you to make 
friends of those who, on account of your religion, have waged war 
against you, and have driven you out of your homes and have 
aided those who drove you forth.’ 

And : 

**’ Permission is granted unto those who have taken up arms 
aga^t the unbelievers, for they have sudered persecution; and 
verily Allah is well able to succour them. Those who have been 
driven out of their homes wrongfully, only because thev say : 
Our Lord is Allah.* 

“ These are, briefly, some of the causes that forced the Prophet 
and his Companions to take up arms. At first he suggested 
that his Companions should leave him alone to call upon the 
Arabs to adopt Iskm. But he was^'tnet with abuses and they 
refused to accept the new faith, molested him and contrived to 
distort his message. He had no alternative other than defending 
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hirnsdf and his followers against the attacks of hk enemies b 
order to uphold the cause of Allah. 

“ The wars and conquests that took pkoe later were meant, 
no doubt, to protect Islam. The conquerors g:aTC the vanquished 
three alternatives : (ij) to adopt Islam and be their equal, (i) to 
pay tribute which would mitigate the poverty of the Arabs, and 
to return receive protection of life and property, (r) or else to 
continue to fight them. 

" No doubt, however, these wars were brought ateut partly 
by political, partly by social, and partly by economic reasons. 
The allegation, however, that Islam was propagated entirely by 
the sword is fdse ; later on, Islam sprcao without any tecontse 
to wat. Did not the Mongols and the Tartars, who swept over 
Asia and destroyed the magnificent Islamic civilization, and 
who were the Muslims^ bitter enemies, embrace Islam and 
become zealous supporters of it ? If we refer to history and 
impartially eicaminc its records, wc arc Ixiund to find in it 
sufficient proof to refute the above allegation,” 

“ What is Your Eminence’s personal opinion of the Western 
people and institutions from an Oriental standpoint, so far as 
you have seen or heard of them ? ” was my next query. 

** My personal opinion of Westfcm people is that they have 
reached a high standard of culture, both scientific and social, 
but I remark that Western dvilization lacks spiritual motives. 
We cannot consider dvtlkarion as perfect unless both the 
material and spiritual nature of men are taken into account, 
since they are complementary to each other and are mutually 
countetbdanced. 

" As to European institutions, we admire and try to adopt 
many of them, urged by the very text of our Holy Book: 

" ' Aimouaee glad tidings unto oiy servants who hearken unto 
exhortation and lullow tlwt is best thereof. These are they whom 
Allah guideth unto His Religion and these are men of underatanding.’ 

“ Our Prophet supports this, too; he said: 

'*' Wisdom is the lost rreasure of the true bciiever, he lakcth it 
wherever he findelh it.’ 

All wc object to in Western institutions is the excess in the 
individual freedom, as it leads to serious improprieties which 
tend to undermine the very existence of these mstitutions. 

While we admit that this principle of individual freedom 
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is a natural tight of man, we cannot say that it is properlj 
applied, la Islam this principle is properly applied, and one is 
allowed to do anything that is aeilhct barmhd to oneself not 
to one*s fellow-creatures. 


5 - 

*' In the early days of Islam it was the practice of the author¬ 
ities to set apart portions of mosiqucs for the teacldng of religious 
and laic knowledge. Large mosques assumed the appearance 
of umvcrsitics, especLoUy when students* hostels and teachers* 
rooms were annejced to them. Money was bequeathed for the 
maintenance of these institutions. El Aihar was one of those 
mosques. When, in the seventh centuiy of the Flight of the 
Prophet, Baghdad lay in ruins at the feet of the invading Tartars 
and the Caliph was abolished. King Alsahir Bibars took under 
his protection one of the sons of the Abbaside princes and made 
him Caliph. Kang Bibars reopened El Azhar after teaching in 
it had been suspended for a time, showering his gtants on it. 
Consequently, El Azhar gained renown, and attracted many 
students who repaired to it from far and near in quest of learning. 
In due course, it became the largest and most important of Islamic 
universities in the world. It Kadually develop^ until it became 
a public institution for Mu^lms In their entiretv. No doubt 
this is a great distinction, which was not attained by any otlicr 
mosque. 

The reforms I am introducing into El Azhar are to afford 
the students the opportunity of extending their mental and 
cultural horizon in all branches of knowledge. 

** In its search for the truth, Islam commends logical reason¬ 
ing. It condemns blind imitation and upbraids those who 
practise it. Saith the Lord r 

*" And when it is said to them r ** Follow yc that which God 
hath sent down,’* they say: “ Nay, we follow the usages which 
we found with our fathers.** What, though their fathers knew 
nothing and were devoid of guidance.* ” 

** Can Islam £t the needs of the modem age, increasingly 
educated in science and tending to be entirely practical ? ” 

“ How could Islam, which is based on requirements of human 
nature and reason; which requires its followers to seek and 
augment thwr knowledge and to discharge th^r duties properly— 
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how could such a, fa.ith be uuht, or inconsistent with, the needs 
of our modem of science and culture ? Indeed, Islam urges 
people to pursu e knowledge. Saith the Lord, in s connection: 

“ ‘ Say: Consider whatev'Cr is in the Heavens and due Earth.* 

“ The true beHcvcis arc described in the Quran as those who 
^ meditate upon the creation of the Heavens and the Ea^.* 

“ ^ly Muslims gave proof that it was possible to reconcile 
religion with practical life and sdcnce without ^oing astray. 
They made use of Greek and Roman works on philosophy and 
science; they translated them, ctitid2cd them, and improved 
on them. TTiey practised all branches of woil^y occupations, 
including agriculture, commerce and industry. 

One of the reasons for its early and rapid spread was that 
. Islam is a pracdcal and not a theoretical religion. It put forth 
laws and orders that should be obeyed, and principles that could 
be applied to life, 

“ It took into account the relevant requirements of human 
nature, and established prindples in which the needs of both bodv 
and soul were equally consitfered. It did not trespass upon one 
tif them to the benefit of the otber. When Islam made lawful 
the enjoyment of ^e good things of life, it prcsciib^ limits to 
check man's appetites, and forbade him to do what might harm 
and Corrupt him. Nor has it neglected the splritLial side of man; 
Isl^ Mve this side its fuU due too.” 

" Why are women veiled, and will this custom cease ? It is 
a common Western idea that women in Muhammedan countries 
have been kept down, half enslaved, treated as totally infenot 
beings. What have you to say to this ? ” 

As to the veiling of w'omen,*’ came the rejoinder, " Islam 
has Specified a certain form of it, namely that women should 
not display their attractions to strangers and array themsdves 
ostcntatiousl}'' in public. In this way women re tain their decorum 
men are yarded against falling under their speH. No doubt, 
Islam, ordaining this, was successful in laying down a sound 
principle to save both man and woman the evD of temptation 
and sm. ^ 

Islam, however, did not carry the veiling of women too 
far; it permitted them to uncover their faces and their hands, 
unless temptation be feared. 

The Wcstern_ view that Muslim women arc kept down, half 
enslaved and treated as totally inferior beings, is neither true 
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nor in attiordancc 'with our rdieious teachings, for Islam has 
given women full rights. It has ^owed them, within reasonable 
Smits, everything diat would make them happy. It has per¬ 
mitted them a conservative form of liberty and made them 
mistresses in their own domain. It has not forbidden them 
education of any degree whatsoever. On the contrary, it has 
recommended that they should perfect themselves as much as 
possible. It has allowed them to have property of their own, 
and has given them the dght to dispose of it. Women can have 
the power-of-3ttomey, can be guardians, can be trustees, can 
be judges eacept in criminal cases. Some Muslim women had 
a considerable amount of learning, some have been known for 
their nghteousness, while others have attained disdnedon in 
literature. The rumour that Aluslim womeiv are half enslaved 
has originated from the fact that some ignorant people have, 
under the inducnce of their environment, acquired this wicked 
praetJoe of ill-treating their women. Needless to say, Islam 
could not be held responsible for such abuses.”' 


f 

The ignoiance of the average European about tins great 
reUgion is something for which he should not be blamed, but 
his misconceptions of it are less to his credit. Many of my 
friends in England know only that a Muhammedan is a man 
whose faith aUows Kim to have four wives ; beyond that they 
know nothing I I have no doubt that, at the back of their 
minds, is tbe imought that if Islam (to give the religion the name 
that 1$ given it by its own people and not the artificial name of 
Muhammedanism which we luve bestowed on it) has spread 
widely in the East, then the attraction of those four wives has 
a good deal to do with the matter. To a reflective man, who 
perceives in them four added responsibilities, four more 
Bnandal burdens, the attraction of these possible wives is less 
obvious. Persomlly, I have met only two Muhammedans who 
had four wives, and they were Maharajahs, who possessed a 
good deal more than for^ a piece. I know a few commoners 
who have two wives, but 1 have never met one with a harem of 
four. About 97 per cent of all the Muhammedans I have ever 
encountered possessed no more than one wife. It is thus, 
with some regret, that I must dispel an illusion which we 
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Westerners have rather fondly cherished. With tliis illusion 
gone, there is not much left ot our knowledge of Islam. 

The charge of polygamous practices, so often brought 
aniost Islam, so often employed to confuse its Issues, is nothtng 
of which Muslims need be uraid. Polygamy, in itself, is not 
necessarily heinous or immoral; from a psychological and 
scientihe standpoint it may even sometimes be desiraye. Any¬ 
how, the percentage of polygamous marriages in the East is 
redly extrernely siraU, no higher than in the West where such 
unions certainly exist, but under conditions of shame, secrecy 
and illegality. In any case, public opinion is, nowadays, generally 
against polygamous unions in Eg^t, and if j per cent is my 
guess for E^pt, a per cent is probably true for Persia, and j per 
cent again for the Indian Muslims. 

1 remembered that polygamy was widely practised among 
the andent peoples and that Muhammed found it as an 
established institution in Arabia. He did not introduce or 
propagate it as a new doctrine, but simply accepted the situation 
and tned to tegtilarizc it in an ethical way, I remembered, too, 
that he found a somewhat barbarous marital condition among 
the Arabs of those early days, which compared unfavourably 
with the condition he established later. A man’s wives, for 
instance, might be inherited by his son. He found temporary 
unions established by custom and forbade them. He found 
divorce was as easy as drawing water from a wdl Though he 
did not attempt to make it much more difficult, nevertheless 
he warned his followers that “ divorce was the most detestable 
to God of all permitted things.” And he placed it under a code 
that should K fairer to both parties. It is an open tpiestion 
whether or not this is to be preferred to the legalized hvoociisv 
of O'Ur own divorce code. 

The charge that he allowed men to pander to their passions 
is ludicrous. He imposed fasts upon every one of his foDowers 
to assbt them to detach themsdves from the passions. He 
banned alcoholic drinks in order to assist their dforts at sdf- 
control. 

But I u^ted to know what Muhammed had really laid down 
about this question of several marriages, so 1 asked His 
Eminence: 

“ What is the teaching concerning polygamy ? What is the 
actual practice ? ” 

His answer was : 
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'* Islam allows polygamy if the hos^d could treat his wiv<» 
imparrnlly and equally. 'Hic Holy Quran forbids Mly«my if 
imrartiality 00 the part of the husband is impossible of attain¬ 
ment. Saith Allah, may He be exalted: 

« ‘ And ye will not have it all in your p^wei to treat your wives 
alike, even though you fain would do so.’ 

** At any rate, Islam did not favour polygamy; never im- 
conditionally allowed it. It only 

lustfiil, who could not content themselves with one wife, from 
falling into the sin of adultety. These were allowed polygamy 
onlv W they could fulfil the condition of impartiality. 

‘‘ The present pnetioe among the greatest imjority of M^Iims 
is to have a single wife, except for a who by force of 
or material circumstances have to marw more than one, m order 
either to guard themselves against adultery or to support poor 
women who have no one to provide for th^. 

Before I left 1 was shown me pnceless library, kept in rooms 
with exquisitely carved cedarwood ceilings Anaent 
written on parchment, books with muminated and gi ^ 

initials manuscripts of great antiquity passed by the thousand 
bSom n“ gaze. Fifteen thousand of these manusenpts were 

^"^And^^-^th that my audience was dosed. 1 had listened 
intently, for Sheikh d Maraghi’s high prestige gave unique 
authority to every statement he made, 

1 had begun to understand more dearly why Muhammeds 
faith spread ; why IsUm quickly came to receive 
of wild desert Bedouins, no l«s than that of c^tu^ ^ 
Persians, and of the host of tnhes and peoples who dwdt in 

the Near and Middle East. -i„_j 

Muhainmei like Moses, but unlike Buddh^ aimed chiefly 

at establishing a visible, tangible heaven on ear^ 

ing a sodety of people who would go on with norr^daily 

li'^c but apply to it such rules as be, a messenger of God, had 

broulht them.' Buddha, and even Jesus, were pr^^picd 

with giving voice to ascetic themes, to mmiuons 

ccmel the^dves with the secret rec^« 

Mnhammed, like Jesus, passionately lived in Gr^, but wher^ 

Jesus gave his pision to the finding of the mner king^i^ 
MuhatSied gav^ his to founding an outer kingdom. We am 
L competed to set ourselves up m judg^umt, but simply to 
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note these facts. Muhammed, Moses, J^us and Baddha wre 
truly all'inspired Ambassadors of God, but Muhammed’s 
nmked ditfetiencc from most Oriental prophets was that he 
opi^scd the tendency to withdraw feom the social and public 
duties^ of life which usually acconi{> 3 iijes ettreme rchgious 
devotion; he made it clear that monks and monastedcs were 
undesirable in Islam; and he extended no appioval to mooUsh 
doetdnes involving the death of human afiections. 

It is a matter of regret that so little is known of the Islamic 
faith by the avemgc Western^; even that little is usually 
pardy erroneous, if not wholly incorrect. 

Muhammed taught men not to be asbamed to kneel and worship 
this Invisible King, to go down on their knees in the open 
street. 

It is time we got rid of some of these misconceptions of rhtc 
great man, Mulwmmed, and of his great religion, which 
becloud out minds. It is time that we understood why the 
magic of his name is such that millions, comprising ncariy 
one-seventh of the human race, from the western shores of 
Africa to the eastern shores of China, call down daily blessings 
u^n him. It is time we recognized the reality of the fervour 
of these men, the Muslims, and why the quickly uttered " Allah ” 
of European pronunciation b a pitiful caricature of the fervent 
long-drawn, heartfelt, two-sylkblcd “ Al—lah” of the Oriental; 
who devoutly prolongs the second syllable. 

Night had opened her eyes, twinkling with thousands of 
starry jewels as her adornment, when I stood again in the street 
outside El Azhar, gazing absent'-mindediy at nothing in par¬ 
ticular. The crescent moon shone through a mist surrounded 
by indigo-blue sky. Then, the strong tenor voice of the 
mosqu^’ Muezzin tang out upon the air, resonantly proclaiming, 
from his high turret, the oneness of 

Now throughout thb city of carved gateways, fretted geo- 
mc^cri arches and tiled courtyards, watched over by Allah 
and Hb Angels, men were falling on their knees, with faces 
mrned towards Mecca and repeating those simple words: 

GOD is HOST G&ES.T i ” 


CHAPTER X 


IN THE PEACE OF OLD ABTDOS 

M uch more than seven thousand years befow 
Mohammed awoke the wandedng tiibcs of Arabia 
to the wotshijj of a puicly spiritual God, 
flourished in this land of transparent skies a rdtgion 
whose adherents carved those giant stone idols which be 
detested. And yet, the best mincS of this religion worshipped 
the same Unknown God as he did; their faith was not, theruore, 
a mere credo of idol-worship. The learned Egyptologists of 
our time can say Uttle mote about that religion because it Wongs 
to the epoch of prehistory, an epoch so scan^ of material that 
they cannot lift its veil and can o^y guess cautiously at its people 
and events. 

There are places in modem I^pt where the temple of the 
ancients and the mosi^uc of the Muslims stand side by side-^ 
as at Luaot — regarding that, we find a striking contrast in this 
land. 

My cars, as I write, seem to catch the thud of pawing hoofs, 
and my mind^s eye perceive the lithe-hocsed cavalry of 
Arab invaders planting the green bonnet of the Prophet through¬ 
out Egypt. Time waits with ominous patience . , . and the 
green yields to red, white and blue—then back again to green. 
But, behind all—the fain t jingling of ancient temple sistrums I 
Egypt cannot shake off the emblems of her abocigioal faith. 
The Past, like a pbccnlx, arises before our ga^ under the n^r- 
vellous work of the archaeologists. These visible stone tokens 
remind her of a Past to which she sometimes clings but which 
more often she ignores. 

Yet the borderline between Past and Present is uncertain. 
The atmosphere of those vanished peoples and of their hoary 
worship hangs heavily over the land, as every sensitive Mrson 
will testify. If their temples are now sadly diminished, and 
often stand broken or roofless at that, with large-winged bats 
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whirling around their pillars m the inky night; if they, them- 
8 dv«, have left only a few buried bodies to tdl of their custcncc, 
bodies drained of their blood, with entrails removed, and 
turned into bandage-swathed mummies by skilled embalrners; 
nevertheless, many of their spirits still ^unt the old places 
which they knew so well. The power of the so-called dead 
persists in Egypt above aU other lands I know. 

I discovered anew the presence of this intangible legacy when 
1 sat on crossed legs inside one of the seven wall-niches within 
a pUlarcd hall of Seti’s Temple at Abydos, while strange figures 
sured down at me from or displayed themselves upon the 
pictured walls. After two hours riding along the raised cause¬ 
way that cut across sugar<aiie plantacions and bean-bearing 
tods, 1 had left the pleasant, fresh and vivifying early morning 
^it—for I had set out before the dse of dawn—and crossed the 
flagged threshold of the old sanctuary built by the first of the 
Seti Pharaohs. The powerful sense of the Past crept quickly 
oyer me, thrusting its visions of a vanished epoch before my 
mind’s eye as I sat there. 

Involuntarily I saw the old processions pass along the paved 
stone floor and ^e their measured, rhythmic way to the altar 
chambers. Inevitably, 1 felt the strong impress of those ancient 
pricst-magidans, who made this place one of their focal points 
for the calling down of the benedictions of Osiris—the god 
whom they symboled as wearing a tripJc-crest^ high head¬ 
dress. And some of their invocations possessed echoes which 
had reverberated through the heavens for century after century ; 
for the great calm of a high presence began to enfold and 
enchant me, and under its benign wings I saw my earthly 
desire-filled existence slip away as sand slips through one’s 
fingers. 

Fittingly had Strabo, the dassic geographer, written of his 
own dust-eovercd epoch: " At Abydos Osiris is worshipped, 
Iwt in the temple no singer, no player on the pipe, not on the 
d th a fa , is permitted to perform at the commencement of the 
ceremonies celebrated in honour of the god, as is usual in rites 
celebrated in honour of the gods.” Peace pervaded the white 
walls of this hall, a dreaming peace that the outer world did not 
know and could not understand. Martha, for all her hustle and 
bustle, received Chnst’s rebuke; Mary, the quiet and con¬ 
templative, received His praise. Not in noise and excitement 
do we find our finest hours j only when scienity descends 
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quietly upon the soul do we enter into intiimtc union with 
Happiness, with Wisdom and wth divine Power. 

1 sc|iiatted cornfortably ifl my little wall-ni^c* ^ perhaps some 
brown priest of the temple s^ustted tn it a hundred genera 
tions ago, and let its gentle influence rest upon me litc a spells 
Oh I it w as good to be alone for a while and forget the many 
noises which progress had brought in inexorable attendance 
upon its many benefits; it was good, too, to forget the gross 
selfishnesses, inevitable misunderstandings, unworthy hau™ 
and bitter jealousies which would raise their heads, cobca-like, 
to spit and strike when one returned to the wodd of un- 
illumined men* 

Why should one return, I wondered ^ _ 

We regard loneliness as a curse, but, achieving wisdom, we 
learn to look upon it as a blessing- We must climb Mount 
Everests of our dreams and become accustomed to living among 
the pinnacles of loneliness. For if anumg the crowds we 
search for soul, we find only soullessness i if vre look for truth, 
we discover mostly insincerity. 

Society is of the sonl^ not of the body. We may spend an 
evening in a large drawing-room, filled with forty people, and 
yet move as lonely as though we were In the Sahara. Bodies 
may come near to one another, but while hearts and minds 
remain distant are still, each of us, alone. Someone thin^ 
it his duty to invite us to his house, tha^s to the rules of a 
formal etic^uette j we arrive but our host is not there to receive 
us. He has merely left his body behind to meet iis,‘knowing well 
that the gulf berween our minds Is too broad to induce him to 
stay* An introduction to such a man will do everything else 
except introduce us. Whom God hath put asunder^ let no man 

joixi together 1 ... i 

1 have taken a ticket for the Cdestiai Empire, that grand 
country to which our pet^ and trivial news does not pcrcolatei. 
Am I then a hater of my fellows ? How can he be said to be a 
hf^nthropc, who plays with little children and shares his pence 

Vitn the poor ? i * ■ r 

Why not remain apart and accept the proffered blessings of a 
solitary retired existence, free from unnecessary anxieties,, m 
calm places such as this sanctuary at Abvdos ? 

We fling our scorn at the man who deserts society to seek a 
higher lifc^ though perhaps he retires only that he may return 
to impart some good news to his race. For memory brought 
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back the solenm pledge which had been citncted ficom me by 
thoae whom 1 respected—nay, revered—and I knew that the 
return was inescapable. The knowledge did not sadden me, 
however, for 1 knew also that when the world dred me, I could 
plunge into the deep well of my spiritual being and later with¬ 
draw refreshed, serene, satisded and happy. In that great 
conscciated silence within 1 could hear the dear voice of God, 
even as in the great silence of this temple hall I could hear the 
more feeble voices of the vanished gods, When we turn out¬ 
wards to the world we wander amid shadows and peiplexidcs, 
hut when we turn inwatds we may move amid sublinK certitudes 
and eternal beatitudes. ** Be still,” the Psalmist had counselled, 
and know that I am God,” 

We have lost the old art of being alone and do not know 
what to do with ourselves in solitude. Wc do not know how 
to make ourselves happy out of our inner tcsoucccs, and so we 
must pay entertainers or other persons to tpake us tempotarily 
happy. Wc arc not only unable to be alone, but less able to sit 
still. Yet, if we could keep the body in one posture for a time 
and use out mind in the tight manner, we might win a deep 
wisdom worth having, and draw a de^ peace into our hearts. 

Thus I rested for neatly a couple of hours until the incessant 
dek-tock of dme sounded again b my ears and I opened my 
eyes once more. 

I looked around at the thick reeded pillars which dotted the 
hall and supported the heavy roof, curiously resembling giant 
papyrus-plants holdmg up solid domes. Their shafts were lit 
up here and there by rays of sunlight that penetrated holes b 
the roof and revealed their pictured and coloured bas-reiiefs. 
Hecc was the Pharaoh standing ceicmomally m the present of 
one of his time-honoured gods or bebg led before the great 
Osiris himself; there was tow upon row of Imed hieroglyphs 
—so mystedous to the uninitiated eye. Seti himself had seen 
those selfsame inscriptive pillars with their projecting bases. 

I sttctchcd out my stiff feet for a minute and then got up to 
move around the place. Through lofty chambers and past 
vaulted sanctuaries, I crossed to the closer study of wall pabtmgs 
whose blue, gtcen, red and yellow colourbgs looked not less 
fresh against their white, marble-llke calcareous limestone 
background than when they left the artistes hand three thousand 
five hundred years ago. 

The ddicate, skb-touched beauty of women must soone!; or 
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later be ravaged by the merciless brigand of time, but the hard, 
ston<N-caCT'ed beauty of these pictures seemed to defy all such 
theft. 'W^at were the secrets of those ancient paint-grinders, 
whose bright vermilions and dear blues retain weir freshness 
and why can we not imitate them to-day ? The liveliness of the 
tints was matched by the fine drawing and splendid chiselling 
of those craftsmen who had once stt^ and worked where I 
then stood and thought, and who had pictured on white stone 
the mysterious life of vanished Egypt, Evciywhete one saw 
representations of the king worshipping the high gods and 
receiving their blessings b remm. In tjm sbgular temple, not 
wholly oedicated to a special deity as usual, several of the gods 
of ^dent Egypt’s pantheon received homage, Eadi had his 
shrine, each ms wall-painting or graven figure mduded b some 
religious scene, although Osiris remained supreme among thrm 
all, Seveu vaulted rooms, formed of large blocks of stone each 
catenc^g from one architrave to the other, honoured Homs 
and Isis, Ptah and Harakht, among others. 

Isis, CTcat veiled Mother of Wisdom, prefigured b all her 
matemd tenderness, stretched out her arm and touched the 
shoulder of the devout Pharaoh. Nearby floated her sacred 
boat, a lotus-ornamented, daborate shrbe, built bto its centre ; 
while the friendly waters and obedient wbds were ready to bear 
it away to those paradisaical realms which are the habitats of gods, 
goddesses, and such humans as these deities descend to bless. 
Fools, seeing such a picture, wonder how the ancients could be 
so stupid as to believe these things, these deities who have 
disappeared completely to-day, and the sacred barques which 
bore the favoured to heaven. True, the boats were but symbols, 
part of a sacred language which the dite of the ancient world 
well understood, but which the modem world scarcely grasps; 
but the deities theinKlves were far from fictbns. There is room 
b God’s infinite universe for other and higher bcbgs tlmn man, 
and even though th^ took various names and forms, at various 
times, these deities md not change their innate character. 

I think, with Plutarch, that: 

*' Not diflenmt gods amongst difleient people. Barbarian or 
Grecian ; but like the sun, moon, sky, earth, sea, are the common 
property of all men but yet are called by dL^rcnt names by diflerent 
nations.” 

apparently, they have retreated from our visbn to-day, 
their work cannot come to an end. This retreat can be only to 
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realms less tangible to our physical senses, bat we are none the 
less within their sphere of influence. They still watch the world 
which has been entrusted to theii care j they still control the 
trends of human evolution, even though they no longer descend 
into visible earthly forms. I believe in the ^ds—as the andent 
Egyptians believed in them—as a group of superhuman beings 
who watch over the evolution of the universe and the wclf^ 
of roantind, who direct the hidden destinies of peoples and guide 
their major aflairs; finally, who are leading everyone and 
everything towards an ultimate pcrfecdon. 

These seven consecrated <' ’ ' .' ’ ^ 




incense and the postures or prayer j ceremonies which became 
idolatrous or spiritual according to the understanding and intent 
of those partaking in them. The man who thought these 
physied acts were suflident substitute for inner virtues, thereby 
became an idolater; the man who made them symbolic remem* 
brances of the devotion and sacrifices he would give to his 
Creator in his daily life, thereby became streng^ened in true 
religion; while the priest, who used all these tninp as part of 
a system of magic which had descended to him by tradition, 
inherited a great responsibility, for he could call down devilish 
or angelic forces upon his congregation, 

TRc masses were never allowed to penetrate to these seven 
Inner sanctuaries whose vanhhed altars once shone with gold— 
indeed in most Egyptian temples the capadous interior court¬ 
yards were as muth as they dared enter. Such was the exclusive 
character of this religion wherein priestly exdusiveness played 
the central part. I thought of me freedom of mosque and 
church, and 1 uoderstand again why the priests, who had over¬ 
reached themselves in their cflbrts to gain and maintain power, 
finally lost every shred of their ioEuence, " Freely ye have 
received; freely ye should give,**^ was a sentence which did not 
apply to thdr days. They took and gave with the utmost 
reserve and caution. 


5 


How strange were the mutations of time, I thought, for the 
sarcophagus of the man who built this place, the empty alabaster 
mummy-case of the Pharaoh Seri, lay over three thousand 
miles away In a little museum estabmhed in Lincoln’s Inn 
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Rdds, among the lawyers and estate agents of London. Had 
he caused it to be buried a hundred feet deeper, it might have 
escaped its stormy transport around the Bay of Biscay. 

1 looked up at ceilings ^ted sky-blue and dotted with 
multitudes of stars, and at thick toofe broken here and there by 
^e, to admit precise oblongs of sky. Nowhere in the world 
oott the sky turn to such an intense blue as in Egypt, 1 reficcted 
r « <iusty corridor and studied the famous 

Tablet of Abydra, that hieroglyph list of ali the kings of Egypt 
down to Sed’s time which hSs helped archicologists to £x melr 
knowledge of the country's history.® There was Seti himself 
with his young son Rameses, depicted in the act of 
offering homage to their seventy^k ancestors. The Pharaoh's 
Toy^ head, strong features, and proud stiff bearing show well in 
profile. As my feet trod the fine soft sand whiA covered the 
temple fl<»t in places, 1 studied other wall-rdicfs, pictures 
tordcr^ by royal cartouches ot by straight lines of beautiful 
hieroglyph inscriptions cut deep bto the stone. 

^"l^ere was hawk-headed, man-bodied Homs, sitting with erect 
on a raised cubical throne, and holding in both hemd s the 
ftreefold sceptic of Egypt—the Flail Whip, the Shepherd’s 
Crook tod the Anubis Staff. Three symboht^ tokens of true 
nilcrshjp. The whip showed mastery of the body, the crook 
indicated control of the feelings and the [ackal-headcd staff 
mastery of thought* The solid cube throne indicated 
complete mastery of the earthly nature. Its squareness was a 
sign *at the iniuatc should always act “ on the square ” j from 
which modem Fieemasonic phrase "for honourable 
condua” arose; Freemasonry has an ancestry more long- 
trailed than most M^oos think. " O, square thyself for use ■ 
a stone that imy fit in the wall is not left in the ways,” runs a 
old Persian inscription, of Masonic interest Along the 
™ throne there ran 1 line of handled crosses, the 
celebrated key to the Mysteries ” of the Egyptians and other 
taccs, symbols of life to the Egyptologist * but, in a deeper 

reai^g, symbols of initiation Into the undying higher life of the 
spirit* ^ 

T^e gr^t aim set before the Egyptian initiates was Sdf- 
. • Henre we see the calm, imperturbable expression on 

me taccs so often figured in portraits. Before Hoius stood his 
devotee; the King who, with outstretched hands, sacrificially 
pouted water on blooming lotuses standing in pots. The lotus 
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was the sacred flowo: of Egypt, as of other andect buds, and 
in the opened form bcautif^y symbolized the awakened spirit 
of man. The King thus perpetuated in this carving his devoted 
cate for the growth and development of his spLdmal nature. 
This king wore a triangular girdled apron coveting the sexual 
organs, a garment which had predsely the same symbolism 
that the Freemasons’ apron possesses tO'day. Thus the aproned 
hgure of the Pharaoh, going through a ritual in the temple before 
his divine Master, Im its modem counterpart in the twentieth- 
century Freemason going through a ritual in the Lodge before 
his Worshipful Master. Abydos, as the first seat of the Osinan 
religion, was also the first Grand Lodge of the inner secret 
rites of that religion; that is of the “ Mysteries,’' progenitors 
of early Ficemasonry. 

I threaded my way between bulgmg pillars, and listened to 
the sparrows twittering incessantly in the old roofs. 1 left the 
temple and, Cuming west, passed through a doorway into a 
doping subterranean passage, whose wajls were covered with 
texts and figures taken from Egypt's chief scripture : Tin Book 
aj the De^, This led Into some excavated rooms, supposed by 
archxologists to have been erected as Sed’s cenotaph. 

The whole structure, most archaic in appearance, was dug 
out of mote chan forty feet of debris. The central room was 
saddle-roofed and shapisd like a colossal sarcophagus. The roof 
was delicately sculptured with carvings showing Shu, god of the 
air, lifting a dead Pharaoh ftom the earth and protecting him 
with his arms, 1 felt at once that some hidden symbolism lay 
in this picture. The whole building was most remarkable. It 
was bmlt of huge stones, A water-filled moat entirely sur¬ 
rounded the crypt and isolated the central nave. That this 
tnoat is connected with the Nile by some secret underground 
canal, is more than probable. Herodotus has described a v<^ 
similar place said to nave existed underneath the Great Pyramid, 
but no one 1^ yet been able to verify what he was told by the 
priests. This mysterious crypt at Abydos, practically unique 
among excavated underground chamDcrs, may indeed have 
been reconstructed by Seti to serve as his cenotaph ; but I had 
1 definite feeling that it had originally servetf some higher 
purpose. What was that purpose ? 1 dismissed the question 
for the time being. 

1 returned to sit on an old flagstone in the shade of the 
pillared court. Here at Abydos, said the old ttaditious, the man.' 
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god Osiris himself had been secretly buried in the royal 
necropolis of TTvinis, the bygone city which had once occupied 
this site. King Neferhotep placed on record the fact that he had 
found Abydos a jumbled mass of ruined masonry when he took 
up the sceptre of the Pharaohs, and he told how he had searched 
in the priestly library of Heliopolis for archives relating to the 
tenmle of Osiris which had anciently stood here; how after 
smdying those archives, he was able to reconstruct the lost 
rites. His suc^sors made further use of these documents to 
rebuild the mins Into fine structures and add to them more 
buildings. These temples stood amid the houses O'f the city of 
Thims. Time had devoured them all, however. 

In those eadiest days of early Egypt the Mysteries of Osiris 
were a celebrated feature of the icli^on and Abydos was the 
first of all places in the land for this celebration. It was this 
which had made it one of the holiest spots and I knew it was 
the spiritual fragrance of that ancient atmosphere whose vibra¬ 
tions I had contacted—^not that of the formalistic rites which 
were daily enacted in this beautiful, but later, structure of King 
Seti. For the earliest history of Abydos was bound up with 
the history of Osiris himself, and takes the calendar back into 
that dateless epoch where the years melt away, the prehistoric 
epoch of Egyptian origin, the uncharted era before the rise 
of the Pharaohs. Those were the days when the gods had not 
vanished from the ken of man; when “ the demi-g^s,** as the 
Egyptian his torians called t hem, ruled the people. How w'ondcr- 
ful, I mused, by some mysterious process of psychically 
relayed vibrations the sublime atmosphere of prehistoric 
Abydos still Lived on here and could be picked up again by a 
sensitive human receiving set. 

Here, at Abydos, had been established the first and chief 
sanctuary of Osiris in all Egypt; but who was Osiris ? Historical 
legend iimlies with a fantastic incredible myth of someone who 
was murdered, his scattered pieces being afterwards put together. 

I sank the plummet of mind into this problem and waited 
for an answer. . . . 

And out of the silence of the Past came this reply; One of 
the great ones of Atlantis foresaw the need of preparing a new 
habitat for his younger spiritual kith and kin and took them 
eastwards to what b now Egypt. He had attained that super- 
human stage of being which marked the detui-gods, and so he 
was not only a worldly ruler of hb people but also as a god to 
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them. He brought these finer souls out of the doomed con' 
tinent, ^diough it was then at the zenith of its cirllmtion, fot 
the gods begin to prepare new lands long before the old ones 
have departed. 

Before Atlantis fell, groups of the better minds emigrated. 
Those who belonged to the Western Empires moved to Central 
and South America: those who belonged to the Eastern 
Empires of Atlands went to Africa, there to laj the basis of 
Egypt’s greatness. 

Toev sailed tn their curvilinear craft with prows pointed 
towards the little-known cast, and made settlements at various 
places and at different times on the Euto-African shores; but 
the party under Osiris’ immediate dixecdon was taken to pre¬ 
historic Egypt, on whose shores they halted before presently 
sailing up the Nile, passing the three ^tamids and the Sphinx; 
products of the first Atlantean outflow, until Osiris bade them 
stop, not far from the present site of Abydos. They found 
Northern Egypt already inhabited by an a original population 
who accepted them peaceably, and who even let them, because 
of their superior culture, gradually impose their influence and 
rule upon themselves, l^us was born the Lower Egyptian 
dviliza,tion, and before O&iris left his people be had instituted 
his religious Mysteries and had left them as a long-enduimg 
legacy to perpetuate his name, work and teaching. Thus, these 
men and women, these prehistoric Egyptians, were cidtured 
and civilized before London arose from the swamps. Long 
after Osins passed, and when, his reiimon needed revivifying 
and codifying, there appeared anomei great Teacher ; a 
" demi-god,” named Thodi, who established a second centre 
of the Osirian Mysteries at Sais, All this had occurred among 
the aboriginal communities of prehistoric Egypt. 

Then how had the legend of Osiris’s murwr started ? 

I could not get the answer straightway, and decided to let it 
await another meditation. 

1 began to make my exit amoss the uneven flagstones, whose 
original surfaces had long since worn away. Once they had 
been covered with lovely mosaic, but, now, not a tiny pebble 
left upon this time-broken flooring. I caught my final 
glimpses or those beautiful pillars, whose bulging tops had held 
up great carved stone roof-beams for so many centuries, and 
were still g^lantly supporting them. This ended my wandering 
through this sanctuary of andfjuliy. 
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I left the couit and out of the ptedacts of the temple 

into the bright flood of noon sunshine. I picked 1117 way 
among the stones and dust, the bits of lock and heaps of sand, 
the bioken blocks and shapeless fragmients, among patches of 
gicen btamble and spiky camd-thotns, until 1 comd find a 
vantage-point whence to take a last look upon the deserted 
building. 

It rose up in its white simplicity, with twelve shattered square 
pillais to guard its frontal line ; a plain, narrow doorway giving 
ent^ to it. How different, and how grand, it must have looked 
in its heyday I Architecture in Egypt was a hieratic art. 
Religion was the thread upon which its craftsmen and artists 
slipped the beads of their bdiutifui work. 

“ The palace within it is much embellished with fine gold 
true and fresh from the workings. When it is seen, hearts 
c^t and all people make obeisance. Its nobility is that which 
pves it splendour. Its gates, exceeding great, are of pine of the 
forest/' boasted Seti in an inscribed d^ec describing his own 
ichievement, thek bodies are gilded with fine gold and bound 
with bronze at their back parts. The great pylon-towers are of 
Slone of Ann, the head-pieces of granite, thek beauties reach 
Ra in his hotkon," 

Such was AWdos—reputed buiying-place of the god Osiris, 
in reality the fet centre of Mystery initiation ** burials" in 
Egypt 

And the larks still sang enchantingly among the broken roofs 
of this last successor to OsMs's first sanctuary as I descended to 
the village with my private dream of the Past, 

I had found a place I loved, and I knew that its intangible 
speU, laid on me as by an invisible band, would draw me rack 
again and yet again. Such places held me, in fact and in memory, 
enslaved in a servitude from which I sought no escape. 

If I can catch a few imm ortal moments out of the fieeting 
hours, then only am I made aware that 1 have not lived in vain. 
At Abydos, 1 had caught such moments. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE INNEBJJOST RITE OF EGYPTIAN TEMPLES 

T he answcir which I sought to the mystery of Oskis's 
legeuckry murdet came to me at last, whed I had 
trav'elled farther up the Nile and devoted mysdf to 
a study of the best-preserved large temple to be found * 
iu Egypt, that of the goddess Hathor at Dexidcrah, which the 
soft warm sand had completely covered and preserved for much 
more than a thousand years. I had climbed up an tEtraordinaiity 
narrow and worn stairway on the northern side. I stopped now 
and then to examine, by the light of my torch^ the soilptured 
scenes which appeared on the ’walk all the length of this stair¬ 
case. They depicted the most Important dtud-procession of 
the temple—that of the New Year—mo’ving onwards with the 
Pharaoh himself at its head. Priests, hierophants of the 
Mysteries, and standard-bearers took their arved way upon 
these walls as they must have taken their living way up these 
steps. I stepped out of the gloom with them into the brUiiant 
sunlight, Md walked across gigantic roofing-stones to a small 
temple which stood, secluded and alone, in a comer of the roof- 
terrace. It was supjKjrted by Hathor-headed columns. 

I penetrated inside, and recognized the place as a sanctuary 
’where the Osidan Mystcties were pcrfornied as late as Ptolenaaic 
times. Its walls were decorated with chiselled reliefs showing 
Osiris extended on a couch, surrounded by various attendanis 
and incense braziers. Hieroglyphs and pictures told the whole 
story of Osirisk death and resurrection, and inscriptions gave 
the apportioned prayers for the twelve hours of the night. 

I sat down on the floor, that was really part of the temple roof 
Itself and gave myself up to renewed meditation upon the old 
legend. And when I had dangled my plnnunct long enough 
and deep enough there Sashed across my mind the real truth, 
whose distorted fragments had come down through the cen¬ 
turies in the form of this fantastic talc of Osiiis’s dismember¬ 
ment and subsequent piedng together. 
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The key Ciime to me with the sudden temcmbiance of my 
TCisonal experience inside the King’s Qjamber of the Great 
Pymimd, when out of the hi^ckness of night there had arisen 
the vision of two High Priests, one of whom had entranced ray 
bo^ led my conscious spirit out of its grip. My sleeping 
cx>dy h^d Iain practically in a coma, enlivened only by the most 
imperceptible unconscious breathing, Tvhiie the really vital 
clement of it had escaped. I was as a dead man whose soul had 
quitted his body. Yet, at the end of my experience, I returned 
to the flesh and the ^pect of death had vanished. Was this not 
a VC citable resurrection; a return to this terrene existence of 
01^ after a glimpse of the other state ? Was this not a conscious 
existence after death ? 

I got up and re-examined the wall-pictures to confirm the 
illumination I had received. The outstretched Osids lay 
apparently dead, a sccmingl;jr embalmed body m a mummy- 
wrapping, yet everything pointed to a preparation for a cere¬ 
mony that would benefit a livbg man and not a dead one 
Yes; there was the entranced body of the candidate, there 
were the attendant priests, and there the censers to render the 
cntrancemcnt more easy, 

There were the night-prayers, too. For these initiations 
always took place with the onset of darkness. The candidate 
was ea tranced for periods of varyLng length—the more-advanced 
mc degree for which be had enter*^, the longer and deeper was 
ms eatmneem^t—and priests watdied over him during such 
hours of the night as had been allotted to him 

Such WM the sc^e which had been enacted in the rituals 
^ Mysteries since immemorial antiquity. And its mf^i ning ? 
The murder of Osiris was none other than the apparent murder 
^eyciy candidate who wished to partake of the Mysteries ot 
Cfeiris; that is, become united with the spirit of Osins, founder 
of those Mysteries. 

In the oldest temples there was always a twofold plan b the 
arcmtcctur^ arrangement, and every temple had two divisions; 
(r) for ordinary religion, (2) for the secret Mysteries. The latter 
was rcser\'cd completely and placed b a special part of the 
sanctuary. ^ 

rhe candidate w'as plunged by hypnotic means, bvolving 
the use of powerful fumigants as as mesmeric passes the 
length of his body, combbed with the use of a magically 
impregnated rod, bto a death-like trance wheieb he was 
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depriTcd of every semblance of life. ^ Whilst the body icimhicd 
inert, the soul letained its hold by a magnetic thread, visible to 
the dairvoyant initiator, so that the vital fonedoas were pre¬ 
served despite the complete suspension of animation. The 
whole purpose and pur^tt of the initiation was to teach the 
candidate mat “ There is no death 1 ” And he was taught this 
lesson in the dearest and most practical way possible, i.e. by 
being made to experience within himself the actual process of 
dying and mysteriously entering into another world of being. 
So was his ttance that he was placed inside a 
and insedbed mummyK^ whose lid was dosed and sealed. 
To all intents and purposes, he had actually been murdered t 

But when the allotted time of cntrancemeut had elapsed, the 
cose was opened and he was le-awakeoed by appropdate methods. 
Thus the symbolic scattered pieces of Osins*s body were put 
together again and he was brought back to life. This ^bled 
resurrection of Osids was simply the real resurrection of the 
Osidon candidate I 

The chapd in which I stood had been the scene of many 
such murders ” and “ resurrections.” Once it had been 
appiopdately furnished with a couch and all the appurtenances 
for iniciationi When the candidate had passed through the 
trance-state and was ready for re-awakemng he was carried 
to a point where the first rays of the ming sun would ^ full 
upon fais sleeping face. 

It was a fact that in the earlier days many of the Egyptian priests 
of the superior ranks, and all of the High Priests, were well 
versed in the mysteries of hypnotism and mesmctisiii, and 
could cause those upon whom they eiperimcnted to f^ into 
cataleptic conditions so profound that the rigor mortis of death 
seemed to ensue. The High Priests could do even mote than 
this, more than modem hypnotists ; for knew haw to hep the 
candsdatis mind aarnh even wbes bis bdd^ was entraneeJ and to 
provide him with a series of supernorm^ cxpcriciices whldi he 
did not fail to remember on his return to normal consciousness. 

In this manner they were able to impress upon him an under¬ 
standing of the nature of man's soul, and, by temporarily forcing 
his own soul out of his body, a perception of the existence of 
another world of being; the so<alled spirit world, for whidi 
the symbolism of his painted mummy-coffin prO'Vidcd fit 
analogy. Thus the Egyptians graved on the Uds sarcophagi, 
or painted on the cases of mummies, or vignetted in the texts 
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of thek $&C£ecl scriptutes* a cuiious little bird-man flying up 
from, or resting upon the muninay itself. It was a human-^headed 
bird, with human arms, and was often represented as extending 
to the mummy’s nostrik with one hand the hlcrogylphic figure 
of a sweliing sail, the breath; and in the other a round-handled 
cross, or lim. W hether here or written on papyrus sctoli, or 
graven on granite stone, the symbolism of these strange hiero¬ 
glyphs teaches the same doctrine of a spirit wodd^s existence. 
\Vhen the Egyptian Bock oj tbt Dead speaks of the deceased, it 
really refers to the living-dead—men entranced as profoundly as 
in death, with bodies stdl and motionless, with souls loosed 
into another wodd. It refers to Initiation. In some mystedous 
manner this other wodd interpenetrates our own, and these 
spirits may be very dose to us mortals. Nothing is lost in 
nature, the scientists themselves tell us, and when a man dis¬ 
appears from this world, leaving a senseless inert body behind, 
it may well be that he reappears in the ether, invisible to us, but 
visible to cthedc beings. 

Although this process of loidation bore all the outward semb¬ 
lance of expert hypnotism, it was something that went far 
beyond the entrancement m^ods of our modem expedmenters, 
who tap the subconscious mind of man but who cannot make 
their subjects consdous of still profounder planes of existence. 

In the popular mind, Osiris was one who lud sufiered martyr* 
dom and died and then risen again from the grave. Thus his 
name became fox his people the very synonym of survival after 
death, and his conquest of mortality made them hope for a 
similar conquest after thdi own deaths. 

The common belief was in the immortality of the soul and b 
a life beyond the grave; and that, in the transition to this new 
life, the gods would judge the soul and record the measure of its 
good and evil deeds in the past. The wicked would receive fit 
punishment, while the good would go to the realm of the blessed 
and unite with OsMs. These notions served the masses well 
enough and gave the toiling peasant's mind as much as it could 
conveniently hold. There was litde use in bewildering it with 
profound philosophy and subtle psychological explanations. All 
these popular myms, legends and fables w^eie to be understood 
as partly symbolical and partly historical, as hiding an inner 
rational meaning, and an inner truth wbch was alone^ical. 
And to keep this teaching alive, the temple-priests not only 
employed ritual but also gave dramatic aymTOlk representatioas 
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in public, at certain dates, which kept the story of Osiiis before 
the populace, A very few of these peEfotmances came within 
the category of the Mysteries, in the sense of giving an easily 
understood, popular version of them; they corresponded to the 
Mystery Play of ancient Greece, and the Passion Play of medieval 
and modem Europe, such as the Christ-drama which is still per¬ 
formed at Ober-Ammergau in Bavaria. The real Mysteries, 
however, must not be confused with them and were never 
performed publidy and were much more than play-acting. 
The public performances were symbolical and sacred, but did not 
reveal any hidden secrets to the audience; hence the ancient 
popular spectacle of the Death and Resurrection of Osiris must 
not be thought of as the Inner mysteries. 

The popular, personal celebrations and external ceremonies 
were held for the mass of people, whom they suited admitably; 
but there was a more phnosophic doctrine and secret practice 
for the intelligentsia. The spiritually educated and instmeted 
Egyptians, tbe nobility and the high-bom, knew that and, when 
so inclined, sought admission to them. 

The temples had special and isolated buildings for the 
hr^steries, which were performed by a small and selected number 
of priests, called hierophants; and these secret rites were 
carried on by the side of, and outside, the daily ceremonies for 
the worship of the gods. The Egyptians, themselves, called 
these rites the " Mysteries.” 

The supernormal diaracter of the Greater Mysteries, with 
which the ritual dramas had little to do, was hinted at by various 
initiates, as when once one of them declared: “ Thanks to the 
Mysteries, death for mortals b not an evil but a good.” This 
could only mean that he had actually become a corpse and yet 
had received a great benetit from the experience. The hiero- 
glypluc texts speak of such a one as ” twice-born,” and he was 

E ;nnitted to add to his name the words “ he who has renewed his 
c,” so that on some tomb-inscriptions archaeologists still dis¬ 
cover these phrases descriptive of the spiritual status of tbe 
defunct person. 

Vfhat w'cte the greatest secrets that the successful candidates 
learned in the Mysteries ? 

That depended on the degree through which they passed, 
but all their experiences could roughly condensed into two 
results, which formed the core of the revelations they received. 
In die eatliei degrees, the candidates were made acauainted 
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vith tbc humao soul, ptcitured as a little bkd-man in the STStem 
of hieroglyphs; they solved the mystery of death. They 
learned that it "was rewy disappearance from one state of being, 
only to reappear in another ; that it affected the fleshly body, 
but did not destroy the mind and the sdf. They learned, too, 
that the soul not only survived the destruction of its mortal 
envelope but progressed onwards to higher spheres. 

In the advanced degrees, they were maac acquainted with 
the divine soul; they were brought into personal communion 
wdth the Creator; dwy stood fece to face with the Divine. 
They were first instructed in the true explanation of the Fall of 
Man from his original spiritual state. They were told the inner 
history of Atlantis, a history so intimately associated with the 
history of the Fall. Then they were lifted up, sphere beyond 
sphere, until they found themsdves in the same highly spiritual 
consciousness as htan bad enpyed at the beginning. Thus, 
while yet on their pilgrimage in time, they bad ga^cred the 
spoils of eternity. 


5 

It will not be amiss if at this point in my record of travel 
and impressions, I interpose some descriptive lines upon the 
various andent institutions of the Mysteries firom a pen other 
than my own—^the pen of a man who lived In classic times 
and who had, hims elf, been initiated into the lesser degrees, at 
least. He was bound by oath not to reveal in detail what he had 
experienced, so we most not look for more than general explana¬ 
tions and elusive hints. The excerpt, which is the ^cst 
known admission by an initiate, comes from Apulcius, an 
initiate of the first degree of the Mysteti^ of Isis; his auto¬ 
biographical writings of one, " Ludus," and they show how 
the latter knocked at the temple door in his eagerness for the 
secret knowledge. 

The Egyptian Mysteries were for long kept sealed to foreimecs, 
and it was only in late times that a few were admitted and 
initiated. Those who were so Initiated almost always kept their 
vows of secrecy. The regulations covering entrance were 
strict and severe. 

And daily ray desire to be admitted to the Mysteries 
increased ever more and more, and again and again 1 visited 
the high priest with the most urgent entreaty that be would at 
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iaitiate me into the secrets of the night that is holy to the 
goddess. But he, being a man of steadfast character and 
tamous for all Ms observation of the strict laws of the faith, 
with kindly and gentle words, such as parents use to check the 
piccodous desires of their children, put my insistence and 
soothed the great trouble of my spirit bv holding forth con¬ 
solatory hope of greater bliss. For he sain that the day of each 
man^S inidadon was dxed by the ordinance of the goddess, 
and that the pdest destined for her service was likewise chosen 
by her providence. 

“ He bade me, like others, await all these ordinances with 
reverent patience, warning me that it was my duty to beware with 
all my soul of ovci-eagcmess and petulance, to avoid both these 
faults, and neither to delay when summoned not to hasten 
unbidden. 

“ For the gates of hell and the power of life ate in the hands 
of the goddess, and the very act of dedicadon is regarded as a 
voluntaiy death and an imperilling of life, inasmuch as the 
goddess is wont to select those whose term of life is neat its 
dose and who stand on the threshold of the night, and ate 
moreover men to whom the mighty Mysteri» of the goddess 
may safely be committed. These men the goddess lay her 
providence brings to new birth and places once mote at the start 
of a new race of life. Therefore thou too must await the 
command of heaven. 

'* Nor did the saving grace of the great goddess play me 
false, or torture me by long deferment, but in the dark of night, 
in commands wherein was no darkness, she clearly warned me 
that the day of my long desire was come, whereon she would 
grant the fulhlment of my most earnest prayers. 

" By these and other gracious admonitions the supreme 
goddess gladdened my spint, so that ere yet it was clear day I 
shook sleep from off me and hastened straightway to the priest’s 
lodging. 1 met him even as he came forth from his bedchamber 
and saluted him. I had resolved to demand with yet greater 
persistence than my wont that I should be appointed to die 
service of the mysteries as being now my due. But he, as soon 
as he beheld me, andcipated me and said : ' Lucius, happy and 
blessed art thon, whom the august deity deigns to favour with 
such goodwill. 

” ‘ The day so long besought by thine unwearied prayers is 
come, ^ wnkfa by the divme commands of the goddess of 
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nmiy names thou shalt be j^dtrutted by my hands to the most 
holy secrets of the mysteries.’ 

“ Then, placing his right hand in mine, the kindly old man 
led me to the very doors of the great shrine, and after celebrating 
with solemn rite the service of the opening of the gates and 
performing the morning sacri£cc, he brought forth from the 
hidden places of the shrine certain books with titles written in 
undedpnerable letters. 

** He then led me back to the temple and, the day being more 
than half spent, set me at the feet of the goddess hers^, and 
after that he had conhded certain secrets to me, things too holy 
for utterance, openly before all present bade me for ten con¬ 
secutive da3rs to abstain from all pleasures of the tabic, to eat 
no living thing, and to drink no wine. 

“ All these precepts I observed with reverent abstinence, and 
at last the day came for my dedication to the goddess. The sun 
was sloping westward and bringing on the evening, when lo I 
on all sides aowds of the holy initiates docked round me, each, 
after the ancient rite, honouring me with diverse gifts. Lastly, 
ail the umniriate were exclude^ a linen robe that no man had 
yet worn was cast about me, the priest caught me by the hand 
and led me to the very heart of the holy place, 

** Perchance, eager reader, thou bumest to know what then 
was said, what done, I would tell thee, were it lawful for me 
to tell, and thou shouidst know all, were it law^ for thee to 
he«. But both tongue and ear would be infected with like 
guilt did I gratify such rash curiosity. Yet since, perchance, it 
IS pious craving that vexes thee, I will not torment thee by 
prolongation ot thine anguish. Hear, then, and believe, for 
what I tell is true. I drew nigh to the confines of death, I trod 
the threshold of Proserpine, I was borne through all the 
elements and returned to earth again, I saw the sun gleaming 
with bright splendour at dead of night, I approached the go<S 
above, and the gods below, and worshipped them face to face 
Behold, I have told thee things of which, though thou hast 
heard them, thou must yet know naught.” '* 

A year later, Lucius was initiated mto the Mysteries of Osiris, 
which were higher. 

Among the few other foreigners who were permitted to 
icedve tbe Egyptian bi^tiou were Plato, I^agotas, Thales, 
Lycurgus, Solon,^ lamblichus, Plutarch and Herodotus. The 
last-named, in his writings, alludes to them with extreme 
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reserve, describing in detdl the symbolic dramas and bubiic 
festivals wUch were always associated in the public minH with 
the Mysteries, and which were merely of a ceremonial nature, 
but refusing to divulge the inner secret rites, of which he 
remarks: “ On these Mysteries, which are really wi^out 
exception known to me, I must guard my bps in religious 
silence.” 

Let us turn next to the pages of Plutarch* the biographer. 

“ When you shall bear of the fables the Egyp tian <1 tell about 
the gods—^their wanderings- cutting to pieces and other tnishap? ; 
—^you should not suppose that any of them happened or was 
done in the mannei related. Nations have established and do 
cmjploy symbols, some obscure, some more inteiligible* in order 
to lead the understanding into things divine. In the S3m< - way 
must you hear the stories about the gods, and receive them from 
su^ as interpret myths, in a reverent and philosophic spirit. 

'* At the moment of death the soul ixptritncts th same impressions 
as these who art initiated into the ^eat ^steries^ 

“ Those common and trivid stories of people who identify 
the legends concerning these deities with the seasonable changes 
of the atmosphere, or with the growth, sowings and ploiighings 
of the grain, and who say that Osiris is then buneu when the 
sown grain is hidden in the ground, and that he comes to life 
again when there is a beginning of sprouting; let men take good 
heed and fear lest they unudttingly degrade and resolve divine 
being^ into winds and currents, sowings and ploughings and 
^ of the earth, and changes of the seasons. 

The Mysteries were intended also to preserve the meaning 
of yaluablc passages in history.” 

, is but a hint, all that Plutarch feels he may divulge, but 
Its full meaning is ^t the inner history of Atlantis and its fall 
was told to the initiate. 

He gives the psychological purpose of the Mysteries in his 
Istdt H xish'idty wherein he says : 

" While we are heie below, encumbered by bodily aifecrions, 
we can have no mtercourse with God, save as in philosophic 
thought we may fainriy touch him as in a dream. But when 
t^r solus are released (by the Mysteries) and have passed into 
the region of the pure, invisible and changeless, this God will 
■ • gtiide and king who depend on him and gaze with 

insatiable longing on the bcatity which may not be spoken of 
by the Ups of man.” 
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He refers to the goal of the Mystercs of Isis as follows • 
"By these means they may be the better prepared for the 
attamment of the knowledge of the First and Supreme Mind, 
whom the Goddess exhorts them to search aiter. For this 
reason is her temple called Iseion, alluding to that knowledge of 
^e eternal and self-existent Being which may thus be obtamed, 
if it be properly approached." 

So much for Grecian Plutarch, What has Syrian lamblichus 
to say on those Mysteries of Egypt into w'hich he was initiated ? 

" The essence and perfection of all good arc comprehended 
in the gods, and the tet and ancient power of them is with us 
priests. ^ A knowledge of the gods is accompanied with a 
conversion to, and knowledge of, ouisdvcs. 1 say therefore 
that the more divine part of man, which was formerly united 
to the gods by bebg aware of their existence, ajfterwards entered 
into pother state and became fettered with the bonds of 
necessity and fate. Hence it is requisite to consider how he 
nwy be loosed from these bonds. There is, therefore, no other 
dissolution of them than the knowledge of the gods. This is 
the aim of the Egyptians in the priesdy lifting of the soul to 
divinity,’* 

Another ^tiate was Produs. Let him speak too : 

" In all initiations and Mysteries, the gods tthibit many 
forms of themselves, and sometimes indeed an oniigured light 
of themselves is held forth to the view; sometimes this light 
is figured according to human form, and sometimes it proceed 
into a difictenc shape. Some of the figures arc not gods, and 
eidte alaim.” 

W hat was the tesrimony of the noble philosopher Plato ? 

" In consetracnccof this divine uutiation we became spectatois 
of single and blessed visions, resident in a pure light; and wetc 
ourselves made immaculate and liberated from thK surrounding 
garment which we call the body and to wfdch we are now 
bound like an oyster to its sheQ,’* He asserted, too, that the 
ulrimate aim of the Mysteries was to lead men back to the 
principles from which the race originally fell. 

Homer,_who had been initiated, could write in the Odyssey 
the following invitation to his readers: 

** let ufi and all our sails expand^ 

To gain our dear* our long-lost native iand/^ 

Which was the poet’s way of expressing Plato's thought 
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Atiothec initiate of reputed foreign lineage was Moses; 
actually he was only half Hebrew, as one of his parents was 
Egyptian, " Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Eg^^tians,” says the New Tes tament. What this sentence means 
—if it is to be taken literally—is that the projoimdest wisdom of 
the Egyptians had been opened to him. Sudj could be nothing 
ebe than the knowledge imparted in the Mysteries. 

Fuithet, the same scripture declares that " Moses put a veil 
upon his face.*' We may teceive some bint of the nature of 
this veil when we read further, that “ until this very day at the 
reading of the Old Testament the same veil remaineth im- 
liftcd ” (Corinthians, and Episde). This indicates that it was no 
veil made of cloth, but a veil upon matter communicated by 
words, Le, upon knowledge. Therefore, the veil worn by 
Moses was re^y the pledge of silence and secrecy which he had 
taken during his initiation into the Rlysterics. 

This wisdom which Moses possess^, he learnt in the famous 
temple school at the dty of On, named Heliopolis by the Greeks 
when they conc^uered Egypt (and called On in the Bible); a 
bygone aty which once stood on a site a few miles nor^ of 
C^ro, A sacred way stretched from the foot of the plateau 
upon which rested the Pyramids, across the plain to the sacred 
city of fleliopoHs, Both the latter and Memphis—another 
vanished city within sight of the Pyramids—looked to the 
Great Pyramid as their highest shrine of the Mysteries. Helio* 
polls has gone, and the temple with it: the broken mud-brick 
walls of the town and the shattered pillare of the temples now 
He a dozen feet below the sand and soil; all save the red granite 
obelisk which stood at its porch. That obelisk still stands— 
the same obelisk that hloscs saw and passed and repassed many 
times—and it remains the oldest standing obelisk now left in 
the country. Other students who were attracted, likg moths to 
the bmp of wisdom, to knock at the doors of this temple were 
Plato, the philosopher, and Herodotus, the historian. They, too, 
saw this obelisk, which stands in pathetic solitude to-day, a 
tall, bewildered monolith up to whose very base the peasants 
now till their Helds. 

It is brother to that other rugged obelisk which was set up 
by Thothmes 111 , in front of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
and which now overlooks the Thames on the EmbanWent at 
London; which, under the name of Qeopatta’s Needle, sdU 
remains tO remind the hurrying world or England*s metro- 
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polls of a xetnote, andque and poweiful dvilizadon of the 
past. 

This soadng obelisk stood like a seodnel guaidiog the entrance 
to the templCj while the insciipdons u|M]i its sides proclaimed 
the gtoty of the building, in deeply cut Incroglypbs. The obelisk 
was something mote thw a stone shaft set up to cany a certain 
engraved inscription: it was also a sacred symbol, and its top 
always terminated in a small pyramid. 

Heliopolis was a great centre of learning, sacred and secular, 
with thirteen thousand pdest-students and teachers; with a 
huge population and a pre-eminent library th^tt later helped to 
fonm the furious Alexandrian one. 

The young Moses paced on his ceremonial walks around the 
temples or pored over his rolls of papyri: spent there many an 
hour in deep thought and soHtary meaitation. 

Exceptionally serious, even as a child, Closes progressed so 
well in his studies and chaiactet that he passed through ali the 
initiation degrees with honours, reaching the rare and culminat¬ 
ing ^grec of Adi^t. He^ was then fit to bozome a hierophant, 
in his turn. And it was In the same Mystery school where he 
had studied—in the school attached to the Great Temple of 
Heliopolis, the Gi^ of the Sun—that he attained to this dis¬ 
tinction. He received candidates into the secret rites of Osiris, 
highest of the rites of the Mysteries. 

In those days he bore another name, an Egyptian one, such 
as befitted Ms half-Egyptian parentage. His original natne was 
Osarsiph. (This is no Mght of imagination on the writer’s part; 
I am taking his name, and the name of his temple, along with 
one or two other facts, from the ancient Egyptian records of 
the priest Mancthoi the rest I have discovered by private 
research.) 

Wlien the great change came in his life, when he accepted 
the mission wMch both destiny and the gods had confided to 
him, he signaliaed the event by altering his name to an Israelite 
one. AU instructed Egyptians believed in the power of names. 
A name possessed magical value for them. And so Osarsiph 
took on file name of Moses. 

The Pharaoh of his tim e was a man of hard unspiHtual 
charaacr. He was stubborn and cruel. His treatment of the 
Israelites was such that the petsecudon aroused Moses’ sym- 

S .thies and stirred the strain of Hebrew blood that flowed in 
s veins. He succeeded in freeing the Hebrew tribes tom their 
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servitude and captiviw and took them out of the valley of 
Goshen, along the old historic highway which, from tiroes 
iroroernorial, was the road between Africa and Asia, the same 
road along which Napoleon was one day to ride his horse, 
to be ncarw ^wned when he reached its end at Suez. 

Some of Moses* later history may be found in the Bible, 
sadly mixed up with mere hearsay. 

In the Old Testament we find a series of btmks called the 
Pentateuch, which are attributed to Moses. They contain the 
essence of such wisdom as Moses ostensibly wished to com¬ 
municate to his people, coupled with mote or less historical 
facts about the creation of the world and the early races of 
man. 

Now Moses, as an Adept, knew and used the sacred writing 
of the initiates, i.e. the hieroglyphs in their third or secret 
spiritual meaning. \X'hen he completed the Pentateuch, he 
wrote the text in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Access to those texts 
w'as available to his initiated priests, who undeistood hiero¬ 
glyphs. But when the Israelites had settled down in Palestine 
ana centuries had rolled over thrii heads, the knowledge of the 
meaning of hieroglyphs had grown vague. Little by uttlc the 
priesthood became less and less funiliac with the characters and 
could only decipher them with difhculty. This Is not surprising 
when we remember that, even in E^pt itsdf, by the fourth 
century a.d. the art of interpredog hieroglyphs had been com¬ 
pletely lost When, neady a thousand years after the great 
exodus of the Israelites from Egyp^ the elders of Israel put 
together that collection of books whi^ we now called the Old 
Testament, the difficulties which faced them in trying to 
translate Moses’ writings into Hebrew were immense. For 
Moses wrote as an Adept, but these elders, however learned, 
W'ctc not Adepts, Misunderstandings occurr^ most frequently; 
symbolic expressions were taken as literal facts; hieroglyphic 
pictures were taken as pictures of existent things i and figuiadvc 
phrases were grievously mbinteiprctcd, A single instance will 
suffice; the six days of creation meant, in htoses* mind, six 
vast periods of rime symbolically termed days for reasons which 
every tnitiate knew. But the scholars, who translated him 
literally, teaily thought he meant days of twenty-four hours 
only. 

'^refote, those early books of the Bible yield peculiar 
codons when read Utemy — peculiar because mere everyday 
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sdeace i$ dghdy conecting those books on raints of fict— 
diCT yi^ ejtttecnely fruitful knowledge when read by the 
light of an understanding of what was taught in the Egyptian 
Mystery Temples. 

Moses, then, must be claimed as one of the most notable 
fig:ure$ who emerged from the dead trance of bidation. 
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CHAPTER XU 


TFIE ANCIENT llTSTEftlES 

T hose who were initiated into the AoHeat Mjstmes 
took a solemn oath nevei to tcveal what had passed 
within the sacred wails. It mnst be rcmcmbeied, in 
any case, that every year only a comparatively few 
were loimted into the Mysteries, consequently the number of 
persons who knew tbeit secrets was never at any rime large. 
Therefore, any complete and connected exposure of what 
actually constituted the Mysteries has never given to the 
world by any ancient writer, so faithfully has this oath been 
kept. Nevertheless, brief fusions, comments by classical 
authors, occasional phrases and carven inscriptions have been 
discovered, sufficient to aford a few fleeting glimpses into the 
nature of these obscure institutions of antiquity. And those 
glimpses assure us that the purpose of the Mysteries, in thek 
earlier and unspoiled state, was assuredly a high one, a blending 
of religious, philosophical and moral aims. ** Farewell, thou 
who hast experienced what thou hadst never yet experienced, 
from a man thou hast become a god,'* was a parting phrase 
which the Orphic initiate of the hipest degrees heard. 

It was open to any roan to knock at the doors of the Mystery 
Temples, but whether he could obtain admittance was another 
matter. In the words of Pythagoras, when turning away 
unsuitable applicants from his own Academy at Croton, ** not 
evc^ kind of wood Is suitable for the makmg of Mercury.** 
The first stage of initiation—that which proved survival— 
brought with it a terrible and frightening expedcnce as a prelude 
to the plcasantct awakening in the soul-body. 

In some of the elementary initiations, but not all, them was a 
rime when mechanical means were used to make ^e candidate 
believe that he was fallin g into a dangerous pit, or being over¬ 
whelmed by a tide of rusl^g water, or be^g attacked by wild, 
animals. Thus bis resourcefulness and courage were tested. 
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But the most fdghtfiil test was when, in the more advanced 
degree, he had to face appalline cteatutea of the nether world 
during a time when he was mace teinTOiaiily dairvoyant. 

“ The mind is affected and agitated irr death )ust as it is in 
initiation into the Grand Mysteries i the first stage is nothing 
but eriots and anccrtdnties, kbourings. wanderings and 
darkness. And now, arrived on the verge of death and initiation, 
everything wears a dreadful aspect; it is all horrors, trembling 
and afirightment. But this scene once over, a miraculous and 
divine light displays itself . . . perfect and initiated they are 
free, crowned, triumphant, they walk in the regions of the 
blessed." This passage was preserved by Stohscus from an 
ancient record, and confirms the experience of all other initiates. 

The papyri picture the candidate being led to this 

stage by Anubis, jachal-headed god. Master of the Mysteries; 
it is Anubis who conducts him across the threshold of the unseen 
world, into the ptescnce of terrifying apparitions. 

The knowledge taught in these schools of initiation was 
passed down directly from the primitive reveladoa of the truth 
to the first civilizations, and it had to be protected so as to 
retain its purity, Thus, one may understand why these secrets 
were caremlly concealed and jealously guarded from the profane 

The condition into which the iniriatC'Candidate was plunged 
must not be confused with ordinary sleep. It was a trance 
state which freed his conscious self; it was a magical sleep 
wherein he remained paiadorically awake, but to another 
world. 

Moreover, to confuse such a sublime experience with the 
mental hanrfiwork of the modem hypnotist would be a gtave 
error. The latter plunges his subject into a strange condition 
which ncithef fully understands, whereas the hieroph^t of 
the Mysteries was in the possession of a secret traditional 
knowledge which enabled him to cxeidse his power as one 
fully armed with complete understanding. The hypnotist taps 
the subconscious mentality of his entranced subject down to a 
certain level, without himWf sharing the change of condition, 
whereas the hierophant watched and controlled every such 
change by his own percipient powers. Above all, the hypnotist 
b only able to cludoate from his subject such matters aS' cooeem 
our material world and life, or to perform abnormal feats with 
the material body. The hierophant went deeper, and oould^ lead 
the mind of the candidate step by step through an experience 
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iovolving the spiritual worlds—a feat beyond the power of any 
modem hypnotist to achieve, 

I had watched every kind of hypnotic pfacoomena perfouned 
in Eastern and Western countries, and I knew that, marvellous 
as some of them undoubtedly were, they belonged to a lower 
order. They were not sacred processes. They were of scientific 
interest but not of deeper spiritual value. Though they carried 
one out of the grt^ depths of materialism by proving the 
existence of mysterious subconscious forces in man’s being, 
they could not carr]r one upwards into conscious discovery of 
the soul as a living, immortal and independent thing. 

I Iwd been able to reconstruct, both from my own experience 
within the Pyramid and from the evidences of wall carvings in 
the temples, the mysterious drama of the innermost secret rite 
of Osms. That august rite was nothing more or less a 
process which combined hypnotic, magical and spiriin/ti forces 
in an attempt to detach t^ candidate’s soul from the heavy 
tond^e of his fleshly body for a few hours, and somedmes 
for a few days, that he might ever after live with the memory 
of this epoch-making experience and conduct himself accor¬ 
dingly. The survival of ^e sod after death, accepted by most 
men through faith in their religion, he was thenceforth able to 
accept, strengthened in his conviction by the evidence of 
personal knowledge. 

What this meant to him codd only be appreciated by those 
who underwent a similar ci^cdence. Even In modem times 
some men l^vt involuntarily, and unexpectedly, passed through 
a^/ of this cipenenoe, I know of one case, an ex-Air Force 
officer, who was put under an amesthede for a surgical operadoa 
dunng the war. The drug had a curious effect. It made him 
quite unransdous of any in his body, yet it did not scad 
him to sleep. He found himself, instead hovering in the air 
over the operating table and watched the whole process as 
j I watched an operadoa upon someone 

else s body I The experience made an extraor dinar y change in 
his character; for, he turned from a materialist into a beUever 
m the existence of the soul, and henceforth lived with a new 
hope and purpose. 

W'ho were these hierophants, whose power could bring about 
m a man such an amazing transformation ? 

These venerable ^stodians of a higher learning were 
perforce aiwap few m number. They embraced at one time 
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aU Hi^h Pricste of Egypt, as wdl as certain superioi member 
of tbc pnesthood. Their knowledge was guarded with the 
utmost secrecy and kept so csdusive that Egypt’s name became 
synonymous m classical times with mystery, 

In the Egyptian galleries of the Museum of the Louvre at 
Pans there is a tomb of Ptah*Mcr, High Priest of Memphis, 
which bears an mscription, as epitaph, containing the following 
woi^ ' penetrated in the Mysteries of every sanctuary j 
no^g hidden from him* J* cwtnd with a veii evtrytbm 
jybub bt bad The hiciDph^ts wctc comp^cd to nwntaiii 

this extraordinary nraerire for reasons of their own, yet the 
nece&si^ of eiduding the sceptic and the scoffer from experi* 
meats fraught wi± so much danger to the candidate's life is 
obvious, while the inadvisability of casting pearls before swine 
b c<}ually obvious* However, it was more than likely that most 
men were not sufiidcntly ready or pmpared to enter into such 
m ttpenence, which might easily bring them madness or 
deam, ^d so it was made the privilege of a few. ^fany knocked 
at the doors of the Mystery Temples in vain, while others who 
applied were put thimigh a giaduatcd sedes of tests which 
broke foot nerve or d i minis hed their desire for initiation, 
^us by a process of elimination—and exclusive selection—the 
Mysteries became the most exclusive institudion of andcue 
tunes, and the scciets rcvejjEd behind their well-guarded doors 
were always imparted under solemn oath that they would 
never divulg^ Every man who emerged through those 
doors Monge<rever after to a secret sodecy whidi moved and 
worked with higher purpose and profounder knowledge among 
Che pro&nc lu^ses. " It is said that those who have participated 
in the Mysteries become more spiritual, more just anH better 
in^ery way,*’ wrote Diodorus a visitor from Sicily. 

, were these ioitiatioas limited to Egypt. The ancient 
avilimtions inherited these Mysteries from a remote antiqmty 
and they constituted part of a primitive revelation from the 
gods to the humu mce. Almost every people of pre-Christian 
^es possessed its institution and tradition of the Mysteries. 
Ihe Romans, the Celts, the Druids of Britain, the Greeks, the 
Lrc^, the Syii^, the Hindus, the Persians, the Mayas and 
the Amcncan Indians, among others, had corresponding temples 
ntes a system of graduated illuminations for the 
i^riates. Aristotle did not hesitate to declare that he considered 
the welfare of Greece secured by the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
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Socrates remarked that " those who ate acquainted urith the 
Mystenes insure to themselves very ^icaslag hopes against the 
hour of death.” Among the ancients vcho have co^essed oi 
hinted that they had been initiated into the Mystedes, we may 
list the mmes of Aiis tides the otatotj Menippus of Babylon^ 
Sophocles the playwright, £schylus the poet, Solon the 
law-givex, Gccio, Hcia^tus of Ephesus, Pbdar and 
Pythagoras. 

Even to-day, in the advanced dcgtccs of the discipline of 
Ju-jitsu, in Japan, degiccs which are known only to a tare 
few because they deal with secrets which are fit only for a few, 
the pupil is taken through a course of the spidtual ^{yste^ic 3 . 
He is compelled to go through a ceremony of initiation which 
requires t^t he be strangled by a master. The actual deed of 
strangulation takes only a minute to perform; after which the 
candidate li« .upon ^ a couch, in effect dead. During this 
condition his spirit is freed from his body and receives an 
eipetieuce of omcr regions beyond our own, The^ when the 
allotted period of death is over, his master revives him by means 
of a mysterious practice whose untranslatable name is called 
" kwappo.** He who emerges from this marvellous experience, 
henceforth becomes an initiate. Even to-day Freemasonry 
Allies a remnant and relic of these institutions; in Egypt lies 
its root. Members of the Craft refer to Pythagoras as an 
example of ancient initiation ; do they remember that he was 
initiated in Egypt ? Those who CciraM the degrees of Masoj^ 
adopted some of the significant symbols of the Egyptian 
Mysteries. 

That the inevitable degeneration of mankind brought about 
the disappearance or withdrawal of true hierophants, and their 
substitution by uniUumlncd men, thus causing the degradation 
of the Mysteries into baneful caricatures of their former selves; 
that evil men who sought the powers of black magic ultimately 
conquered these institutions in Egypt and dsewhete ; that what 
were otigin^y sacred, exclusive and devoted to keeping alight 
a flame of spiritual knowledge, pure institutions, became offensive 
and degraded instruments of corrupt powets ; these things arc 
historic and they led to the merited disappearance of 
antiqui^’s brightest jewels. 

Yet their secrets have perished with them, the wisdom 
winch in their btightei days they bestowed upon men is 
evidenced by the iUustdous Ust of names of men who sought 
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and found, 01 were proffered and accepted, the aublime 
experience of such initiation. 

Many a papyrus text and wall-inscription proves how intensely 
the early Egyptians rcTcrcd the Osirian ntc, and shows with 
what awe the masses regarded those who wete permitted to 
penetrate the secluded shrines and dedicated crypts where the 
most sacred and innermost phases of that rite wete performed. 
For there existed an exalted and final degree of initiation where 
the sotds of men were not merely freed tempotatily &om theii 
bodies in a condition .of simulated death, in order to prove 
the truth of survival, after the great change, but where they 
were actually carried up to the loftiest spheres of being, to the 
realm of the Creator Himself. In this marvellous expenence the 
finite mind of man was drawn into contact with the infinite 
mind of his superior divinity. He was able for a brief while 
to enter into silent, spell-bound communion with the Father 
of All, and tH(l fleeting contact of incomparable ecstasy was 
enough to change his entire attitude towards life. He had 
partaken of the holiest food that exists in life. He had discovered 
the ineffable ray of Deity which was his true innermost self, 
and of which the soul-body which survives death was merely 
intangible vesture. He was, in verity and fact, bom again 
in the highest sense. He who had thus been initiated became a 
perfect Adept, and the hieroglyphic texts speak of him as one 
who could expea the favour of the gods during life and the 
state of paradise after deadi. 

Such an eipeticncc came with an eottancement which, 
although outwardly similar, was inwardly completely different 
&om the hypnotic entrancements of the eauiec degrees of 
initiation. No hypnotic power could ever confer it, no magical 
ceremony could ever evoke it* Only the supreme hierophants, 
themselves at one with thdr divinities, their wills blent with 
tus, could by their astonishing divine force arouse the candidate 
to consciousness of his superior nature. This was the noblest 
and most impressive revelation then possible to Egyptian man, 
and still possible, albeit through other ways, to m^em man. 

f 

The cxpcdeooe of initiation was a miniature duplicate of the 
experience which was destined to become that of the whole 
human race, through the processes of evolution—the sole 
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difietcDce being that, as the formet was a forced honied growth, 
an artifidal process like enttancement was employed, whereas 
with the latter both psychic and spiritual development would 
proceed naturally. 

Thus the experience rcplcturcd within the soul the endre 
drama of human evoiudon, the ineluctable fate of human beings. 

The ptindde which lay at the back of it was that a man's 
normal wotl^ nature could be temporarily paralysed by a 
profound lethargic sleep, and his usually utmonced psychic or 
spiritual nature awakened by processes known only to the 
hierophant. A man who was artifidaily plunged into such a 
coma would seem to an observer as one redly physically dead 
in fac^ in the symbolical language of the Mysteries, he would 
be said to have “ descended mto the tomb ” or to 1^ “ buried 
in the tomb.*’ Thus deprived of his bodily vitality, and with 
the force of his personal passions and desires temporarily 
lulled, the candidate would truly be dead to ^ earthly things, 
while his consciousness, his soui-bcing, would temporarily 
separate itself from the fle^._ Only in suen a state was it possible 
for a man to perceive the spirit-world as it was perceived by the 
spirits themsdves, to sec visions of the gpds and angels, to be 
taken through infini te space, to know his innermost self and, 
ultimately, to know the true God. 

Such a man could justly say that he had been dead and 
tesurrected, that he had both symbolically and literally slept in 
the tomb and passed through the mirade of resusdtadon, 
awakening to discover a new understanding of the stgnihcance 
of death and to bear a diviner life within his breast. The 
imprint of his hierophant, who had brought all this about^ was 
upon him and, ever after, the two would be invisibly connected 
by the dosest, deepest de. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was more than a mere doctrine now; it was a proved 
fact, which had been completely demonstrated to him. When 
he awakened to the light of day, the iddatc could truly say of 
himself that he had returned to the world completely trans¬ 
formed and spiritually reborn. He had passed through hell 
and heaven, and kni^ some of the secrets of both. Ifbe was 
pledged to maintain chose secrets inviolate, he was also 
pledged to live henceforth and to conduct himself on a basis 
of the teal existence of those worlds. He moved amoog incti 
with absolute certitude of immortaii^, and although he kept 
the sources of that certitude to himself, he could not hdp, even 
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visconsdoudy, communlcadjig some faith in that certitude: to 
his fellow beings. He renewed their hopes and mnfir m fd their 
faith by the mysterious subconscious telepathy which always 
passes between men. He no longet bcheveci in death; he 
believed only in Life—eternal* sclf-cdstcnt, ever-consdous 
Life. He beheved what his hierophant had unycilcd to him 
in the gimded recesses of the temple—that the soul existed* 
and that it was a cay fiom the centm sun* God, for him. The 
story of Osins had acquiicd a pctsonal m eanin g, In finding 
himself rebom he also found Osins* who was existent within him 
as his own undying self. 

This was the true teaching of Egypt’s oldest sacred text, 
TA» Biiok a/ fbe Dead, which, however, in its present known 
form is a mixture of papyri t^erring both to the dead and the 
seemingly dead—the initiated—ana is hence somewhat con¬ 
fusing. That it belonged, in its eaxU«t, original and imtampeted 
form* to the Mystenes, is evidenced partly by the passage; 
“ This is a book of exceeding great mystety. Let not the eye 
of any (profane) man see it—that were an abomination. Conceal 
its existence. ‘ The Book of the Master of the Hidden Temple ’ 
is its name.'* 

Hence, in Tbe Book of tbt Dtad^ the deceased person (really the 
ini^te) repeatedly prmced his own name with the name of 
Osiris. In the earliest versions of that ancient text, the deceased 
sap of himself: “ I am Osiris, I have come forth as thou, 
I live as the gods I ” thereby vindioiting the pteseot inter¬ 
pretation of the dead Osiris really bebg the seemingly dead 
entranced initiate. 

Thus the triumphant initiate^ in the picturesquely vignetted 
papyrus of Nu, further exclaims; 

'* I, even L am Osiris, I have become glorious. I have sat 
in the birth chamber of Osiris, and 1 was liorn with him, and 
I renew my youth along with him. I have opened the mouth 
of the gods, I sit upon the place where he sitteth.” 

And* in other papyri of this andent Book: 

“ I raise mpelf to venerated God* the Master of the Great 
House." 

Such was the instruction received tn the Mysteries* an 
institution so celebrated in antiquity* so disregarded in 
modernity. 


1^0 
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We may undecstand, theicforc, the real piiiport of ^dent 
religions when we understand that their heroes also typify the 
human soul, and that their adventure fypify the cspencnccs of 
that soul in its quest of the heaveniy kingdom. 

Osiris thus b^oines a dgure of the divine element in man, 
and a symboUc history of that element—its descent into material 
worlds and its re-ascent towards spiiicual consdousness. 

His fabled dismembennent into fourteen or forty-two pieocs 
symholiacd the present spiritual dismemberment of the human 
being into a creature whose one-dme harmony has been broken 
up. His reason has been wrenched apart from his feelings, hb 
flesh from his spirit, and confusion and cross-purposes ^uU 
him hither and thither. So, too, the story of Isis oolicctmg 
the fragments of the body of Osiris and restoring them to life, 
symboliaed the restoration—in the Mysteries then, and by 
evolution later—of man’s warring nature to perfect harmony : 
such harmony as where spirit and body work with one accord, 
and reason parallels the direction of feeling. It was the return 
to primal unity. 

The highest doctrine of the Egyptians, that which was the 
theoicticm basis of the loftiest degrees of initiation, was that 
the soul of man must eventually return to the divine ^ing from 
which it was first rayed out, and they termed this return 
" becoming Osiris.** They held man even here on earth to be 
TOtcotially an Osiris. In their secret manual of initiation, the 
tbe Deedf the released soul of the candidate is directed 
to protect itself, in its long and dangerous travels through the 
underworld, not only by the use of amulets, but by Mldly 
proclaiming, “ I am Osiris." 

** O blind soul I Arm thyself with the torch of the Mysteries 
and in the earthly night, thou shall discover thy luminous 
Double, thy celestial &If, Follow this divine guide and he 
will be thy Genius. For he holds the key to thy existence, past 
and future,*’ says the sarge sacred Scripture. 

Initiation, therefore, was to enter into a new vision of life, 
a sm ritual vision tvhich the human race lost in the far past when 
it icU from ” paradise ” into matter. The Mysteries were a 
means of interior re-ascent, leading grade by grade to a perfect 
state of Uluminadon, They unveilca, at first, those mysterious 
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wodds which lie beyond the threshold of physical matter, and 
then they unveiled the greatest mystery of alla-mim’s own 
divinity. They showed the candidate infernal worlds to test 
his character and determination, as well as to instruct him; 
and afterwards unfolded to him heavenly worlds to encourage 
and bless him. And if they made use of me process of entrance^ 
meat, this is not to say that no other way existed or cixists. 
It was their way ; but the kingdorn cm be found by other ways* 
and even without the use of trance. 

Which of can echo the noble words of the Roman 
philosopher-^hutiate who said: “ Where we ate, death is not j 
where death is, we are not. It is the last, ^st boon of nature; 
for it frees man from all his cares. It is, at ±c worst, the dose 
of a banquet ive have enjoyed.** 

Our attitude cowards death provides also a slgnihcant hin t 
as to our attitude towards life. The Mysteries changed a man’s 
attitude towards death and consequendy altered ^ conduct 
of life. They demonstrated that Death is but the obverse of 
the G)m of Life. 

Sciratific, psychical and psychological research Is changing 
the Western world’s attitude towards matters which were once 
^missed as fanciful nonsense. Such research is lifting the 
ideas of the ancients out of the undeserved contempt in which 
they have lam while younger notions sprang to lusty manhood. 
We axe beginning to detect sanity in the apparent insanity of 
the ancients. We are beginning to discover that their know¬ 
ledge of the powers and properties of the human mind was in 
some directions superior to outs. The apparition of immaterial 
forces has startled our agnostic age. Our best sdendsts and 
foremost thinkera are joining the ranks of those who believe 
there is a psychic basis to life, WTiat they think to^lay, the 
masses will think to-morrow. We have begun—and perhaps 
rightly—as complete sceptics; we shall end as complete 
believers; such is my positive prediction. We shall rescue 
belief in the soul from the cold ak of modern doubt. The 
first great message of the ancient Mysteries—“ There is m death” 
although always susceptible of personal experiential proof by 
a mete few, is destineu to be broadcast to the whole world. 

The idea of survival does not necessarily imply that we shall 
all scramble out of our colfins at some uncertain future date. 
To confuse ourselves with the fleshly houses wherein we reside 
is hardly creditable to our intelligence. The word resurrection 
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has so oftea cittied a false, purely materia] coimotation, both 
in the medieval European and the unioidate Egyptian mind, 
that we have to rediscover the laws that govern the secret 
constitution of man. The best minds among the ancients— 
the initiates of the Mysteries—were weh versed in those laws, 
but, whereas their lips were sealed and their truths kept in the 
gloom of temple crypts, HO such inhibition is expressly laid 
upon us to-day. 

Such were the Mysteries, the roost glorious of the vanished 
institutions of antiquity. For a day arrived, in the degradation 
and fall of l^gyp^—is in the degradation and fall of all the other 
ancient nations—when the prediction of her own early Prophet 
Hermes came literally true ; 

** 0 Egvpt, f vbieb VOS tbt aat oj £nm^ shall he 

dtptmd ^ the prtsttut of tbe ^ds. 'Tben shali Hot rtmatH tHon of ^ 
nligtoa thm /WJ, tbaa words iattrihtd oh stotu and ttUing of fly lost 
^ty. A day will fom, alas, when the tatred bierogtfpbs will betome bat 
idols. The world will mistake the ^mbols of wisdom for g>d$ and asettst 
fftai Egypt of has/iHg worshipped hell-monstersJ* 

A day did come when control of the Mysteries began to fall 
into the wrong hands; into the hands of evil, sufish men, 
ambitious to misuse the influence of this mighty institution— 
before whom proud Pharaohs sometimes bent—^for their own 
personal ends. Many priests became focuses for virulent evil, 
practising the appalling rites and dark incintatioiis of black 
magic; while even some High Priests—^thc presumed mmisters 
of the gods to man—became devils in human form, evoking 
the most awful presences from the underworld for the worst of 
reasons. Sorcery replaced spi ritual i^ in the high places. Amid 
the spiritual gloom and chaos which fell upon the land, the 
Mysteries soon lost their true character and high purpose. 
Worthy candidates became hard to find—^fewer and fewer in 
number with the passmg of drac. An hour arrived when the 
Q^ified hierophants, as by some strange Nemesis, began to 
die off quickly and all but ceased as a body to exist. They passed 
without preparing a sufficient number of successors to continue 
their line. Unworthy men took their places. Unable properly 
to fulfil their allotted part in the world, the few who remained 
suffered th^ ordained fate. Preparing for the they sadly 
but calmly closed their secret b^ks, abandoned their tinder- . 
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giouod crypts and temple chambers, took, a last regretful look 
at their ancient abodes, and departed. 

They went calmly, 1 wrote. For far-of on the horizon of 
Egypf s d^tiny, they had sighted Natu]:e*^s inevitable preparation 
for a reaction. They had seen a wisp of light that was desdned 
to penetrate their country’s sky and spread itself widely for a 
time. They had seen the star of the Christ—he who would 
throw the basic truth of the Mystery teaching open to the whole 
world, without reserve and without seclusion. 

The Mystery which hath been hidden &om ages and 
generations/’ as one of Christ’s Apostles declared, would be 
revealed to the unprivileged masses and the common folk. 
But what the antique institutions communicated to the elect 
few by a didicult process, would be communicated to all the 
people by the simple power of faith, Jesus had too much love 
in lus heart to provide for a few alone, he wanted to save the 
many. He showed them a way which required nothing more 
than sufficient faith in his words; he oSerca them no mysterious 
occult process of initiation. Yet it was a way which could give 
those who accepted it as great a certitude of immortality as 
could the Mysteries. 

For the Open Path of Jesus taught humility and invoked 
the help of a higher Power, a Power ever ready to confer 
complete certitude merely bv bestowing Its presence upon the 
hearts of those who allowed Its entry. Trust in his teachings, 
coupled with sufficient humility to for^ the usurpation of 
the intellect, was all that Jesus demanded. He proffered in 
return the amplest of rewards—the conscious picsence of the 
Father, In that presence, as he knew, all doubts would melt 
away and man himself would grasp the truth of immortality 
without having to undergo the experience of entrancemeut, 
Man would know this beoiusc the Fachei/s !Mind would have 
suffused his own intellect, and in that incdable suffusion simple 
faith would be transformed into divine intuition. 

So the heavy doors of the Egyptian Mysteries were dosed 
for the last time, and never agam did the feet of hopeful 
candidates pass up the sacred step that led towards the temple 
entrance, or down the sloping tunnel to the temple ciypt. 
But history moves in cydes, that which has been shall be agam; 
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gloom and chaos are once moire upon us, 'while the innate 
urge of man to le-establish communicadon 'with the higher 
worlds troubles him anew. Wherefore it is the 'writer’s hope 
that conditions may be found, circumstances may be ptopidous, 
and the tight persons foithcoming to plant a medtm version, 
entirely altered to suit our changed epoch, of those Mysteries 
once more in each of the five continents of our world. 



CHAPTER Xm 


IN THE TEUPIE OF MJ^DERAH 

B efore I left the small Mystery chapel which tested 
on the roof of the temple of Dendetah, I turned my 
attention to a rewritable asttonomical zodiac which 
had been carved into the celling. I knew that it was 
but a copy and that the odginal had been cut oat and carded 
off to Pans more than a century ago, but it was an absolutclv 
faithful copy. ^ 

The great round figure was closely packed with effigies_ 

animal, human and divine—set within a globe and cncicded by 
the twelve well-known signs of the zodiac. And, to complete 
this wondrous symbolism, the forms of twdve different Mils 
and goddesses, some standing and others kneeling, were dis¬ 
tributed around the globe with their upraised arms and flattened 
pato® ceaselessly assisting it to revolve. Thus the whole 
universe with its unending movement was faithfully, if emblema- 
ti^y, represented by this graphic piece of carving, a memoriai 
of the round worlds which move so rhythmically through our 
sky, and which must leave the most sceptical of sensitive minds 
with a sense of wonder at the sublime Intelligence who patterned 
this universe. 

If the Denderah zodiac is to be interpreted correctly, it must 
be i^d as a description of the heavens during a certain epoch 
of the past; what was that epoch is another matter. This is 
not the place to enter into abstruse and unfamiliar astronomical 
explanations. Suffl« i^ that the arrangement of constellations 
shown does nO't coincide with the arrangement wc see in the 
sky to-day. 

'l^e naarked ^sition of the spring c<^uiaox upon the zodiac 
pf the temple of Denderah differs from its presently position 
in the sky, involving the sun’s entrance into a constellation of 
the stars bearing another name. 

How did this wide change aris e ? 'Kie reply is that because 
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of the modon of the earth, the axis of our globe points succes- 
sivel7 at different Pole Stars. That really meaiM that our own 
sun travels around a parent sun. This almok imperceptible 
backward movement of the Equinox^—so vast in number of 
years and so slow in actual motion—also changes^ the position 
of the rising and setting of eerrain stars in relation to certain 
consteliadons. We knowi by means of the measuced average 
motion of those stats, bow many tens of thousands of yeara 
have elapsed since their first posldom This interval of time is 
called the Great Preoessioa, or else •* the precession of the 
equinoxes.” For the intersection of the equator with the 
eclipdc, marking the spring equinox, is slowly displaced in 
the heavens owing to tms precession. 

Put in another way, it means that the stars are slipping back 
in an'opposite diiectiOD to the order of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, a minute fraction of space each year. This giand move¬ 
ment of the heavens, this slow shifting of our universe, forms 
a cosmic dock with the entire sky as its dial, from which 
we may read backwards and forwards and by which we may 
note the revolutions of the globes for thousands of years. 

By an examination of an ancient map of the heavens it is 
possible for an astronomer to deduce the pedod when the map 
was made. Those who probe the distant past can sometimes 
find dues pf immense hnpesttance in such a map. When the 
learned men whom Napoleon brought with him to Egypt 
discovered this zodiac at Denderah, they became enthusiastic 
over it, believing that it would provide them with a key to the 
age of Egypt’s civilization. For the Dendetah zodiac placed 
the spring equinox far from its present position. When, much 
later, it was discovered that the temple had only been built in 
Gncco-Roman times and that the zodiac had been mingled 
with a Greek one, the whole thing was thrust aside and hence¬ 
forth ignored. 

The suggestion that this zodiac is end rely Gteek is erroneous. 
Is it thou^t that the Egyptians, therefore;, had no zodiac, of 
their own ? Did the priesthood study astrology and astronomy 
for countless years without having a zodiac, before the first 
Greek boat touched the long line of E^'pt’s low sandy shore, 
a map of the twelve constelJbtlons of the sky, to guide them ? 
How did this priesthood, 'which venerated astrology so much 
as to make it a part of their religion, practise their system without 
a zodiac ? No, if there was any branch of knowledge upon 
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which those pticsts prided themselves, it was the astronomical 
one. 

The cxplamtioa b that the Egyptians copied part of their 
zodiac fcom one which had previously existed at Denderah, 
whose temple had been built and rebuUt more than twice. A 
uniejuc astronomical record of this character would have been 
copied rccopicd to ensure its preservation. And this was 
done with other ancient records, too, which were first slowly 
forgotten and later disappeared with the disappearance of the 
record-keepers, i.c. the ancient priesthood. 

Aichxologists working in Mesopotamia have dug up ancient 
Chaldean bnck tablets upon which the astronomers of <"hit1dfci 
had noted that spring Mgan when the sun entered the con¬ 
stellation of the Bull. As, during the Christian era, at least, 
spring begins when the Sun enters Aries, i.c. about March aist, 
the implication is that such a tremendous change of climate 
dates the Chaldean civilization as one of immense anricjui^, an 
antiquity which the Chaldeans themselves claimed. Similarly, 
by its markings of the position of the equinox^ the Dcnderii 
zodiac points to some epoch of antiquity which stretches back, 
not by centuries, but by hundreds of centuries 1 It thus .dates 
eatly Egypt’s civilization. For the position indicates that mote 
than diree and a half " Gteat Years ” have been passed on the 
cosmic dial; that the sun has revolved around its parent sun 
no less than three and a half times. 

As careful checking of astronomical statistics has ascertained 
that the average rate of the precession of the equinoxes is about 
JO. a seconds per year, wc can calculate backwards and work our 
way around the whole circle of the heavens until we reach the 
point indicated by the Dcnderah zodiac position. There are 
j6o degrees in the grand circle of the zodiac and at the rate 
of precession ij,8oo solar years would make one ” Great 
Year.” 

Each complete revolution, therefore, takes no less than 
15,800 years, and short calculation reveals that at least 90,000 
years have passed since the date marked on the zodiac of the 
temple of Dcnderah. 

90,000 years I Is such a figure really incredible, really im¬ 
possible ? The Egyptian prieEt-astronoiners did not think so ; 
for Herodotus, the Greek nistorian, tells us that they informed 
him that their people considered their race to be the most 
ancient of mankind and that diey had kept in their sacred 
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colleges and temples their own records extending back to 
12,000 years before the time of his visit. Herodotus, we know, 
was unusually careful of his facts, and rightly earned the title 
of “ the Father of History,” And they had further told him 
that “ the sun had twice risen where he now sets and twice set 
where he now rises,” The implication of this extraordinary 
statement is that the poles of oor earth had completely changed 
over from their former positions, involving immense shifts of 
land and water. Such shifts we know, from geological research, 
really have occurred; but their dates carry us back to periods 
tremendously distant. 

One result of these changt^ would fac that the climate at the 
poles had formerly been tropical, instead of arctic. There is no 
dispute to-day, for instance, that the whole of Northern Europe, 
including the British Isles, was once covered with an immense 
sea of ice many hundreds of feet in thickness which filled up all 
the valleys, and from which only the peaks of mountains and 
lofty hills emerged. Such a conation of the planet could only 
have been caused by gig^dc astronomical changes, The state¬ 
ment of the Egyptian priests is, therefore, vindicated. 

Now they possessed no science of geology as we know it 
to-day j they possessed only their anaent records, carved on 
Stone obelisks, inscribed on clay tablets, cut into metal 
or wtitten mth a reed on papyri. There was also a traditionai 
secret doemne and history which was communicated only in 
the Mysteries, and then verbally, thus being handed down from 
mouth to car for uncounted centuries. 

How could the priests, unacquainted with geology, know of 
such convulsive planetary changes except ftom these records 
which th^ possessed ? This knowledge vindicates their claim 
to the existence of such records ; it iSicwise accounts for tbc 
existence of original zodiacs from which that at the temple of 
Dcnderah was pardy copied. 

90,000 years docs not stand out as an impossible figure b 
the light of these facts. It does not mean that Egyptian culture 
necessarily existed on Egyptian soil at that rime: the people 
and their culture may have existed upon some other co ntinent 
and only later migrated to Africa—that is a point outside the 
scope of my present argument—buf why should we be afraid 
to yield to the fact that they did exist ? 

Qur histories of Egypt begb with the first dynasty, but wc 
must remember that the country had been peopled for a long 
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time pdof to the first records wc have. The history of that 
earliest race of Eg^’ptLans and the names of their kings* are 
unknown—to Egyptologists. Thecady history of Egypt is tound 
up with the lost history of Atlantis, The Egyptian priests, who 
were also the astronomers, derived their zodiac from Adantis. 
That is why the zodiac of Dendeiah can display the passage of 
vaster revolutions of the stars than the zodiacs of our historic 
era can yet display. 

We greet each newly discovered vestige of that cady civiliza¬ 
tion with exclamations of surpdse. At a time when, according 
to modem ideas of " progress,” w’e might reasonably expect 
these people to be crude, primitive and barbarous, we find them 
to be cultured, refined and religious. 

We commonly take it for granted that the farther we go 
backwards in our enquiry into the past history of the human 
race, the nearer we approach to a condiden of savagely. The 
truth is, that even in some of the remote prehistoric periods we 
find both savages and civilized cultured men existing coevally 
upon this planet; that sdence, which has already sketched out 
an age of the wodd that stupefies man^s limited imagination, 
has not yet collected sufficient data with which to sketch out 
an accurate picture of prehistoric ages and of the life of man 
during those ages, ■* But it is moving forward and one day it 
will obtain that picture. Let us not, therefore, loo hastily deny 
the Egyptian pnests their temple records of 90,000 years, and 
grudgingly grant them five or six thousand years at most, as 
so many do. For the age of our planet offices a constant and 
silent rebuke to men who think so meanly of our ancestry, 
whilst the age of the universe should shame them into acceptance 
rather than denial. For out in the infinite depths of the sky 
there exist strange cemeteries of the heavens where dead stars 
and cold globes, which once bote ail the pomp and pageant^ 
of bygone civilizatioiis, now approach the gdm hour of rheic 
final ^solution, 
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I walked out upon the roof once mote and stood behind the 
low pa^pet which crested the walk. An unbroken panorama 
of cultivated fields opened out around the temple and then 
disappeared into shimng. curved desert sand-driits. Peasants 
were stooping to their litde patches of ground busy with their 
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immemoml work, ui the maanci and with the tools of their 
foicTathers of Biblical dmtra. Their osm ploddingly and 
patiently turned the selfsame creaking water-whed tlat the 
oxen of their forefathers had turned. Their oamds snarLingly 
bore the same great loads that had towered upon the backs of 
beasts of btirden in Pharaonic times. They had scratched and 
turned the rich soil of this narrow strip of land that is Egypt for 
countless times, yet they had never exhausted and never could 
exhaust its astonishing, prolific fertility. Harvests grew and were 
gathered in these peaceful emerald plains, these opulent fiat 
fields of Nile mud, with an ease harmv to be matched in any 
other country of the wodd. Unfailingly there came every year 
that welcome benediction of the Nile's rise, when the much- 
travelled waters changed as by magic from blue to brown and 
steadily lapped their way upwards, depositing the priceless gift 
of freshly vitalized mud over the baked lands. Yes, the old 
Nile was as a mother to its fortunate children who lived along 
its banks, and who somewhat pathetically trusted their aged 
parent to nourish them with her milk. 

I gazed in the river’s direction. The Nile I \CTiat magic lies 
in that name ? Twice every day the priests of Egypt nad to 
bathe their bodies in its waters in order to preserve their purity, 
and twice every night. In India the Br^min priests do the 
same thing to-nay, for the same purpose; save that they pour 
the waters of the Ganges or Godivan over themselves, and save 
that they do not disturb thdr nigh^. Both Egyptians and 
Indians had the same theory—^that man picks up an Invisible 
personal magnetism from his contact and intercourse with other 
persons, and that frequent washings were necessary to get rid 
of these acquired influences, which might so often be undesir¬ 
able, if not worse. 

But the Nile is mote than a great ribbon of water* more 
than a river that stretches down half a conrinent; it is a living 
entity, an intelligent creature, which has taken up the burden 
of feeding millions of men, women and chlldrcn, beasts and 
birds, alike. For countless centuries it has deposit^ strip after 
strip of mud upon the fields, malcing Egypt the parados of our 
planet It is the only country 1 know whose fields are so fertile, 
yet in no other land have I seen so little rain. Such is the magic 
action of this friendly stteam, which has turned a strip of desert 
lying between two parallel Hues of tawny heights into profitable, 
prolific soil. There, in the fields below tl:^ temple roof, the 
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peasints wcK guidiog the rouddjr inigatmg water into narrow 
trenches that crossed and cciss-crossed their Helds. The water 
was hauled and thrown from the river bank b;r a series of 
water-lifts and hundreds of channels. I listened to a loln- 
clothcd imn, who bent'over his watcr-lifr, as Pharaoh’s loin- 
dothed peasants had bent over the same kind of appamtus, 
singing in rhythm with every motion of the creaking wooden 
machine, which raised and poured water from a bucket most 
monotonously. It was nothing more than a long, flexible pole 
poised on a honzootal prop and fitted with a heavy b alancin g 
weight at its lower end. The bucket was attached by a rope to 
the other end. A downward puU at the rope and the bucket 
sank in the water; a release and it rose, replenisbed, to deposit 
the W'atcr into a trench. This ancient juveutioii had provw its 
worth for the peasant of five thousand years ago; to 4 lay it was 
proving its worth for the peasant of the twentieth century. 

1 crossed to the other side of the terrace and looked out upon 
another portion of tins scene which had met the eyes of vanished 
priests and dead Pharaohs, 

The Libyan hills rose suddenly out of the west—pink fortress 
walls behind the temple, aflbrdmg it shelter and protection, as 
it were. Here and there the sand had drifted in to form piled 
heaps wherever the hills had dipped or hollowed their long line. 
The ruddy heights seemed like vivid flames which had thrust 
huge tongues out of the earth and then been magically turned 
to stone. Perhaps they were buming still, for a fierce heat was 
thrown back in my face from them as they caught the strong 
sun of the growing flay. 

Those long chains of stretched theit way right across 
Egypt into distant Nubia, running parallel with the great river 
w'hi^ Nature had set them up to guard in this mysterious 
fashion, placing them but a few miles away from its banks to 
prevent it running off into the vast desolation of the African 
desert, there to trickle its life away below the sands. Was it 
done of set purpose, 1 speculated. \X'ithout this striking arrange¬ 
ment of river and hill and source there could have been no 
Egypt, no land whose histoty receded so far into the sleeping 
shadows of antiquity, And I accepted the response which came 
up to my thinking brain out of the profoundcr places of being 
—that the gods, whose instrument Nature was and nothing 
more, had certainly created this arrangement when they had 
prepared the way for the mighty civilization that was to rise 
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in falfit m erit of their great purpose. For just as every great 
structure of imn, just as this white tctpple of Denderah upon 
whose roof I stood^ has come into being in fulfilment of a plan 
that eidsted within the minds of its architects, so every great 
gathering of individuals into a nation was prearranged within 
the minds of the gods, those divine architects, under whose 
care and charge all mankind has existed and exists stiU. 

I descended the old staircase and returned to the entrance, to set 
about an examination of the interior of the main temple, through 
which I had hurried in order to find the Mystery Qwpd whidi, 
above everything else, had first lured my interest. In the vast 
open vestibule, twenty-four huge white columns, whose square 
capitals supported the carven but mutilated representations of 
the face of the goddess Hathor, and whose sides were covered 
with hieroglypm, rose to support the ponderous cornice of the 
majestic portico. Her face appeared on all four sides of each 
pillar-head, and a small pylon had been inserted below the 
abacus as part of her head-dress. How sadly came the thought 
that this temple, which was dedicated to Egypt’s goddess of 
beauty and love, to hom-head-dressed Hathor herself, should 
have been so little harmed by the hand of Nature — it is perhaps 
the best preserved of all the old temples to be seen to-day, and 
one of the few which have remained so perfect—and so much 
by the hand of man. Almost all of those gigantic female faces 
had been hacked to pieces by fanatic fury, though their long 
cars and massive head-gears still remain. For Denderah was 
one of the most gorgeous temples in all Egypt of those still 
used at the time the Edict of Theodosius, in 379 a.d., abolished 
the ancient wotshlp and gave the final death-blow to the already 
dying religion. 

His envoy, Cynegius, carried out his orders to the full, He 
shut up all the temples and places of initiation, and prohibited 
any celebration of the Mysteries and ancient rites. Christianity, 
or rather the Church, had finally triumphed. Then the intolerant 
mobs swarmed into Denderah; drove away the priests and 
trampled on the appurtenances of their rituals. They overthrew . 
Hathor’s statues, despoiled her gilded shrines and mutilated the 
most prominent features of her carved face wherever it could 
be conveniently reached. 

In other places they did far worse, for they broke down the 
walls, demolished the columns, shattered the statued giants, smd 
undid the work of thousands of years. Such ate the varying 
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fortunes of creeds, whose foUowecs begin bf suffering the 
horrors of martyrdom and persecution, and end by indicting 
them upon others in their turn, and who must ravage the art 
of tbdir predecessors in order to create an art of their own. 

Proud, crowtacd Ptolemies once droye up to this temple in 
golden diariots, before a populace hushed with awe ; so I 
reflected as I was about to enter. Crowds, too, once congregated 
in the deserted temple yard. 

1 placed myself at a point among the immensely girthed 
columns of the {tortico, where I could look up and inspect the 
beautiful blue ceiling which was spangled with many stars and 
bote the zodiacal circle as an adornment. Then across into the 
second hall, where the glodous African blue no longer illumined 
the sia colossal columns that stood within it, as it had illununed 
thdr more numerous brothers in the vestibule. I penetrated 
farther into the vast, gloomy temple, flashing the light of my 
torch here and there. Now the beam was focussed upon mitred 
figures cut deep into the sides of pillars and set within square 
frames or profuse hieroglyphic inscriptions, dsc separated 
by broad horizontal bands from each other ; then it showed up 
the forms of Pharaohs and their deities on the walls, some on 
their thrones and some in procession. In a deeply carved relief, 
Ptolemy approached Isis and the young Horus, with offerings 
in both hands : a beautiful raised mider surmounted the scene. 
Eve^where the faces bad been scratched, partly erased or wholly 
mutilated. And everywhere Harbor recurs, the solid shafts ol 
the stone pillars displaying her head, and the walls her entire 
form, 

1 sauntered slowly on. for the whole length of the principal 
hall—a good deal more than two hundred feet—in an atmo- 
^herc that was somewhat unpropitious to studv and reflection. 
For dust loaded the century-imprisoned ait and a heavy odour 
assailed one’s nostrils. High up in the blackened roof, and 
among the pillar heads, whirred and squeaked a legion of ugly 
winged monsters, wht^ were furious at my unexpected entry 
at a season of the year when tourists never invaded tlicir domain. 
They were bats. ** Intruder I they shrieked in chorus. 
" Intruder I This is not the time to travel through Egypt. 
Take away that offensive lamp of yours, with its strong and 
horrifying glare; take yourself away, too. Leave us to enjoy 
our ancestral perches and traditional trysting-placcs among the 
gloomy Hathor-hcads and black-surfaced coruiccs. Be off 
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with you 1 ” Bat I stuck to my ground and dallied over my 
task, ejMunining closely the elaborate p^tings of huge scarab- 
bccdcs and winged suns, faintly discernible amid the gdme that 
had gathered over the vast ^ing. The bats beloved like 
creatuiea suddenly dempnted, scurrying to and fro as though 
they weie in Bedkm, and wheezily voicing their annoyanoe 
with me. \Clien at last I turned aside and descended through 
a narrow corridor bto the region beneath the building, I heard 
them slowly relapse into subemed activity and saner conduct. 

If the great hall was a melancholy though interesting place, 
the underground crypts in which I presently found myself were 
still more melancholy. These darK cham^rs were built into 
the tremendously thick foundation wails and they* too, were 
profusely decorated with carved half-reliefs t ha t pictured the 
grave rites which once ureic edebmted within these walls, 

I left these tomb-like chambers and returned to the magnificent 
portico. Stout doors, sheathed in glittering gold, loimerly 
^cd this doorway. 1 began to wan^ around the outside of 
the temple. 

It was hard to believe that when it was rediscovcccd by 
Abbas Pasha, in the middle of bst century, most of this temple 
lay under a hill of sand and debris, as in a grave; its gloncs 
awaiting rescue by the excavator’s pick and spade. How 
many p^sants must have walked over it, little knowing and 
Utde carLng that the Past lay under their feet. 

I paused to study, on the outside back wall, the famous relief 
tepiesentadon of Qeopatra, who had spent her money freely to 
restore the place when parts of it were beginning to fall mto 
disrepair during her lifetime, and was rewarded by having thk 
wall-relief carved in her honour. Her little son, Gesarion, 
stood beside her in the picture, his face curiously reminiscent 
of that of his great father, Julius Oesar, His mother’s face, 
however, did not appear to me to be a true portrait, and the old 
Egyptian coins show a better likeness. She was the last of the 
long line of Egyptian queens, this famous daughter of Ptolemy, 
and when Julius C^ar brought his invading legions across the 
Mediterranean she lived with him as his mistress almost from 
the day he arrived. How curious, I pondered, that this woman 
linked Egypt through Cxsar with a distant little island which 
was to play so powerful a part in Egypt’s own history mote than 
eighteen hundred years after. How curious, too, that these 
Roman soldiers brought to Britain among their cults the 
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Egyptian-derived worship of Sciapis and thus established a 
further, if indirect, contact between the two countries, so long 
ago. 

On this carven wall she appeared Sttingly wearing the homed 
disk header of Hathor, bdow which a falling mass of plaited 
hair was displayed. The face depicted was fat and chuhby and 
that of a masterly woman, one accustomed to escicisc a strong 
will and one who would by fair means or fold achieve he 
deslgns.^ It was het tnducnce that had caused Julius Oesai to 
play with the dream of making Alexandria the capital city of his 
Empire and the centre of the world. Here she w’as, definitely 
Semitic looking, with a prototype among any Jewish, Arab or 
Assyrian tribe j but hardly GcsEco-Egyptian. With her perished 
the native rule, I reflected, while 1 sat upon a splintered stone 
beam, as well as one of the acknowledged beauties of die ancient 
world, a woman who played a notable part in history. It was 
a startling thought that a great man's destiny—and that of a 
whole nation—will sometimes hang on the simie of a woman's 
lips. 

The fronis of the temple, walls were carved to the comice 
■with half-reliefs, and richly covered with hieroglyph Inscriptions 
chiselled bto the surface. The balanced and beautiful lin es of 
mingled alphabetic and pictorial characters were an.adornment 
in bemsdves. They pointed to the feet that in old Egypt, just 
as in pid China and old Babylonia, the man who woiid Ifcirn 
to write must also Icam to draw, and so every educated scribe 
and priest in that country was, to some extent, an artist also. 
To convey a thought of some object by means of a p irh^rr of 
it, was the natural outcome of primitive man's earliest attempts 
at writing. But the Egyptians did not start as crude savages, 
gradually to find their way to an dement^ culture. Legend 
attributes the invention of the complete hictoglyphic script to 
the god Thoth, and thus enshrines in popular form a hist o ric 
truth. For it was a man-god, an Adept, named Thoth (strictly 
Tehuti), who bestowed this system of writing, as a complete 
revelation to the Atlantcan-descended emigrants of the colony 
on the Nile banks, in the days before the last flood washed away 
the last island of Atlantis, Thoth was the author of the BmA of 
/« Dinii, He is partly pictured in his own system und^ r the 
hieroglyph of the Ibis—that queer bird, with srilt-Iike legs and 
long brak. 

The studies of comparative philology are increasingly proving 
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that the difctcQt languages developed out of certain basic loot- 
tongues, and that these in turn have developed out of one 
common, primeval, universal language. these languages 

are one tracked down to their primitive glyphs, the 
ultimate source will, I venture to predict, K found to have arisen 
in Adantean days. 

It was said by the ancients that hieroglyphs “ speak, signify 
and hide.'* This meant that they possessed a threefold meaning. 
There was first of all their simple, ordinary phonedc value, 
necessary for speaking the lang^ge: beyond this value the 
common man was unable to go. Secondly, there was 
the further meaning which hieroglyphs carried to the scribe i foe 
written meaning, or the symbolical expression in grammatical 
form on papyri and stone of the illiterate man's spoken words. 
Finally there was the esoteric meaning, the one known only to 
the initiated priests and kept secret by them. 

" The Words of God ” — such was the description or name 
given to the system of hieroglyphs by the Egyptians; not 
only because the system was beUeved to have bera revealed to 
them by one of the gods, but also because the secret meaning of 
these strange characters was concealed from the masses. That 
meaning was revealed to chose alone who had been initiated 
into the Mysteries. And no Egyptologist of to-day has done 
more than translate the popular meaning of hieroglyphs, 
although in so doing, he has done magnificently; the rest is 
beyond him. For ” the Words of God " demand to be brought 
to them a spiritual and reverent consideration before they 
yield their innermost secret. The same applies to a comprehen¬ 
sion of the secrets which were revealed in the initiation chamber 
of the Egyptian Mysteries. 

Plotinus, an Initiate who lived in ancient Alexandria, hinted 
at the symbolical nature of hieroglyphs when he wrote: 

In the rigorous quest of truth or in the exposiuon which they 
made freely to didi disdples, Egypdan sages did not use written 
signs (whit^ are but imitations of voice and speech) in their temples, 
but tl»y drew figures and revealed the thought contained by the 
form of those Images, in a way that each image enclosed a portion 
of knowledge and wisdom. It is the crystallization of a truth. 
Afterwards the master or pupil extracted the contents of the image, 
analysed it in wornJs and found the reason why it was thus and not 
otherwise,*’ 
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The feet is that the Egyptians, like other nations of the 
e^cst l^stem lands, never dreamt of separating religion and 
secular life into watertight compartments, and therefore never 
dre^t of using language^ writing and speech merely as a 
vehicle of communication. Just as they thought that names 
had magical powers, so they symbolized in their hieroglyphic 
alphabet the principles of that mysterious knowledge which was 
imparted behind the closed doors of the Mysteries, 

He alone who had been led into the presence of the divine 
Osiris, the conqueror of death,’’ who made men and women 
“ to be again ” (as the of tht Deaii designated the aim 

of the hi^h graLdes of initiation) could explain and the 

fca] significance of hieroglyphs—the most perfect system of 
literary symbolism in the world. 

Herodotus, too, himself an initiate, somewhere confirms, 
I believe, that hieroglyphs were entirely sacred and symbolical 
in their hidden meaning, and that this latter v«is known only 
to the highest degree of the order of priesthood. While 
lamblichus, another ancient initiate, has written that the secret 
hieroglyphic language was used by the gods themselves. 

I sn^ throw out a hint, in the form of a question, as to the 
principle involved in the secret meaning of hieroglyphs. 

In ni eroglyphs the sitting figure classifies the person as 
among the gods : therefore it is usually shown as part of the 
written name of Egyptian deities, and is displayed among the 
hieroglyphs written over their sketched porttaits. Now, why 
did the Egyptians adopt a sifting figure and not a standing 
one ? 

Rather than dsk the scorn of academic Professors of Egypto- 
loCT, who would be perfectly justified in casting contempt upon 
a firee-lancc’s intrusion into their sacred prednet, ^yond 
proffering this hint, I shall leave the reader to supply his own 
answer. 

The work of the great Egyptologists—within its own field 
^—deserves every praise. But for them—and destiny—the 
insctiptional tteasures which lie upon temple walls and papyrus 
texts would never have been translated. 

The part which destiny played in this discovery is striking, 
Had Napoleon never invaded Egypt those waUs and texts 
might suU have remained unread. Napoleon was, in a most 
extraordinary manner, himself a man of destiny, and he affected 
the fortunes of every kingdom, every man, and every subject 
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which he touched. He wz$ tculy ^ instrument of Fiovidenoe, 
but also an instrument of Nemesis. 

His invasion opened the way to an understanding of andent 
Egyptian Ufe and thought. It is often the unconscious worh 
of the soldier to prepare a way for the work of the scholar, the 
message of the spiritual teacher, or the bales of the trader— 
and sometimes to destroy these, too—as history unquestionably 
points out. 

At the commencement of Greek rule over Egypt, the old 
tongue began to be cast aside. The new rulers naturally tried 
to make Greek learning and language d ominant among the 
educated classes. The important Government posts were ^ven 
only to those Egyptians who had mastered Gredc, for instance. 
The andent saerca college of Heliopolis, where great numbers 
of priests were trained, and where me Imowledge of Egyptian 
was maintained, was suppressed and dosed. Save by a few 
individual priests, who obstinately and secretly dung to the 
traditional language, the Greek alphabet was practically adopted 
as the national alphabet of Egypt. 

By the end of the third century after the opening of the 
Christian era, in the whole of Eg^t no one could ^ found 
competent to explain the simple everyday meaniog of a hiero- 
gl^hic inscription, let alone capable of writing a new one. 

Fifteen hundred years rolled past. The art of interpreting 
hictoglyphs still remained as one utterly lost. And then 
Napolcon^s storm-tossed frigat e stole, under the nose of A dmir al 
Nelson, into Alexandria. 

His army soon busied itself throwing up fortifications and 
dig^g itself in generally. One of the first places where It 
established itself was the Important strategic positions of the 
Nile mouth, near the port of Rosetta. Here a young artillery 
officer, Lieutenaut Boussard, made the all-important discovery 
which ultimately provided a to the interpretation of hiero¬ 
glyphs. For the spades of his men, who were digging the 
foundations of Fort St. JuHcn, loosened the soil around a broken 
slab of black basalt which he had brought to light. He at once 
^rccivcd the importance of this now-famed “ Rosetta stone,** 
for it bore a trilingual inscription, a decree of the priests of 
Memphis conferring honours on Ptolemy V. There were 
fifty-tour lines of Greek engraved upon its surface, with parallel 
translations into two other scripts; the hieroglyphic and the 
demotic. 
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The stone was sent to Eofope, where scholars set to woik 
upon it; aati4 at length, they txacked down the hieroglyphic 
equivalent of the Greek alphabet. With this key in their hands, 
they were able to trace out the meanings of papyri and inscrip¬ 
tions which had puzzled the world for so many centudes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


KAHNAE DATS 

yA T last I had entered the real Egypt, the old and 
fascinating Egypt, the country where Nile, temple, 
/ % field, village and sky combined to create a vivid and 
A lL_seductive impression of the land where Pharaohs 
ruled in pomp, and fiagstones daily echoed to the chants of many 
priests. Here, at Lnaor, 450 miles down the river from Cairo, 
one slipped hack and fitted into the Past without effort and 
looked out upon a landscape .which presented many of the 
ancient scenes. It is the South, or Upper Egypt as the geo¬ 
graphers have immemotially called it, that kept more of 
those scenes for modem observers, 

Its classically famous capital, Thebes, Homer^s " Hundred- 
gated city,” has vanished, but it has left us Kamak j once the 
headquarters of the Egyptian priesthood. 

To-day, Karnak is the pearl of this region. The feme of its 
widespread mass of now ruined but still stately temples has 
spread all over the world. It contains the largest temple still 
to be seen in Egypt, the Great Hall of Amen-Ra, to wmch, in 
olden days, all otter temples in Egypt were tributary. So I 
made Kamak my place of pilgrimage for days on end, moving 
amid its mouldering ruins and broken pillars both by the bright 
light of the sun and by the dimmer light of the 

Kamak, which stands out of a forest of green palms to the 
north, lies two or three miles down the dver from Liucor and 
a little more inland, One approached it along a dusty road, 
across a wide plain and under a sky of palest blue, past a Sheikhas 
white cupola’d tomb and a grove of tamarisk trees, uhdl a huge 
sandstone pylon towered suddcDly into view. Crested hoopoes 
were everywhere in the fields, busily picking up sustenance 
from the stubbled ground. On the way one pn ti ced^ here and 
there and peeping out of the soil, odd, headless, half-shattered 
or overturned members of a double row of smnll^ ram-headed 
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^hinses; which were oDce set up all the way from Luxof to 
J^ak, but now mostly lie buried in the wayside fidds 
Hundreds must ongioally have been erected on both sides of 
the thiec-mile road. 

The magnificent twenty-yaiddong entianoe pylon made an 
attractive sight. r/ 

In the pylon form, with its tall, sloping sides and curved 
ovcih^gmg arcluttave, architecture found a handsome and 
powe^ espr^slon. On the front was the carvea rdief 
portrait of foe Ptolemy who had built it, exhibiting him in the 
art of making a sacrificial ofleEing before the Theban gods- 
wMe four vertical socket-footed grooves, which run foe whole 
height of Ac mighty portal^ indicated where wooden flagstaffs 
had on« b«n fixed, to fiy gay-coloured bunting on the days of 
temple iestivi^s^ and to ward off evil influences» 

posing inside, I found myself in the open court of foe temple 
of hawk-headed Khonsu; that god who, in popular un- 
imtiated parlance, was the son of ^\mcn. The broken stumps 
ot a double colonnade occupied the centre. The walls depicted 
a sacred procession of boats fioadng up foe Nile to Luxor, and 
carrying the image of Amen-Ra, I penetrated into the ruined 
^ctuaiy where r>ncc was kept foe sacred temple-boat of 
Ntionsu. All the mummery that was practised within these 
walls meant much to foe people, to the priests who sought 
power, and especially to foe kings themselves. But it meant 
little to the initiated few who witnessed rite and ceremony as 
foken, not as manifestations of reality, 
uCTt, I discovered a series of interesting low-reliefs 
cafo m a separate border, upon tlie east wall of an inner rh^.nb.-r 
adjoimng the sanctu^. The thing chat caught my eye in the 
apt ^lace was a carving of my friend of the long-drawn winter 
night s meditation—^the Sphinx 1 

I at once realized that I had alighted upon something impor- 
^t, because one might go for days without detecting foe 
opninx upon a '\i'alJ or pillar carving. 

The first panel showed foe Pharaoh Rameses IV in the 
presence of foe goddess Ament, to whom he was offering a 
stamettc. The latter had a flat base and supported two figures. 
In front ^uatted a child; none other than Horus, foe son of 
Osins. Th?re was a large lock of hair on the side of his head; 
he crowned with foe symbolic sun and serpent; his left 
hand lestcd on his knee^ but his right hand was raised to hia 
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face ‘With its indes finger poindng to hk dosed lips—thus 
enjoining silence. 

The figure behind him was the Sphinx, 

Ament hdd her right band extended towards Ramcscs; she 
gripped a handled cross between her fingers, and point^ its 
end directly between the king’s eyes. 

What was the signification of this scene ? 

The Egyptologist would, no doubt, offer a perfectly connected 
and obvious reading, and one which, on its owo level, would 
be correct enough. He would tell you that the king was simply 
engaged in making sacrifices to the gods—nothing mote. 
Or^ these wall-scenes are nothing but pictured histories or 
xedtals of war triumphs. Obviously this scene was nothing of 
the kind, but indicative of some extremely sacrosanct nte; 
particularly as it appeared upon a wall near the sancmary, the 
noly of holies of this temple. 

And, just as the system of Egyptian hieroglyphs was employed 
to signi^ an esoteric meaning known only to initiated priests, 
even though the same symbolical characters were used; so, too 
the very figures under v/hich the gods were represented carried 
a far profounder meaning to the initiate of ancient times. The 
inner teaching of this picture, therefore, can only be detected 
by one conversant with the doctrine and methods of the 
Mysteries. 

The significance of this panel especially lay in the action of 
the goddess Ament. The handled cross, or cross with a circle 
on the top, which she pointed midway between Ramcscs’ eyes, 
was called by initiated priests “ the Key to the Mysteries ” and 
represented admittance into the Mysteries themsdves. Yet to 
the Egyptologist it merely represents life. As a key it symbolized 
the unlocking of the guarded door of that august institution, 
but as a geometrical pattern it symbolized the eternal spirit of 
the initiate rising triumphant out of his “ crucified ” material 
body. The cirdc, having neither visible beginning nor end, 
stood for the everlasting nature of godlike spirit; while the 
cross symbolized the death-like state of cntranccmcnt into which 
the initiate was thrown, and thus his death, his crucifixion. In 
ceitain temples he was actually tied to a-wooden couch, which 
was shaped like a cross. 

The point midway between the eyebrows is roughly the 
position of a gland in the brain—the pineal gland^—by wose 
complicated function doctors arc still puzzled. In the first 
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of ioidatioi^ this gland was stimulated into certain 
activity by tbc hierophant, an activity which temporaiiiy 
enabled the candidate to sec psychic visions of spiiit-crcaturcs 
congrcKtmg for the time being in his vidnity. The method 
resorted to for this purpose was partly mesmeric, but partly 
dependent on certain poveiful incenses. ^ 

When, therefore, j:\ment pointed her cross between the 
Pharaoh’s eyes, she thereby indicated that he would be given 
admittance to the ^[ystexies and that his clairvoyant vision 
would there be temporarily unfolded. But he was prohibited 
from revealing to others what he saw and experienced during 
his initiation. This was indicated by the first figure on the 
statuette of the child Horus, Homs of the honaon,’* really 
the god HonnaJehu—the god traditionally associated with the 
SphiDi— whose finger, pointi^ to his dosed Ups, strictly 
admonished such secrecy. S imil ar images stood near the 
sanctuaries and Mystery^chambccs of oil the temples, each 
pressing a finger to the lips in symbolic Injunction to preserve 
silence concerning the divine Mysteries. 

Ament hersdf was a feminine Amen, the hidden one.” 

The act of the king in holding the statuette in an attitude of 
offering emphosked that he was ready to make the sacrifice 
of his speech and to preserve continual silence. 

Upon the fiat base of the statuette and behind this figure of 
Honnokhu was couched the corvea figure of the Sphinx, Why > 

The Sphinx, like the entranced Initiate who complctdy lost 
the power of speech during his initiation, is always silent. 
Throughout its long life it bos never spoken an audible word to 
man. The Sphinx has ever known how to keep its secrets. 
What were those ondent secrets ? 

They w ere the secrets of initiation. 

The Sphinx guarded the mightiest temple of inii-k fi<Tn in the 
ancient world— the Great Pyramid. 

For the ceremonial approach to the latter was always fitom 
the Nile bank, and everyone coming from the river to enter it 
would have to pass the Sphinx first. 

The Sphinx, in its owm silence, symbolized both the silence 
and socrcCT of initiation. 

Thus, the Pharaoh had been warned to expect the greatest 
mystic revelation wbidi could be given to man. 

_ Three more panda completed this interesting series of Mystery 
pictures, to which any tripper and tourist may have access to-day 
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but to yWch, in ancient times, approach was forbidden except 
to a pnvileged few. They described the results of the kme^s 
approach to the hJjrstedes. 

The second panel represented him standing between adult 
hawk-headed Horus and ibis-fcced Thoth. Each god held a 
vase over Ramescs’ head, but instead of a stream of water, each 
poured of h^uidiicd crosses over sud arouDd him. 

Now Thoth was the god of both wisdom and secret learning. 
Here he bestowed, through initiation, that mysterious blended 
^owlcdge of psychi^ forces and spiritual wisdom for which 
h^pt was so famed in eady times. He was also Lord of the 
Moon. Hence all magical and religious ceremonies of secret 
importance, and especially all initiations into the Mysteries 
were conducted at night, and at those phases of the moon wtdeh 
m^ed ns greatest influence; that is, new and full moon. 

The adult, hawk-faced Horus was the sun-god. His part of 
this scene was emblematical of the fact that imdation, although 
^gun at mght, terminated at day, with the arrival of dawn 
Whm the rays of tlw morning sun lit up the top of the 
candidate s hpd, the hierophant addressed certain " words of 
power ” to him, and he awoke. 


The third panel revealed Ramcscs, now the wise initiate, being 
led forward by two Other gods, who grasped his hands iS 
wdeome ^d Asplavcd the ansated cross before his face 
indicting fajs fellowship with them by virtue of his attainment. 
In the last scene thcking was depicted offering a statuette to 
tnc Amen-Ra. The statuette was a seated god with a feather 
Stock on its h^d-the god of Truth, The Pharaoh had now 
attained to Wisdom, would henceforth be “ true of voice ” 
wodd make the sactifiw of his life upon the altar of truth; 
that IS would conform, both in his thought and act. obediently 
to the spuing laws governing human life, just unveiled to him 
by m3 imiiatioa. 


Thus these chiselled pictures unfolded to me a glimpse of the 
secret inner Me of an inserted Pharaoh, and something of the 
meting of Egypt s celebrated but exclusive Mysteries 
And then 1 was attracted westwards to a beautifuJ little temple 
where some among th^e initiated few had learnt their wisdom. 

a shnne of the Osinan Mysteries, and to me perhaps one 
of the important places in all Kamak itself, sSk tSough 

t ^ carvings showing 

the Ptolemy who had erected it being taken into the present! 
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of divine Osim himself. Across the threshold, I found myself 
in an oblong portico whose colouced and mudi-inscribcd roof 
was supported by two handsome, reeded and flowered columns, 
each of which was surmounted by Hathor*$ stadng fece. In 
the cast wail were two small windows with stone gratings, but 
the dim light which infiltrated through them was no longer 
needed j for three large blocks had disappeared from the stone 
roof, and through this hole came light a-plenty. 

Beyond this was a small vestibule whose walls were covered 
witb bold bas-reliefs and vertical lines of hieroglyphs. And— 
a rare sight in the ruinous condition of most other temples still 
standing—three perfeedy preserved doorways led out of the 
end andside walls of this tiny vestibule. Each lintel was topped 
by an architrave formed of a line of mote than twenty stately 
cobras. The serpents were not mere half-reliefs chiswed into 
the surface of the wall, but solid sculptures; their heads were 
raised and their hoods outstretched. The famiiiaf emblem of 
the winged sun rested on a shelf below each Une, the whole 
forming a massive adornment nearly one yard high. 

These royal cobra adornments indicated, to my mind, that 
the tluree chambers to which the doorways gave access possessed 
considerable impoftance in the temple plan. I passeef through 
the doorway at the farther end (the doors themselves no longer 
exist, although the top and bottom sockets into which the posts 
were fitted can clearly be seen) and reached a little shrine whose 
sides depicted the king at worship as well as the standard of the 
goddess Hathor. Below this yawned a large gap in the stone 
flooring, which was revealed under torchlight as the broken 
entrance to an underground ctypt. 1 again examined the two 
side chambers there and found holes in the corners, which led 
down to the same crypt, as well as to an underground passage. 
Indeed, the enUre place was honeycombed with subterranean 
vaults and corridots; on the right of the portico, 1 discovered 
two other floor-gaps, opening above narrow passages whose 
dust was entiicly untrodden. 

Exploration revealed that one of these passages actually 
traversed the ground until it reached the temple of Khonsu 
itself. 

The entire floor of the temple was so thickly covered with 
dust that one must infer the pile to have formed through many 
centuries. T examined the ancient stone floor for human tracks, 
but, apart from the imprint of naked feet, evidently those of the 
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Arab ’watchman from the nearby temple of Khoasu* I could 
discover no sign of the tread of shoes. All over the floor the 
dust lay thickly heaped and the only other disturbances in its 
surface 'wctc the numerous graceful patterns threaded from one 
hole to another by one or two dny snakes, whose tracks were 
dearly visible. I s^culated how long it was since tourist or 
traveller had disturbed the solitary sdence of this s hrin e, I 
knew that one guide-book dismissed this temple with the 
comment that it was hardly 'Worth a visit. I knew, too, that no 
'visitors were wdeomed or expected, for the Government 
Department of Andquidcs had fitted a locked wooden gate 
across the entrance. 1 had been unable to obtain entrance 
befote^mng the Arab custodian of the main temple to produce 
a key Horn his bunch, to accompany me to this little shrine of 
Osiris and unlock this gate. Why ? Was it because of these 
dangerous gaps in the floor ? 

l^at was the meaning of these mysterious ctypts and 
mdancholy corridors ? I remembered the curious, moat- 
bordered crypt, dug out of forty feet of debris, which had 
puzzled me at Abydos. 


5 

As I pondeted upon the point, the tomb-lUce place seemed 
to light up tefore my eyes, and I saw anew the celebration of 
the ^cient rite which dramatized the death and resurrection of 
Osiris—that rite which 1 had observed carved in stone on the 
walls of the little Mystery Temple that stood upon the roof- 
tcrracc of Dcnderah—that rite which I had seen in 'vision, and 
experienced in person, during the night 1 spent in the gloomy 
King’s Chamber of the Great Pyramid—that rite wlum 
Adantcan Osiris had left as his legacy to the High Priests of 
andent Egypt, 

Why were such dismal and dark places fitvoured for these 
mysterious iniriadons ? 

The answer is threefold; to ensure complete safety and 
secrecy for what was, after all, both a privileged and dangerous 
experiment: to ensure the easier enttancement of the candiclatc 
by blotting out sight of bis surroundings and thus preventing 
distraction of his atten tion from the interior state he was about 
to enter: and, finally, to provide a perfect symboUsm^—SO dear 
to the heart of the ancients—of the condition of spiritual dark- 
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DCS5 and ignorance in which the hierophants found their cpi- 
didate at the beginning of his initiation; for upon awakening 
he would open his e^es to the tays of the sun in another ^lace, 
whither be would be carried towards the cod of this experience 
in spiritual illumination- After a lengthy initiation, ratguo at 
night and finished with the dawn of day, the newly-made 
initiate had stepped out of materialistic ignorance (darkness) 
into spiritual perception (light). 

Tlie secret rites of the -\tysteties were practised in under¬ 
ground crypts, or in reserved chambers set close to the holy 
shrine, or m little temples built on the roofs ; never elsewhere. 
All these places were forbidden territory to the populace, who 
dated cot approach them under the direst penuries. The 
hierophants who had undertaken to initiate a candidate likewise 
undertook a heavy responsibility. His life or death was in their 
hands. For an unexpected Intruder to interrupt the sacred rite 
of initiation meant his death, no less than an unexpected intru¬ 
sion upon a delicate surgical operation, in our time , might mean 
the death of the unfortunate patient. And what, after all, was 
initiation but a kind of psyduc surgical operation, a separation 
of the psychic from the physical part of man ? Hence, all the 
initiatory chambers were placed out of reach and were always 
well guarded. Those which lay near the shrine of a great 
temple would have to be approa^ed through complete black¬ 
ness, for as one left the doorway the light receded, to disappear 
altogether when the threshold of the holy shrine was reached. 
Once the candidate was thoroughly entranced, his ^dy was 
left in this protective darkness until the dose of his Initiarion, 
when he was carried out to the light. 

Those chambers which were underground vaults were used 
in the same manner, every light being extinguished after 
cntrancemcnt, so that the c^ts became both symbolical and 
literal graves. 


5 

I dropped down a hole and explored a dark vault where the 
priests nM oacc practised their most secret rites, and then 1 
emerged with rclirf into the friendly sunlight and fresh air. 

I passed between the enormous portab of the fine temple of 
Amen-Ra in my onward journey mrough the dimmed glories 
of Karnak, These portals were fit foe the passage of giants 
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rather than of puny mortals. They towered up like ptedpi^ 
above my head. The Egyptian taste for exaggerated size 
sometimes rose to stunning mmensions, as in the case of the 
Great Pyramid near Cairo and the pylon walls under whose 
shadow 1 stood. They were almost feet thick, thicker than 
any fortress walls need be. Well, indeed, was the profane 
outer world kept from polluting the sacred precincts of this 
temple, which the andents proudly called the throne of the 
world,’* Alas I it was now but a broken throne^ ^d when 1 
emerged in the large forecourt, there I found a wide mass of 
mutilated m2isoiiry relieved from its desolation by some unfallen 
pillars. I walked slowly across this quadrangle, treading on 
rough earth and growing weeds, where once had been a 
beautiful mosaic pavement that extended for hundreds of feet 
in length. 

This space traversed, 1 arrived at a high doorway, covered 
with coloured half-reliefs and standing between the shattered 
remnants of another pylon, which was now but a tumbled mass 
of hot fallen stones and quite bereft of its former outline. Yet 
that doorway must once have risen a hundred feet above the 
ground. Gone were the seven steps which the builders had 
placed before the entrance, seven symbolical gradturions of 
man’s progress from the lower world of everyday existence to 
the highest sphere of spiritual attainment. For the Egyptians 
. — 2S many of the ancients — understood well the mysterious 
numbering which underlies the whole constructed universe; 
they knew that the seventh day or grade brought Rest, the 
highest peace for man, no less than for other created beings and 
thmgs. I had found this sevenfold numbering in all their 
temples throughout the land, while it had appeal^ in dear and 
staiuing expression within the Grand Gallciy of the Great 
Pyramid. Therefore they had fittingly placed those steps, 
which time and man have all but tom from the ground, at the 
very entrance to the vestibule of Kamak’s grandest and most 
impressive feature, the Great Hypostyle Hall of the Temple of 
Amen-Ra, 

1 entered, and a bewildering perspective of sixteen serried 
ranks of columns opened out ^fore me. The sun’s rays fell 
upon a scene without parallel in my memory. Nearly every one 
of the hundred and thirty upright pillars thrust a strong, 
horizontal shadow across the unpaved ground. The white 
stone shafts stood up like an army of giant soldiers. Thdr 
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girth, too, was incredible—averaging apiece thirty feet round. 
It was moostxous, this grandiose scale of architecture, this 
three hundred feet broad forest of colossal stone trees: it was 
Egyptian I 

And the Pharaoh who had created most of this Hall was 
Seti, he who had also created that temple at Abydos where I 
had felt such unutterable peace. Here one could not resist the 
impression of strength, of power, which was conveyed to one 
from the vanished epoch of the builders of this Hall. Sed had 
not lived, could not live, to brush his colossal creation, and so 
the great Rameses took up the tncompleted task, tucEiing the 
rocks of Assuan into enormous graven pillars, and poising 
thirty-ton decorated architraves upon their tops, without using 
cement or tnctal dcs to &c them. The efiect of all this was to 
turn the mind to a more extended outlook, to lift one out of the 
petty round of pitifully meagre acdvitics, to inspire one with 
grand ambitions and lol^ aspicadoos, and to provoke a yearning 
for a far wider scope for one^s energies. One wanted, in fine, 
to be like Raineses himself and plan and build such mighty 
temples of prodigious height, then set around them ample 
mooel cities where men could live by the light of noble ideas 
and nobler ideals. 

Once, this Hall of many prayers had been roofed and pave- 
mented; now it was open to the blue depths of the sky, while 
its floor was a mingled mass of earth, sand, weeds and stones, 
^'lien that vast roof was in place, the interior of the Hall must 
have been dim indeed, for the only light would have been 
grudgbgly given by stone-grated clerestory windows above 
.. the centrd avenue. But the mighty roof had fallen Into a 
hundred pieces, of which little remained. 

One did not want to cridebe those ancient architects, yet the 
fact rose dear to the eye that the bulging strong pillars had been 
set far too dose together. A better arrangement would have pro¬ 
vided longer, less mterrupted, views. But perhaps the andents 
cared more for thdr symbolism and less for their perspeedves. 

Every pillar tvas lavishly carved and capped by heavy bud 
or by bell-shaped calyx. The beautifully rounded surfaces of the 
shafts were covered with coloured pictures and inscribed 
hieroglyphs, and the same decorations were on the architraves 
and the walls too. They were carven with the histories of 
gods and kings, or painted in colours that remained 
undiminished. 1 recognized the painted figures and oblong 
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cartoaches—King Seti worshipping in the presence of the god 
Thoth uoiJec the sacred tree of H^opolis, driving the Hittjtes 
before his victorious chariot, securing tall cedar trees in distant 
Lebanon for the flagstafis of his temples, and returning tri¬ 
umphantly to his own beloved land. There were many other 
figures; some half nude, others full robed, but all bearing those 
strangely intense, remote faces which were characteristic of 
rhis people. On the southern wall, graven on a stele and let 
into the‘bride, hieroglyphs gave record of history’s first official 
treaty ; that l^twccn Rameses the Great, “ the valiant, the son 
of Seti I, the great ruler of Egypt,” and the Hitdte King 
Khetesar, ” the son of Metesar, the great chief of Kheta,” as 
the teit called him: concluding with the pleasant words: 
“ the good treaty of peace and of brotherhood, setting peace 
between them for ever.” 


i moved away to a narrow uncovered court where a single 
solid obelisk thrust a pointing pyramidal finger towards heaven 
and fiuQg a purple s^dow to the ground. It bore the royal 
cartouche of Thothmes I, who had erected it, and its shaft was 
covered with three vertical lines of inscriptions, Horus, 
Bdoved of Truth, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Amen, 
He made it as hi$ monument for his father Amcn-Ra—the 
Leader of the Two Lands, raising for him two obelisks, even 
very great ones, at the double tagade,” read part of one of 
them. Always that grand adoration of the gods. 

Farther on, amid the shattered remains of a colonnade, rose 
another obelisk, taller and mote impressive still, like a snake- 
tongue of flame out of the ground. For almost a hundred feet 
it spired its way into the s% — the second highest obelisk still 
existent in the world. This erect monolith of shining pink 
granite bore on its base the proud boast that its top had been 
encased in a mixture of gold and silver, so that it could be seen 
from a very great distance, and that the entire enterprise of 
quarrying and transporting the granite from Sycnc for this and 
its now vanished feUow-oDclkk had taken not more than seven 
months. It was erected by a woman who was in some ways the 
Queen Elizabeth, and more, of Egypt; the vigorous Queen 
Hatshepsu. She sometimes dressed tike a man and always 
showed a strong masculinity In her rule, this long-nosed, strong- 
jawed lady who flung up lofty obelisks and massive temples, 
sent out pioneering expeditions, and wielded the sceptre o* the 
Pharaohs no less powerfully because of her sex; whose veil 
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she had cast aside, with all that it stood for^ upon the death of 

her husband. . 

Read her haughty dedication of this obdjsk, cut m hiero¬ 
glyphic chaiactcrs upon the four sides of the lower part t 

" I was sicung in my palace, I was dunking of my Creator, 
my heart urged me to make foe Him two obelisks whose points 
reached unto the sky, in the eoblc hall of columns which is between 
the two great pylons of Thothmes 1. 

** When they see my monument in after years, kt them exemm t 
* This it is that was made by mt’ This was made under my order, 
this mountain fashioned of gold. I rule over this land like the son 
of Isis ; lam powerful even as the son of Nu when the sun reposes 
in the Morning Boat and remains in the Evening Boat. It shall 
exist for ever, like unto the North Star. Of a truth these are two 
huge obelisks brightened by My Majesty with gold for die salw 
of my Father, Amen, and out of love, in order to perpetuate his 
name, that they might stand erect in the Temple precinct for eyeri 
They arc of one solid block of granite, without any joint or division 
in them.** 


5 

I went to the great gate that once led to the Temple of Mut, 
constructed by me second of the Ftolemies, but now leads to 
palm-fringed Belds. Its lovely outline and embellished surfaces 
held my guze again and Above its Lintel the sculptured, 

winged sun played, according to ancient thought, a protective 
part in warding off the entry of evil influences, 

I tested in a red rectangular room upon the wall of which 
was inscribed the name of Philip of ^laccdon, whose coin, 
perfectly preserved by the kindly earth, 1 had found only the 
other day some ten niiles away. 

And so 1 picked my way among the rained courtyards and 
broken sanctuaries of Karnak; among gteyi roofless walls 
covered with sculptured reliefs and pink granite shrines bereft 
of their statued gods and goddesses, and around piles of broken 
masonry. 1 stepped pcnsivdy across a bare, undulating tract, 
site of a b uildin g which had been scattered to the ground and 
removed, to come upon an assembly of mutilated Sphinxes and 
idols with honef s heads. 1 walked with care through the spiky 
green bramble which grew thickly in the ruined hall of 
Thothmes TH, and then stood in medhatioii under the low 
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architrave of the half-gone shtiiie at tts fei end. What kii^ 
had oft proudly walked upon this tiack and inscdbed their 
victories upon pillar and wall, and yet where were they now ? 
Thothmes, Amenhotep, Sed, Rameses, Tutankhamen, tholemy 
—^thc bearded &ces of these men who had ruled Egypt and 
swayed its life thousands of years ago, passed in procession 
before my gaze and faded away into i±e air. Was pdde worth 
while, I asked myself, when every achievement and every 
accomplishment was destined to be blown away like dust ? 
Was it not better to walk one’s path in this wodd quietly, 
humbly, and to remember that one held all things only oy the 
grace of a higher power ? 

The day was neady gone, and had begun to yield Itself to 
dusk like a serpent to its charmer, by the dme I had finished 
my perambulation of this broken city of temples. 

There was once a king of the twen^-second dynasty who built 
a wall of. mud bricks to giedie all the temples of ICatnak, and 
w*hcn it was complete its circuit was not less than one mUe and 
a half. Kamak was a saga in stone, an epic of majestic cfibit 
and inevitable destruction, a ruined yet inimortal glory j 

1 lingered on whUe the marvellous but swift sunset, like a 
dartzling angel whose quivermg halo was coloured in every hue 
from gold to red, hovered over the scene, and ended this visit. 
The vast picture of min and field and desert sufiused with so 
many tints, overwhelmed me into ecstatic absorption. 

Again and again I returned to Kamak, letting the days slip 
by in mingled dalliance and research while adding to my store 
of unforgettable memories and unusual facts, Kamak’s gkmour 
slipped over you, like an approaching rivet-mist, almost im¬ 
perceptibly until the time came when you awoke to find that it 
surrounded you. Men without subtle intelligence and fine 
feeling can see nothing mote in these half-broken temples than 
a heap of bricks, stones, dust and mortar. Pity them I Let us 
rise from contemplation of these majestic ruins with souls 
impressed and awed, conscious of the beauty and digni^ which 
they retain even in dieir present state of pathetic dilapidationi. 

1 was fortunate In having the whole ground to myself; so 
that I could move untroubled and undisturbed by others, in a 
silence that reigned supreme and absolute, broken only at odd 
times by the drowsy hum of bees and the pleasant twittering of 
sparrows. For it was midsummer, ana all the crowds ot 
perspiring tourists had deserted Luxor and long since fied 
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before the advancLne wave of tenific heat and sirarnjs of re- 
emcrgLng insect and animal life, which appears b Southern 
Egypt at th^ season. Flies, mosquitoes, scorpions and snakes, 
not to mention other forms of life, reappeared m a temperature 
which devitalized humans but seemed to revitalize obnoxious 
creatures insects. But the compensations of solitude, b 
one s studies, were ample enough to maJte sufftcient amends for 
tl^e thbgs, whilst the heat never seemed to take the sharpness 
off the edge of mv bteUectual mterests. Indeed, I founcf that 
one could make friends with the sun; it was partly a matter 
of nicntal attitude. The moment you thought the sun was 
gobg to hurt or weaken you, doors were opened to admit such 
hurt. Active faith b inner resources always called them up 
bto tangible existence, 

For me the advantage of my solitary tenure of Kamak was 
enormous. I could surrender myself to its sdibess with 
recurring profit. 

The capacity for solitude is not encouraged b this jazzy 
epoch. The taste for silence is not fostered by thb Machbe 
Age. But, I bcheve b Ae ueocssity of a little withdrawal every 
day, a short period of silent solit^ meditation. Thus one can 
renew the tired heart and inspire the fatigued mind Life 
resembles a roaring cauJdron nowadays^ and men are drawn into 
iL With each day that passes* they Womc less intimate with 
themselves and more intnmte with the cauldron. 

Recourse to regular meditation yields abundant fruits from 
the obvious spiritual deepening. It bestows steadiness in the 
hour of decision^ courage to live one's own life independently 
of mass opinion, and stability amid the hectic tempo of 
to-day. 

The worst of modem life is when it weaicens the powers of 
deep thought; in the insane haste of a town like New York 
man cannot sit down to remember that the inner life is being 
paralysed; be can only remember that he is in a hurry, NaturJ 
TOwevet, is in no hurry—she took many million years to make 
this puny figure hurrying down Broadway—and she can well 
await the coming of that dme when* with a calmer life and 
quieter activity, he will emerge from self-inflicted disaster and 
agom^ to ga^e into the deep well of divine thought which 
was buried beneath the noisy surface of himself and his 
environment. 

Our physical senses own us ; it is time we began to own our 
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senses. In the sacted ship of the soul, we ride into seas where 
the bodily senses dare not follow. , , ^ . 

We can undcistand the doettmes of the Seen, and gwp the 
tenths enunciated b thek books and sayings, often by rclc^g 
the latter to the life of meditation, and not only to the actiTc 
life m the everyday wodd. 



CHAPTER XV 


EAll^^AE NIGHTS 

M ost fswdnating were my midnight visits and 
espcda^y the one which happened under a full moon. 
The nights of Egypt placed her ancient temples 
under a mystenous light that fittingly revealed 
what should be revealed and hid the irat in a gloom that suited 
those temples well. 

I had tahen various methods of approaching Kamat by 
night, all equally charming. 1 had floated swiftly m a boat with 
a huge sail, under a strong breeze, down the Nile; I had ridden 
slowly in the saddle, on a plodding beast; and 1 ha^ driven up 
the old highway, in a more or less comfortable horse-tcap. But 
on this night or the full moon I could find no better method of 
apptcrach than to walk the few miles as the old priests walked, 
even in tbe days of the pomp and pageantry of old Egypt. The 
silver sheen glittered over the white dust that lay so duck upon 
the road on whose edge I walked. Now and then bats dipped 
down ^rough the air and darted off again shrieking. But 
otherwise a great stiUness had fallen upon the land, not to be 
broken until I reached the village of Karnak itself, where 
shadowy robed figures passed me in the night—sometimes with 
dancing Interns m their handstand where the yellow gleams 
of lamp-light shone through unglazed windows. My feet 
silently trod the soft, sandy dust wmch covered the route; yet 
those keen-caied peasants seemed to know, as by a sixth sense, 
that a stranger was moving at night through their village, for 
they camc_ in ones and twos to their doors to look at me, or 
peered quizzically out of their windows. The thing was in¬ 
explicable and, in the unreal world created by a full moon, 
weird in the extreme. Their moyements set a dog or two 
baking half-heartedly, but I put both them and myself at ease 
with a muttered greeting though I never stopped. I understood 
them well, these simpl^ pleasant folk, who took the minor 
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troubles of life with an airy philosophy of ** MaUesb ! ** (Never 
mind 1) which was really captivating. 

And presently the huge silvery pylon of Ptolemy stood at 
the end of my path, like a spectral sentod of the great temple; 
its square top towered up into the indigo sky. 

It was not ready to receive me, however, for a barred grille 
had been placed across It. I woke the sleeping watchman who 
jumped, startled, out of his narrow cot j then stood rubbing 
his sleepy eyes in tbe bright glare of my electric torch. After 
he had'uolocked the small modem gate, 1 paid him well for thus 
distuibmg his rest, and he let me pass in to wander alone. I 
crossed the Forecourt and sat down for a few minutes among the 
yrmw of tumbled sandstone blocks which once formed the lofty 
pylon dividing the Forecourt from the Great Hypostyle Hall, 
and mcditatCQ on the fallen grandeur of this monument to 
Amen-Ra. Soon I was moving amid the statdy TOlumos and 
majestic mins of the Great Hall itsdf. The moonhght dappled 
the shafts that rose up by my aide and flung their deep black 
shadows on the ground, so that carveo hieroglyphs appeared 
at one moqient in gleaming rdief, and the n^t as suddenly 
disappeared into the night. I switdied ofiF the Light of my own 
tonm, save where I was uncertain of my path, that it nnght not 
play the rival to the mdlowcr illumination of the moon, which 
turned the entire temple into a place met with in dreams aIon& 
The Obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu suddenly confronted me; it 
looked like a splendid silver needle. 

And as I went slowly onwards through the faintly relieved 
darkness mto the covered sanctuaries that lay beyond ^e 
impressive coloiutadcs of the Hypostyle Hall, there came a dim 
that my solitude was no lon^r solitude. Yet these 
stupendous halls and smallct shrines had not been crowded 
with worshippers for fifteen hundred years at least j the 
mutilated stone gods had silently sufleied their long desertion 
for no less a time; and I knew of no one in mooem Egypt 
who could be accused of having revetted to the andent filth. 
V^y, then, did I jttl the companionship of living people all 
around me in this time-wom place, which was as silent as the 
grave itself? I let my torch play its beam around me; it 
merely tested in turn on stone ruins and broken floors, or flashed 
chiselled pictures and inscribed hieroglyphs into fleeting life, 
■ but revealed never a sign of human forms. 

I could not lid mysdf of this oppressive feeling as I walked 
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farther on, a londy visitor at the dead of night. The nieht 
always b^gs its own terrois with it, and always accentuates 
one s lightest dr^d, yet I had learned to love and a<x£pt t hfsr 
^tt hgypu^ Eights which haunted me with their supernal 
lovelmess Bgt here these mouldering temples of Kajmat took 
on a half-simster outline in the queer wan light, and I was 
congous of an uneasy reaction to both the hour and the 
environment. Why was I thus affected ? 

I followed the ancient paved road which led to the northern 
nuns ^d straight to the exquisite little Temple of Ptah. 1 
ctossTO the small pillared court and, having passed through 
smother gateway 1 pen^ted the threshold of the sanctuary 
Itself. A ^yid shaft of moonlight lit up one of the strangest 
statues m this place, that of the goddess Sekhmet. She dwelt 
^one m this gloomy room, a forlorn figure of a woman with 
the head of a honess. Her fierce, sullen face fitted well the role 
assigned to her in Egyptian mythology, that of a punitive 
destroys of m^kind With what terror she must have inspired 
her victims, who could look for no mercy from her 1 

I sat down upon a gr^te plinth and watched the silvery ravs 
dance upon the dilapidated walls. Somewhere, for off, there 
rose the foint howl of a prowling jackal. As I sat, still and 
passive, the «ne sense of invisibte company crept anew over 
^^eart, chiUmg it with the fear which uncertainty always 

Did the ghosts of those proud-foced priests and their thrones 
of devout wotsl^i^ stiU haunt this ancient place and murmSt 
their to 1^, he who held a symbole/sceptre of power 

kW ^ vamshed priests and dc^rted 

longs flit to^and fco across their ancient haunts, like divine 
shadows without substance ? & 

1 lemcm^rcd involuntarily the curious story told me bv a 
fnend in Cairo, an ^dish official in the service of the Egypma 

with the aristocracy and had come out from England to EevtJt 
for a few weeks as an ordinary tourist. He wis a bappy-^ 
uc y fellow with no mterest beyond material things. When he 
pt to Luxor, he went out one afternoon to Kainak, where he 

^ Temple of Amcn-Ra. 

Mtct the negative was developed and printed, he was astonished 
on Jt the figure of a tall Egyptian priest standing with 
his back against one of the piUars, lui arms folded on his breast 
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This inddmt made so powerful an impfcssioa on the young 
maii*s mind that his whole character was chained and he 
became a devoted student of thiuM psychic and spiritual. 

I could not tear myself away &om the stone scat, but sat in 
wondering re Section and uneasy speculation in the silent society 
of these stone divinities. 

A half-hour passed in this way, and then 1 must have fallen 
into some kind of revetie. 

A shroud seemed to fall from before my eyes, my attention 
concentrated itself on a ^int midway between my eyebrows; 

after which an unearthly light enveloped me. 

Within that light I saw a brown-skinned masculine tigurc 
with raised shoulders, standing sideways uear me. And as 1 
gazed upon him, he turned ana confronted me. 

1 trembled with the shock of recognition. 

For that figure was myself. 

He bore precisely the same face that I bear to-day, but the 
dress was that of ancient Egypt. He was neither prince nor 
commoner, but a priest of a certsun rank. I knew that at once 
by his head-dress and robe. 

The light spread out rapidly around him, and far beyond- 
spread until it took in a vivid scene about an altar. Then the 
%urc of my vision bestirred himsdf and strode slowly towards 
that altar, and when he reached it, prayed . . . and prayed . . . 
and prayed. . . . 

And whilst he walked, 1 went with him; and when he prayed, 
I prayed with him, too—not as a companion ijstf as bimselj. 
I was both spectator and actor in this ^adoiical vision. I 
found that he was grieved at heart, sorrowful over the condition 
of his country, sad at the decadence which bad descended upon 
his ancient land. Most of all, he chappy about the evil 
hands into which the leadership of hb religion had fallen. Again 
and again. In his prayers, he wgged the old gotfe to save the 
truth for his people. But at the end of his petitions his heart 
was as heavy as lead. For no response came and he knew that 
Egypt’s doom was irrevocable. He turned away W'ith downcast 
face; sad, sad, sad. 

The light melted back into darkness; the pncstly figure 
disappeared, and the altar with him j I found myself in sohtaiy 
mechtation near the Temple of Ptah once more. My own heart, 
too, was sad, sad, sad. 

Was tlus merely some dream suggested by the environment ? 
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it but the notous halludnatioo of a meditative mind ? 
Was it the cmcigeace of a latent idea derived fiom my interest 
in the Past ? 

Was it the clairvoyant vision of a spirit-priest who had really 
been there ? 

Or was it an ancestral reminiscence of a former existence of 
mine in Egypt ? 

For me, lowing ray own intensely stirred feelings during 
and after the time of the vision, there was but a single possible 
reply. 

A wisc^ man will not leap swiftly to conclusions, for Truth 
is an elusive lady who, says ancient report, lives at the bottom 
of an extremely deep well. 

Yet 1 accepted, 1 had to accept, an affirmaii ve answer to the 
last question. 

Einstein has upset the conservative views of rime which once 
prevailed. He has demonstrated mathematically that someone 
able to take a four-dimensional glimpse of things will have a 
very difiereot sense of past and present from that which man 
ordinarily enjoys. This may help one to understand the 
possibility that Nature keeps a perfect memoiy of the past, in 
which arc perpetuated the pictures of vanished centuries, I 
could weU comprehend how in these sensitive moments of 
meditation, a man might involuntarily and mysteriously touch 
this memory. 


9 

Another night found me driving out at eleven in the evening 
to a rendezvous iii the small viflage of Naga Tahtani, some 
dbmee beyond Karnak. Luxor and Katnak had been left 
behind when I took the toad beside the banks of the Nile for a 
good stretch and then turned off, at a sharp right angle, for 
twenty minutes or so. 

In an open space that marked the centre of the village^—■« 
correspontled to the English village green, but here It was only 
an unpaved sandy square—1 found more than two hundred 
men squatting in the dust. Not a single woman was present. 
They were d^sed in long Arab robes and white tutbaAs and 
seemed a simple, primitive type of people. 

On a raised verandah of whitewasno^ plastered earth sat 
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foot xiotiblcs^ four venerable men of su^dor rank and mcn- 
t^ty I they were sheikhs, to judge by their faces and dress, and 
with their flowing silken rol^ made jiicturesque figures* All 
were aged, gtCT-haired men. That worn-out hero of flapper 
novels, the handsome yo'ung desert sheikh who kidnaps beautiful 
English damsels, may be found in England perhaps, but he b 
certainly nowhere here in Egypt 

Sheilm Abu Shrump, the only man I knew in the whole 
assembly, was among them* He welcomed me cordially and 
introduc^ me to the Chief of Kamak , to another sheikh, who 
both touched their foreheads and breasts in urbane acknowledg¬ 
ment, and then to the Chief of the village and surrounding dis¬ 
trict ; hb name was Sheikh Mckki Gah^, and it was outside his 
house that the verandah had been rabed. He immediately pressed 
to have the inevitable coffee; which offer, fortunately, I was 
able to change into milkless tea* 

1 took my place upon one of the cushions which lay -on the 
platform neat to my friend. Sheikh Abu Shrurnp, who lived in 
the village of Kuma on the other side of the Nile, and who was 
the most famous and respected holy man in the region of Luxor 
for twenty miles around* 

He was a pious follower of the Prophet—despite hb reputation 
as one who controlled the genii and made powerful talismans— 
and gloried in the fact that he bad made the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He wore a flat green turban around hlS head. His heavy mous¬ 
tache, side-whiskers, and short beard had turned white. His 
dark-skinned face was genial* but grave, pleasant but dignified. 
His ^cs were noticeably large and in repose gave one an im¬ 
pression of ptofiindity, A long, loose-fitting, brown robe of 
thick material fell to his ankles. Upon the fotmh finger of his 
right hand he wore an enormous silver ring, whose surface 
bore an Arabic inscription. 

The Omdeh (Mayor) of Luxor had brought me the invitation 
to attend this gathering and insisted on my acceptance* We 
had met in the street, one sultry aftemoon, and he had given 
me the Arabic greeting: " May your day be happy,” when 
Sheikh Abu Shnimp had dismounted from hb gorgeously 
caparisoned donkey to pay a promised visit and to take tea 
with me. A few days later the Mayor had call^, bearing a 
joint invitation from himself and the Sheikh to attend a mldmght 
assembly of the Dervishes of Kamak-Luxor dbtrict. 

1 had found my way to thb Queer mcetmg, the only European 
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among them, and I tried to forget the conspicuous shape of mj , 
London-made dothes. 'T 

He ettplaincd that this meeting was the first which had been 
held for many years in the region, while Sheikh Abu Shnunp 
pointed out that such a Dervish assembly was always dated 
according to certain phases of the moon; that It was always 
held on a night of the new or full moon, as these nights were 
considered to be particularly sacred. 

" This is not going to be a noisy shouting assembly,” the 
Sheikh added, “ We are all quiet people who have gathered 
together out of lo ve for Allah/ 

I looked around. A tall fla^ole ^d been planted in the 
centre of the open space and riom Its top fluttered a rose- 
coloured pennant which was embroidered with gilt Arabic 
lettering. Row after row of sc[uattmg Bedouins and villagers 
was grouped around the pole, in the form of a perfect circle. 

In an adjoining field 1 had passed a varied assortment of tethered 
beasts belonging to the ricier of these men, some of whom had 
ridden, I was told, from villages as far as twenty miles off. 
None was permitted to be present except those who had been 
invited. 

The scene ptesented under the star-dotted blue African sky 
was charming. Over two hundred white-turbaned heads 
formed a great circle on the ground and bobbed up and down 
below me Some were the heads of old, white-haired men; 
others those of mere boys. Heavily ftonded palm trees, whose 
leaves rasped together in a night breeze and whose black shadows 
were printed across the cour^ fringed two sides of the o^n 
place, while a few square buildings bordered the other sides. 
Masses of tropical creepers surrounded the building. Beyond 
lay darkness, the fields, the lulls, the Nile and the desert. The 
light of the moon and stars was assisted by a single poweriiiS 
lamp, which wm suspended on the verandah above our heads. 

With the coming of midnight, one of the Dervishes stood up 
and sang out a verse of the holy Ouran in a clear and melodioia 
voice. He had no sooner endedihe last word than it drew in 
response a long-drawn chant of “ There is no God but Allah ” 
from two bunded throats. 

A boy, who seemed no more than six years old, although 
that meant a good deal more maturity in the East than tn Europe, 
advanced to the centre of the throng, took up his stand to 
the flag s ta ff, and sang from memory and at the top of his silvery 
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\roice fiitther from the Qursn. Next C2mc a bearded old 

mao who walked slowly throughout the whole length of each 
row of sitters, carrying a brassTx)wl of burning charcoal upon 
which some handfuls of incense had been thrown. The frag^t 
clouds of smoke were wafted acioss the open court to our 
verandah. 

Then three men faced each other around the flagstafi^ and 
commenced a long religious chant which went on for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. One felt the intense devout fervout of their 
hearts expressing itself in the solemn tones of their voices. 
Then they dropped to the ground and a fourth man arose to take 
up the chant. He chose for his words a favourite Dervish song 
which came from his Ups with almost melancholy passion. Its 
poetic Arabic lines were expressive of that burning longing for 
Allah which the true Dervish is supposed to feeL By the time 
he had finished, the words had b^me plaintive cries wrung 
from his heart; cries for the conscious presence of Allah,, bis 
Creator. 

** My union seems most distant,*' he sang: 

“ Will my Beloved c*er meet mine eye ? 

Alas I Did not Thy distance 
Dnw my tears, I would not sigh. 

" By dreary nights I am broken, 

Abscn« makes my hope expire. 

My tcais, Uke pearls, am dropping 
And my heart U wrapped in fire. 

Whose is like unto my conditton ? 

Scarcely remedy know I, 

Alas I Did not Thy distance 
Draw my teats, 1 would not sigh. 

** O First, and sole Eternal I 
Show thy favour yet to me. 

Diy slave, Ahmad El-Balcree, 

Hath no lord excepting Thee. 

By the Gteatness of our Prohpet ( 

Do thou not his wish deny. 

Alas 1 Did not Thy. distance 
Draw my teats, I would not sigh.’* 

When he sat down 1 saw that most of the others were out¬ 
wardly affected by the burning longing that was the theme of 
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his song, but the giave Sheikh beside me remained irapeimrbable 
and impassive. 

And then the entire assemblf rose and the first three singers, 
together with the boy, moved with the utmost slowness inside 
the serried drdes. As they took each slow pace th«^ rolled 
their heads in unison, now downwards, now to the right and 
now to the left, repeating the long-drawn " Ahah^—^Allah-ah- 
ah I so many times that I could not count them. They wrung 
a sweet, melancholy melody out of that single word. Their 
bodies swayed from side to side in monotonous and exact 
rhythm. The two hundred men stood perfectly still, wat(±ing 
and listentne for mote than half an hour whilst the Dervishes 
circled amongst them with a perfect rhythm that nc™ once 
abated. When at last the singers took their rest, their patient 
audience sank down to the dust once more. That the latter 
was enjoying the scene was a thing b^ond doubt. 

Now followed an interval when tiny cups of coffee were 
served to aU the persons present, while the Mayor thonghtft^v 
ordered little glasses of scented J^kadi for me. a hot drink 
made from thc floweis of a plant which grows in the Sudan. 
It b infused just like tea but has a somewhar acrid taste. 

Shdkh Abu Shrump made no attempt to explain thc night’s 
fonction to me. We merely looked at each Other from rime to 
time; he knew that he could count upon my sympaAy, wh^t 
I knew the happiness he was feeling at thc nocturnal invocation 
of Allah’s presence. The thought came to me that somewh^ 
in Europe and America, in the pleasure-haunts of great citi«, 
thousanus of other assemblies were listening to song and music, 
to jaaz. But they were listening to song that was without God; 
they were enjoying themselves, true, getting some fun out of 
life, yet * » . ? 

1 told the aged Sheikh of my thought, and for answet he 
simply quoted a verse from the Qurait : 

*' In your own selves are signs for men of firm &ith, will ye not 
behold thwn ? Hiink wi thin thine own self on God, with lowliness 
and reverence and silence, at evening and at mom l and be not 
one of the heedless. To those only who lend an car will He make 
an answer.*’ 

Here we sat, in this pool of yellow light, surrounded by a 
dide of darkness, attempting to turn our hearts towards 
ado ration of thc Supreme Power. We named the Nameless, 
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Alkh; but who, mddng bto this teudef adoration^ oodd 
honestly cdrcumsciibe it with any name ? 

I looked up, hushed. There were the scintUlatmg planets, 
which hun^ m space in this dear sky, and drew one's gaze 
upward, hach pos^sed the subtle, intangible beauty of a 
great poem ; each evoked a troubling reminder that 1 was but 
a transient passenger on the surface of this planet, which was 
itself mantled in mystery as the night 
1 looked down again. God-hunger was printed on every 
one of those earnest faces below me. 

Once mote the Dervishes began their slow chant t " There 
b no Deity but Allah 1 " bowing the head and body twice with 
each repetition of the phrase. They sang softly at fet until, 
after a quarter of an hour, they quickened the rhythm of their 
ch^t and movements, deepening as well the tone of their 
voices. That which had formerly been a measured song became 
dtimately a series of sharp, fordble ejacuJadoos, As time passed 
on they grew more and more excited and their words resembled 
hoarse exclamations, uttered as they rolled their heads in unison 
with their voices, crossed thdr hands upon their breasts, and 
swayed their bodies. Yet, never at any time, or in any way, did 
they earn the title of " howling Dervishes.” That high degree 
of ecstatic fervour which they had reached was never in any 
way offensive, and stopped suddenly immediately it bad swelled 
and accelerated to its rapturous crescendo. 

There was dead, divine silence, most impressive by contrast 
with the volume of sound heard before. Thereafter th^ 
rested. * 

Coffee and tea were once more served, and for the remainder 
of the night th£ rn^ccting continued along gender lines. The 
Dervbhes chanted in subdued voices, sometimes reinforced by 
the audience, whose two hundred throats repeated the name of 
Allah at certain moments, sending up a mdodious, throbbing 
offering of song to the heavens, 

When, at long last, the first rays of the liberating dawn broke 
into our circle, the Dervishes fell silent. There was a final 
meditation—On and in Allah” they called it—in which 
the whole assembly took part, before the meeting broke up, 
under the rosy dawn-light that lay in thin stteamers across 
the sky. I, 

A couple of days later Sheikh Abu Sbrump came as my 
guest to tea, He brought a small square piece of paper which 
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hid been folded many times so as to form i packet. He told 
me that it was a talisinim inscribed with verses from the Quriui 
and with certain magical symbols and spells. He said^ further’ 
more, that the paper had been prepared at the Dervish mwiting 
the other night, along with some other sheets, where it had 
received the impress, or mj^etic influence, of the higher 
forces then evoked. It was also inscribed with my name (In 
Arabic). The ** magic paper,” as the old Sheikh called it, should 
be carried in my pocket on any occasion when I desired any 
particular enterprise to be successful, or b any place where 
nos tile forces w'ere to be feared. 

He warned me, however, very fmnkly if somewhat naively, 
not to wear the raltsmau should I engage myself m btimate 
relations with a woman, as then it would be temporarily deprived 
of some of its power, o 

Although I had never asked for this strange gift, I accepted 
it as a matter of course, hoping for the best. 

Abu Shrump lived m the village of Kuma, which is the 
nearest village to the bleak desolate Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kbgs, and he had, as the most di5ting;ujsbed personage m 
the place, received so many visits from Mr. Howard C^cr 
duibg the many years when the latter had been excavating in 
the neighbourhood, that the two had become great friends. 

In inustxation of the efficacy of the second power of his 
“ magic paper,*' the Sheikh told me that the excavated tombs 
had often been the haunt of Eightful genii of a most evil 
chaiacter, who had been scaled up for ages within those tombs ; 
and that he, Abu Shrump, had deliberately extended bis pro¬ 
tective power over his friend, Howard Carter, in order to protect 
t^ latter against the hostile genii. The fact that such a long 
trail of deaths or disasters had followed b the wake of other 
members of the archxological expedition connected with the 
opening of King Tutankhamen's tomb, but had avoided hlr. 
Outer, was a point he impressed upon me. 

Among the other activities of Sheikh Abu Shrump was the 
practice of healing. One day I watched a demonstration, A 
man came to him with rheumatic pains m the left thigh. He 
gently stroked the latter for a minute, recited a prayer from the 
Quran for another mbute or two, and then told his patient 
that the pab would soon go. 1 took the trouble to follow up 
the history of this case and found that there was certainly a 
dlmbution of the pain, although it was difficult for me to 
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ascertain whether this was a pemunent relief or a temporary 
one. 

The Sheikh told me that he had learned the secrets—such as 
they were—of the Derrish^s art from his grandfather, and that 
these semts had descended by traditional communication from 
the lifetime of Mu hammed himself, " Blessed be His name t *’ 
added the old man reverently. 


CHAFFER XVI 


WITH EGTFT^S MOST FAMED SXAKE-CHARMER 

" ■ fX OrietiU Luxi” ("Out of the East—Light I 
B-f luns the old phrase. The ardeat researches of 
§ j talented scholars and the fascinating discoveries of 
inquisitive travellers have comblnedT to give ample 
testimony to the truth of that phrase. We Westernets arc 
rightly proud of out achicvenients in hace-lifting ** this world 
of outs, but we i^t a litde disturbed sometimes when we hear 
of a half-ruJted mkir performing a feat which we can neither 
match cox understand. The thing keeps on occurrieg sufficiently 
often to Termed us that there are ancient secrets and hoary 
wisdom in the lands- which He both east and west of Suez, and 
that the inhabitants of those colourful lands are not all such 
stupid, benighted heathens some of us think they are, 

1 am ddven to these reflections when I remember my 
adventures with Sheikh Moussa, that man who, in the empire 
of the snakes, ruled as a king. I had met SQake<hanners 
a-plenty in diflerent parts of the East, as anyone may still meet 
them to-day, but I Wd been initiate by certain members of 
their fraternity into the cunning tricks and disillusioning secrets 
of their art, and thereafter lost my respert for all of them except 
a few. Knowing how they achieved their effects with harmless, 
fangless reptiles deprived one of the pleasure of sharing the 
wondeemenc of their gaping audiences, whether native or 
European. 

But Sheikh Moussa did not bdong to their tribe. He pdded 
himself on being a real maj^idan^ — in the andent sense of that 
ill-used word—and on tackling, in the name of the Prophet, all 
manner of serpents by means of nothing less than a straight¬ 
forward use of old-Eshioncd magical power. He never failed 
to justify this pride. 

What Westerner can go out into the desett and poke among 
the stones and sand for a snake, and then grip It with his band 
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as OM would grip a walkmg-stick ? What Wcstemet can 
permit himself to M bitten by a newly caught cobta and watch, 
with a smile, the blood stream dowo his wounded arm ? What 
Westemer can enter a house and unfailingly track down any 
reptile hitherto undetectable, that may be hidden in some hole, 
nook or furnishing ? 

I have watched the Sheikh do all these things, and more, and 
thiw exerdse a subtle dominion over ihe subtlest of creatures. 
With all our tremendous advance in sdcndfic knowledge we 
dther cannot or d^e not attempt to do these things wbkh this 
Oriental did with insouciant impunity. 

I Iwd seen in India a charmer who silked into a village, 
carrying two small sacks on his shoulder. He showed the 
villagers that one contained a few tats and the other poison^ 
fanged snakes. He put his hand into the latter sack and took 
out a pair of the serpents; he let them bite him on the atm and 
throat several pmes. Then he lifted out a rat and put it on the 
ground. Bewildered for a moment, it looked around, and in 
that moment the snakes struck at it and bit k on the head. A 
nunute later the unfortunate tat lay dead, killed by the venom 
in the snake’s jaws. 

The Sheikh’s name was the Arabic form of Moses, and it 
was a curious coinddenoe that he should bear the cognomen of 
the g^t patiiaxch who astonished a Pharaoh and Im court by 
catching the tail of a snake and turning it into a rod—so far as 
the story in the Book of Hxodus be tak an literally. 

Moussa lived in the little town of Luxor, where I tracked 
him down with hardly any more effort than that which he used 
to track down bis cobras and vipers. For he b not only the 
best-known charmer of snakes in the entire region, but because 
Luxor b a fayounte resort of tourbts, he may be said to be the 
best known ha the world, for those tourists return home to 
spread hb fame to dbtant parts of the earth. 

He was not the kind of snake-charmer who ^thered a small 
crowd around himself in a dusty street and then put a fangtess 
rabra through its paces to the tunc of a reed-pipe. Therefore 
hundreds of tourists have visited Luxor without becoming 
aware of his eibtencc, but several of the old habitu^, who 
come season after season, who get to know the place and its 
inhabitants, sooner or later alight upon hiin, 

Moussa’s profession was really that of unoHicial snake- 
catcher to the native population of the town, just as even now 
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one finds men holding the post of official nt-catchcr to some 
muiudpalit3r in Europe. Wheaever the presence of a snake 
was suspected in any Luxor household, oi whenever one was 
observed to make a flitting appearance in room or garden, the 
startled householder would run off at once to fetch Sheikh 
Moussa j the latter would infallibly detect the reptile’s hiding- 
place—whether it was in a fissure b the wall, among the beams 
of the roof, or in a hole m the garden—and thra order the 
creature to emerge. As a rule it obeyed, but if it refused he 
would thrust his hand into the suspected refuge and grasp the 
reptile by its throat. After that, he would put the snake bto 
his round basket and cany it off. When a farmer saw snakes 
too frequently m the field where his cattle were pasturing, he 
would send for Moussa and thus rid himself of the danger. 
Similarly, too, before the few hotels opened their dosed dooira 
in November or Ekcembct to the toutiate once more, their 
managers would send for Moussa and have him make a thorough 
inspection of thek premises, an mspection which sometimes 
developed into a thrilling snake-hunt, for snakes are fond of 
movbg b and settling down m deserted buildings, When 
Moussa left the hotels, one could guarantee on oath that not a 
sbglc snake was left behind—euch was the efficacy of his work. 

When we first sat face to face—Sheikh Moussa d Hawi ^d 
I—a crowd of forty-odd persons had congrcMtcd outside 
whilst he partook of some tea and fruit which I ofTered him. 
They had observed him walldng slowly down the street, with 
his round basket and stick, the appurtenances of his profession, 
and they had rightly guessed that he was about to embark on 
active service. As the terrific heats of midsummer had fallen 
upon the towm, the crowd of idlers and loungers who could or 
would do nothing, scented some exdtement, some break in their 
monotonous, semi-lcthar|ic state, and they had proceeded to 
follow him through the dusty lanes which led to my domicUe. 
They waited patiently outside the door fox the re-cmcrgcncc of 
their whilom entertainer, . 

‘ \tfhile Moussa sat in the creaking cane chair I studied his 
appearance. He was short b statute. He wore a flat turban 
made up of many folds of white linen. A triangular piece of 
white shirt showed on his chest, the apex pointing downwards, 
under a long, heavy, dark brown, coaxsc-tcitured goats’-hdt 
robe of type that Bedomn Aral» wear over a flowing white 
robe. 
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He was no mote than about forty-eight, 1 judged, although 
his face and forehead were somewhat lined. A bnstling stubble 
of a week’s growth of hair on his chin, a tagged untcimmed 
moustache and a bulbous nose were what I noticed first; but 
the which were heavy-lidded and slightly watery, made tjo 
particular impression on me. The espression around his mouth 
was good-tempered and pleasant. He was obviously a simple, 
unintcllectual man, with simple tastes, however expert he might 
be in his own peculiar profession. 

Two large stiver rings adorned his right hand, and two mote 
his left. 1 knew, from the inscriptions engraved upon them, 
that he wore three of them for some mysterious protecUve power 
he believed they carried. While the fourth was a sMl-ring, 
engraved with bis name and an expression of trust in Allah. 
I was aware that, as Mubaimned disapproved of gold, bis devout 
followers often favoured sDver tings even when they could 
a^td gold. 

Tea ovM, we set to work, Moussa oSeted to catch a snake 
in any spot I chose, so that it should not be said that he had 
previously hidden it in a prepared place. He added tha t he did 
not mind where I took him to hunt. 

T selected a large garden belonging to a rambling old house, 
which had been disused for a dozen years or more in consetpicncc 
of a wrangle among relatives as to who was the teal heir to this 
once desirable property. Since the dpth of its owner it ha d 
stood untenanted, the while numerous claimants paid lawyers 
and attended courts in an effort to get what they probably ha.^ 
no right to. Meanwhile thieves haiAtolen all the furniture, the 
roof and floors had been stripped, the cracked and dilapidated 
walls would probably fall to pieces, and by the rime the wrangle 
ended there might well be no house to occupy. At any rate, 
I knew that the place would have long since been turned into 
a free, if unfurnished, hostel for snakes, scorpions, rats and other 
creatures less contentious than human beings. The garH<*n 
stretched away to the River Nile and was as forsaken as a wilder¬ 
ness ; it was in a ruinous enough condition to attract all the 
snakes in Luxor, Moussa appeared to be quite gratified with 
my choice, and so we all marched away to the scene of his 
coming exploits. The crowd of forty-odd tattered hangers-on 
got so stirred by the prospect that, as thc)'^ too inarched, they 
actually shouted once or twice, despite the enervating heat, the 
nearest .'Vrabic equivalent to " Hurrah, Sheikh Moussa I " 

Q 
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When wc reached the garden, Moussa insisted on satisfying 
any lingering doubts in my min d—although 1 had none but 
rather rdt him to be patently honest—by divesting himself of 
his brown outer robe and white under robe, leaving him self 
standing In nothing dse than a shirt and a pair of soc^ 1 The 
object of this unexpected exhibition was to prove that he did 
not carry snakes concealed in the folds of his robes or, maybe, 
twined around his legs 1 1 assured him at once that t^ proof 
was ample, and he re-clothed himself. 

Moussa went slowly over to a debris-strewn area of the 
garden, earning a thiee-fcet-long Strong palm-stick in lus right 
hand i he then suddenly stopped^ and struck the stones a 
g^tlc blows. At the same tunc he made a ducking noise with 
^ tongue, and broke Into a high-pitched unbroken rcdtal of 
oef tai p phrases of the ^ttran^ miaglm with magical incantations 
and adjurations to a scorpion to come forth. 

" There is a scorpion under this stone/' he explained, pointing 
to a rugged piece of rock. " I have smelled it I ” 

No scorpions emerged, so Moussa recommenced his adjura¬ 
tions and spells, this time in a stronger voice which was full of 
the tone of emphatic command. He was successful, for a large 
scorpion yielded to his exhortations and immediately crawled 
out from under the stone and then stopped. Moussa tent down 
and picked it up with his unprotected Sngets. He brought it 
dose to me ana held it aloft in the air that 1 might examme it 
carefully. It was a yellowish-gieen creature, about three inches 
long. The sting—that dangerous, yet tiny weapon, stuck on 
to the end of its tail—was perfect and undestcoyod. In the 
minute ycUow bladder atta^cd to It was enough poison, 
perhaps, to give anyone a painful death. And although the 
dreadful sting was raised thrcatenirmly in the air, the scorpion 
never once thrust it Into Moussa's ^h. 

“ Arc you satisfied ?*’ asked the charmer. “ You see, it is 
very big but does not bite me. No scorpion may bite me, for 
I have forbidden it to do So 1 ” 

He placed it on the back of his left hand. 

The poisonous insect moved its sting several times, as by 
natural instinct, to attack him, but each time stopped dead 
short when the point was within a quarter of an inch of its 
captor’s skin. 
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Then, as a further exhibition of his power over the scorpion, 
Moussa placed it on the ground. It moved aeross the rubble 
and debns as though about to escape, when the Sheikh suddenly 
commanded it to stand still. And stop it did 1 

He picked it up again and carded it over to his wicketwork 
basket. The latter was a large, queer-shaped, round vessel, 
possessing the outline of a gi^ntic ink-botue. He raised the 
wdl-fitting lid^ut the scotpion inside, and shut down the basket, 

Wc went off in search of bigger game. Moussa assured me 
that he would be able to detect the whereabouts of a snake 
merely by his own sense of smell, an explanation that did not 
seem vci^ convincing to me. However, he stopped again in 
a part of the garden neater the Nile, shouted a brief command 
and struck his palm-stick upon the roots of a tree. Theteupon 
he began, in the same high-pitched monotone, a sonorous series 
of recurring phrases calling upon the serpent to come out of its 
hole, and adjuring it, by Allah, by His Prophet and by King 
Solomon, not to resist his will. His manner was very intense 
and concentrated. Occasionally he again struck the roots of 
the tree. 

Two minutes passed in this way, but no snake showed itsdf. 
Moussa appeaiea to become a little angry and excited at this 
disobedience to his command. The petspiradon streamed 
down bis face in large drops and his lips actually trembled. 
Thrashing the tree with Ms stick, “ By the life of the Prophet I 
I swear that it is there 1 ** be said to me. Muttering to himself, 
he bent over the ground for a moment and then shouted; 
“ Evetyone stand away 1 Big cobra coming 1 ’* 

'Hie crowd of spectators scattered in a tooe to safe distance, 
whilst I retreated backwards a yard or two, keeping my eyes 
steadily feed upon every movement that he made. He cuded 
up the right sleeve of his brown robe, peered dosely at the 
gmund over which he was stooping, uttered his magical spells 
with redoubled force and bravely thrust Ms hand into the 
depths of a narrow hole among the roots. I could not see the 
snake from where I stood, but evidently it had retreated deeper 
into its refuge. Because, with a look of much annoyance on 
his face, Moussa withdrew his arm, rolled up his sleeve still 
further and once more plunged Ms arm into the black opening 
of the hole ; this dmtf, almost up to his shoulder-blade. In a 
moment his hand W:^ out agiiin, a squirming, struggling 
serpent held tight in Ms grasp. He bad forcibly pulled it out. 
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as though it were nothing more than a piece of harmless rop«v 
instead of a living mediuro. of crawling dca^. 

He flung it Eat upon the ground, let it coil for a moment, and 
immediately caught it by the tail. The snake twisted one way 
and another, displaying a surprising agility, but could not 
escape from his grip. He next picked it up by the throat, just 
behind the head, and again held it ^oft, inviting me to come 
dosei and examine the victim of his art. The repdle’s bo<^ 
$w^cd to and fro ; it hissed loudly and condnuously, in a ct 
of fury at its capture ; its forked tongue shot out and back at 
lightmng speed, but Moussa's gtas{> was like iron. When it 
found there was no escape, the infuriated cobra calmed down a 
little, apparently biding its time. At this point Moussa uttered 
a strong adjuration and let the snake slip fmm bis grasp. It 
slid this way and that in the dust, whereat Moussa’s hand 
touched the tail again as a protective measure. 

It had the familbr pattem of its kind, and in its livery of 
green and yellowish grey looked very colour^. ^ 

I approached a pace or two closer and studied it with interes t. 
Its hood, bearing those curious marks which look like a pair 
of spectacles, marks that identij^ its spcdcs, remained expanded, 
and a sUghdy sickly odour emanated from the scaled body. 
The creature was about five feet long and two and a half inches 
thick. Its sinister little eyes stared malevolently and unwinkingly 
at the Sheikh. The latter half-chanted a fresh spell, into whiti 
he put all his power of corarnand and resolution. Pointing his 
forefinger at the snake he bade it lay its head in his hand, at the 
same time forbidding it to bite him. The snake hissed, seemingly 
resisting him, and darted out its forked tongue; but slomy, 
extremely slowly, all the time staring at its captor with its beady 
eyes, it moved forward and at last yielded to what seemed 
inevitable. 

The cobra ceased its hissing and softly placed its head inside 
the flattened, upturned palm of the charmer t There it rested, 
as a child might rest its tired head upon its mother's lap, limp 
and quiescent. 

It was a sight that I had never witnessed before and certainly 
a weird one. I watched with bated breath. 

I wanted to test the genuineness of this charmer’s feat, and of 
Lis snakes, to prove whether they were really venomous. 1 
obtained a large tablespoon and asked Moussa to thrust it into 
the red little mouth, which he did. As those jaws dosed on the 
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spoon^ the snake’s venom spat down the curved fangs repeatedly, 
issuing in anjlxr-coloured fluid. Soon that silver spoon was 
partly filled with a quantity of poison, of the consistcnCT of 
glycerine, and like treacle in appearance ; which amaz ed nic 
when I recalled that a drop or two would be suffideot to kill a 
man. 

As a last feat Sheikh Motissa took hold of Its body and, with 
a single movement, flung the snake around his neck, as though 
it were a lady’s fur. It now appeared to be thoroughly tamed, 
accepting its undignified position without msHti g any visible 
objection. 

The man lifted the lid of his basket and held the snake’s head 
immediately over the open top. With a single word he com¬ 
manded the creature to go in. Without any delay it slid down 
into the wickerwork depths, until the whole of its long, smooth- 
riflKd body had disappeued. Then something happened— 
undoubtedly a meeting with the large scorpion which already 
bottom of the basket—for die cobra suddenly writhed 
^d twisted backwards out of the basket and attempted to n^e 
bs escape. A sharp word from Afoussa, a moment’s hesitation, 
it m-entered its rounded prison. Its captor shut down the 
lid, which he fastened tightly. 

What would happen inside that basket? I pictured the' 
virulent scorpion and the deadly snake engaged in mortal 
combat and 1 wondered which would be the victor. Or would 
they rest, side by side, in peace ? 

Moussa mmed a tired but triumphant face in my direction. 
His demonstration was over. 

We were now surrounded by an enormous group of spectators 
who had gradually crept closer and closer as the danger 
dirmnished and their courage increased. The original audience 
of forty had now swelled to double that number, for news 
travels in the East with a speed that defies understanding. With 
one aj^rd the crowd of men—of all classes from beggars to 
enendis, boys and girb, standing and lolling in various attitudes 
—gave a Uemendo^ ovadon to the victorious siiakc<haiiiier. 

_ Praised be Sheikh Moussa 1 ” yelled the rjuaint chorus three 
times* 

5 

Two days later, when I returned from a brief trip up the Nile 
to visit an old lady hermit-fakk who lived alone in a hut on an 
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island^ I found the Shdkh sitting on crossed legs upon the 
verandah, patiently aTraiting my arrival. He greeted me with a 
smile, as 1 took cR my sim-hcltnet and invited him to come in 
and have some tea. He thanked me but refused, saying he 
would cntei only for a chat. 

An hour afterwards, as a result of that chat, the snake- 
charmer had accepted me as his pupil. “ You are not only my 
first European pupil—^you are but the second pupil I have ever 
had.” 

1 understood the allusion too well. His first pupil had been 
his youngest son, whom he had trained for severd months to 
succeed him and take up the same profession after his father’s 
death. One day, after the boy had learnt the secret lore, Moussa 
sent him out into the desert alone—the first time that he had 
not accompanied the boy—saying: “ Now your rrain ing is 
concluded. Go out and catch your first snake by yourself.” 

The boy never returned, and when the father went to seek 
for him, he found him dead 

He by doubled up, his features and body showing the violent 
death-throes that accompany the agonizing results of a fatal 
snake-bite. 

His father’s explanation was that a snake-charmer was not 
only made, but born, i.c. he must have an innate tendency to the 
work. The boy had not this tendency, hut the father had 
selected him for reasons of convenience. However, he said 
that he had three other sons, and when, through old age, he 
could no longer cany on, or when he sensed the approach of 
death, he then would initiate one of them to take his place. 

Moussa made me understand t^t I was not a professional 
but an honorary pupil, and I had to promise that 1 would not 
take up the work of snake-charming for pecuniary profit. The 
reason why he did not make very clear, but I gathered that he 
had obtained his own inidation oadei certain pledges not to 
reveal the secrets imparted to him, cioept to a member of his 
o-wn family whom he was to select and train as his successor. 
Apparently this was intended to keep the knowledge within 
the family, diereby pkdng the latter in an exceptional, 
profitable and influential position, Moussa explained that his 
own teacher, therefore, had been his father. Sheikh Mahmed ; 
and that the bttcr, in turn, had been trained by his grandfather. 

Of the last-mentioned gentleman, Moussa told me annther 
anecdote, In illustration of the importance of exercising some 
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cotLtrol over one’s temper when dealing with snaJres, He had 
been engaged, at the end of the su mme r season, to dear a large 
buil^ng of snakes, and had had a successful bag ” of all the 
rep^es in the place—except one. The latter was a small but 
vidous spedmen of viper. The snake had encamped inside a 
hole in the kitchen, from which it obstinately le^ed to emerge. 
Again and again the charmer called it forth but without lespoi^! 
At last, he lost his temper and, instead of uttering a fresh invoca¬ 
tion to meet the necessify, shouted; " If I cannot rha^ you 
to come out—^then I will catch you, anTway I ” With that 
Moussa’s grant^athei plunged his hand into the hole, and tried 
to grasp the viper. He succeeded and dragged it out, but in 
doing so got Ip thumb bitten. As the sharp fangs dosed upon 
his skin, they m|ected their deadly poison into the firah. When 
the venom spread along his hand and atm, the latter swelled 
out into a huge lump and turned quite blade. Within a few 
hours the unfortunate man died. AJfter a lifetime of immunity 
duMg the practice of his calling, he had suddenly been deprived 
of it. That was a risk of dds piofessbu, said the Sheikh j but 
it was all Allah's will. 

It was apparent that snake-charming in Egypt was hardly a 
vocation to attract numerous tcciuits, as I had heard of other 
fatahties. Yet in India I had heard of few charmers being 
killed, Nevrrthdess, among the uninitiated populace of India 
no less than twenty-six thousand had fallen victims to the 
fatal bites of venomous serpents during the past year—most 
of the latter snakes being cobras, 

Moussa proposed to impart to me a knowledge that would 
turn away the bite of the most venomous serpent. He bared 
his right atm above the elbow and showed me a cord bracelet 
of seven s m a l l sewn leather talisman-cascs, each about an inch 
and a quarter square. They made a gaudy display with *Vfr 
various colours, an efiect which was enhanced by the coloured 
woollen skeins of thread whereby they were attached.. He 
^pl^ed t^t each of those flat tiny bags contained a paper 
inscribed with certain verses of the Qw^an togcdicr with some 
magical spells. 

'! ^ ^''^ys_^car these as an extra protection against dangerous 
informed me. These talismans have been made 
by the doctrines of magic. It is necessary that you should have 
one too, and therefore I shall prepare it. Soon I shaU bring the 
written paper first and show you its power.” 
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I asked him a few questions about his feats of the other daf. 

“ What happens to the snakes you catch. Sheikh Moussa ? 

" I keep them until they die. I am forbidden to kill them, 
as then I would lose my power over them,” 

" But, iu that case, you must have a whole Zoological Gardens 
snake section in your house 1 *' 1 exclaimed. 

He laughed. 

“ Oh, no 1 I catch three kinds of snakes. The small ones 
fight with the scotpions in my baskets and are generally killed. 
As it is the scorpions who do the killing, I receive no blame I ” 

1 thnught mis an extiemely specious kind of logic and 
wondered whether or not it would appeal to the avenging angel 
of the serpent kingdom. 

Moussa explained that he could not take the trouble and 
responsibility of letting the snakes loose again j moreover, 
once he let them go, they would never return. Nevertheless, 
there were a few mses where he let snakes loose in the desert. 

" Within three or four days, the bad snakes who axe wicked 
and bad-tempered usually turn round in their fiuy and bite 
themselves and so commit suicide. The good snaku who arc 
large, I let die a natural death from starvation. So in neither 
of these two cases do 1 kill them.” 

“ What is the power whereby you chann the snakes to come 
out of their holes? Is it a kind of hypnotism ? " 

" Not exactly. By the honour of Islam, I can only say that 
tt is a power which is passed down from master to msciple at 
initiation. To utter the invocations alone will not be sufficient 
to conquer the snakes. The talismans, prayers and commands 
are all necessary and great helps, as b the sectet invocation 
which is communicated to the disciple for mental use only, hut 
the principal power to charm the snakes comes from this force 
which is given over to the ptmil by his teacher, just as a new 
clergyman in the Christian Chuich is supposed to receive a 
certain grace when the bishop lays his hands upon his head in 
the ceremony of appointment, so the disciple receives the power 
over snakes whic^ is invislbiy passed into him . It b this force 
which really enables him to control the snakes.^’ 

Then the Sheikh told me that he was really a member ot a 
certain Dervish order which spedalbed in the handling of 
venomous serpents, and that this older was the only real tribe 
of magicians using mystic powers to control snal^. These 
Dervbbes had been numerous in Egypt up to a century or so 
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they had now iiltiiost disappeared from modecn Egypt, 
OTmmon snakc-channci had never been initiated into this 
Dervish order and was consequently dependent upon working 

oir upon the use of cei±aiD subst:uice$ 
wmch protected the skin, or some other kifciior method, 
Moussa ^plained that he proposed to transmit a certain 
degree of that mystic power to me, sufficient to render me 
immune from the bite of the deadliest serpents and most 
^geroQS scorpions. This, together with the words of certain 
invocapons, both pubUc and secret, which he would com- 
muni^te to me, as also the promised gift of a written talisman, 
would constitute my initiation into his Dervish order. I must 
however, arry out his tk^ed mstmetions which would be 
. ^ven me d^ng the training; I was also to continue to respect 
the name of Allah and His Prophet, Muhammed. This I acreed 
to do. ° 


..A^, f^^ordin^ requirement—but one common enough in 
all initMtioiu by Yogis and fakirs of the Orient—was that, for 
seven days Irforc the power was transmitted, the disciple had 
to s™iJde himself and live only on a litdc bread and water. 
He should also dwotc the week to prayer and meditation 

detaching himself from all worldly concerns and interests for 
the penod* 


The Sheikh claimed that this secret power, with the secret 
inv^tion been traditionally passed down since the days 
ot King Solomon, for whom Moussa appeared to have an 
^g^rated reveienc^ In the latter respect, he was not alone; 
for 1 had discovered that most Egyptian fakirs seemed to regard 
Solomon as having been himsdf the first and greatest of fakirs 
a supreme nmter of occult wisdom, and indeed a magidan 
with unlimited powers. ® 


™* ?? prehminanes were complete; the Sheikh 
communicated a s^iet Arabic " Word of Power,*' which, so 
he a^sme^ would mflucnce the serpents if mentally pro¬ 
nounced by any trained person ; he aJso brought me the 
prorased mlisman. It was a sheet of paper covered with 
Arabic mMtly madcal spdJs and verses from the 

He fu^ct brought the leather case in which he wished 
c o endose it after 1 had used the paper for a couple of days ; 
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he himself would sew up this case, Utter was a pretty 

object of red sheepskin [eathei, one side bang branded "mth 
cxiss-cioss dUgoiuQ lines. A long skein of twisted semet, 
ffreem and yellow woollen threads ran through one edge of the 
case to serve as a loop wherewith to keep it attached to one s 

tali«nafl wUl only be useful when you use ip as I 
written your name on it,” Moussa obscrve<^ and it will be 
valueless to anyone dse. After I have sewn it up, alwap wpx 
it under your shirt dose to the skin, and take care not to » 
because, if you do, you will never find it again. Meanwhile, 
cany the paper folded up into a small piece. * ^ 

Without any fuss or ceremony, other than a laying-on of 
hands and a lengthy chanted invocation, the find tr^mpsion , 
of the mystic power was accompUshed. Thenceforth I sU^d 
be immune against scorpion and snake, he dain^. The 
initiation had yet to have its value tested; although Moussa 
admitted that the immunity would last for no mote than two 
years, after which time I should have to seek him out again, if 
1 desired to obndn a renewal of the transmitted power. 



CHATPTER XVn 

I BECO^ A SNAKE-CHARGING EERVISH 

I played a sort of overtute to iny leal tuition In chami- 
ing, by mcmoiizing the Rifa-ee invocations and then 
handling various If i nd s of (juite haimlcss snakes. Never¬ 
theless, the latter were ignite able and willing to bite me. 
The sensation of being bitten was exceedingly unpleasant, 
being something like having an anglers hook dpfcd through 
one’s skin t However, the wounds were really supcrfidal and 
free from any trace of venom. The next step was to handlff 
poisonous an^cs whose fangs had been cxtcactcd. These 
wretched rcptil^j too, were fond of biting a mere novice 
myself, undl a time arrived when my incantations re^y seemed 
to work and when I developed so much confidence that I fdt 
my own will being successfully imposed upon that of the snakes. 
This matter of courageous faith, conccntiatcd thoughts and 
mcessant will-power, I soon discovered to play quite an 
important part in rende^g the creatures more tractable. 

I continued my training by crossing the Nile, and going out 
into the desert with the Sheikh, hunting for vcnomoiis, full- 
fanged snakes.^ He captured a couple of them, one being a 
large cobra with a beautifully coloured green skin streaked 
^th yellow, and the other a smaller thin rcpdle with a diamond- 
shaped head and a pattern of diamoiids all along its back. We 
brought them back, safely coveted up in Ms basket, triumph- 
smtiy to Luxor. ^ 

We took up a position in an open part of the garden. Moussa 
sudd^y raised the Ud and dipped his hand mto the basket 
exckimmgr ’ 

l^owljcgins your first lesson. Hold this snake (” 

The cobra was outstretched towards me, its head turninn 
to and fro, ** 

j startled at this sudden command. Never before had 
I dchberatdy approached an unguarded snake at dose range 
much less even attempted to hold one. I bwItatpH, 
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" Haw no fear 1 ” the Sheikh said, reassuringly. 

Instantly I tealiacd that this experience was a test. The 
wheels of my brain revolved at express speed. Again I 
hesitated—and who would not hwitate before grasping a 
deadly, newly-caught cobra, which can bestow death with 
most homble agonies. And then I felt, as by some tele^thic 
inteiplay of thought between myself and my teacher, that to 
accept fear of the snake at this cradal moment might mean 
failure to pass the test and, peihaps, the dismissal of my dream 
of becoming a snake-charmer, I Itncw that the situation called 
for an instant decision, whether of acceptance^ or refusal ; 
obviously the former if I wished to continue this mysterious 
trafRc with the serpent tribe. 

" All right I ” 1 said mentally. “ Death now or later— 
maleesb f (never mind I ”) I put out my hand and grasped the 
round ringed body of the cobra. Instead of expciiencing a 
cold clammy touch, I was surprised to discover that the contact 
yielded a not unpleasant sensation. 

The serpent jerked its head up to look at its new captor. 
Our eyes met. It stopped its movement and remained in a 
fixed attitude of watchnimcss, as still as a fixed rod. 

Again that natural and inevitable feeling of fear p^sed 
through me, but it endured no longer than a uash of lightning; 
I returned instantly to rny resoluuon to go through with tlie 
whole thing until me finish, cost what it might, a resolution to 
which I clung thenceforth with implacable determination. 

Moussa looked at me and smiiea enthusiastically. 

You see, now you have become its master,*' he announced 
proudly. 

Whether the snake fully accepted the situation k was too 
early for me to determine. The serpent species has not earned 
a reputation for ttcachecy and cunnmg for nothing; I did not 
assume that a first victory meant the winning of a war. A 
novice at the game, I lacked the complete inner certitude so 
much to be admired in the character of a man bkc my master. 

The cobra began to sway flexibly in my grasp. It twisted 
to and fro, still keeping its wicked-looking head and baleful 
eyes turned upon me, and its tiny forked tongue pointed at me, 
l^e hiss it let out sounded occasionally Uke heavy human 
breathing. 

Here was an outlawed creature which did not know, could 
not be expected to know, the meaning of men^; which was 
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pitilessly at war with the worid; which, like ad Ishinadite 
fully understood that it lived in a class apart, the hated enemy 

of ah the rest of the aninial kingdom, and of neady all the 

human race too. j ^ 

pe serpent brought its smaU face doscr and closer to mine 
1 sut^sed that my second test was at -^faand. I am not 
Cjoamoi^d of life, and I doubt not that deuth opens another 
door; but I would prefer to let my vital force ebb away in a 
good cause. Moussa took the cobra from me and set it down 
on the ground. 1 had no wish to handle the snake any Joneer 
to conunue to hold this writhing sleek creature; bit 1 
cmiously fascinated by it, glad to have had the opportunity of 
smdying It at such dose range. It coiled in front of me now 
^ot eighteen inches away, its head and the forepart of its' 
body graccfiiUy raised about the same distance into the air 
and continued to watch me dosdy. ’ 

As I returned its gaae, I speculated on the dcath-dcaline 
potcnacs of its tmy mouth. All the danger of a serpent Ia| 
concrotrated m that mcnat^g aperture, just as all its Wstcry 
sc^ed to be concentrated in those fixed lidless eyes. 

..i, Egyptwn cobra injects a poison into the body 

ftat quickly paralyses the nerves, cither atrophying or desttoyini 
the nervous system. This is inevitably followed by heart 
hulure or inability to breathe. ^ 

\\ hat atrangernent had Nature made to provide snakes with 
«ich powers of ^ and death. 1 silently questioned myself. 
Finally I asked Moussa to let me examine toe interior of the 
msi^tly agreed and, gripping it by the 
forced a stick into the narrow slit of a mouth and revealed 
ICS uniamiiiar anatomical structure to me. 

pc opened mouth was a vivid red colour, which made a 
sttiking con^sl against the green and dull yellow of the skin 
1 co|dd not hdp being impressed by the highly efficicut biting- 
medi^ism which was thus displayed. The curved teeth whidi 
^wd as fangs were set in the very front of the jaw, one at 
eacn corner, and lay tucked up against the upper jaw. I dis¬ 
covered by the action of the mouto in attempting to avoid the 
^ck, which imtatingly prodded the palate, that this pair of 
poison teeth was not immovably cmJ^ded in the jaw; th^ were 
worked by a certain musde so that they could be swung forward 
to stand semi-crcct and then slipped back into place.^ I could 
not rccoUcct any other species with movable teeth. 
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The active fanes 'were tucked into a covering of mucous 
membrane and bdiind them there were other fwgs, kept as it 
were, in reserve. On both sides of each fang there was a tmy 
bag in which the poison was secreted. The gland which fed 
tbii; sac probably worked on the same principle as our own 

salivary glands. , . , « 

Another point about the fang-tooth was its hollowness. 
One could trace some analogy between it the needle of a 
hypodermic syringe. The cobra could drive the very sharp 
needlc-likc edges of its fangs straight into the flesh of its victim, 
while simultaneously squeezing the muscles of the venom sa^ 
adjacent to its fangs, thus causing the poison to run do^ the 
tooth and be injected into the wound ; much as the hypodc^c 
needle pierces the flesh while simultaneously drawing the drug 
out of the barrel of the syringe. 

The Sheikh now suggested that I should make my second 
cipcrihicnt in the control of snakes by willing the creature to 
go to sleep, at the same time testing the efficacy of the tahsm^ 
he had written out for me; as this talisman was essential to me 


success of my expciimcQt. 

He let the cobra go, and retreated to one side. The tepme 
immediately faced me and fiicd those lustrous, unwavering 
black eyes upon my own. I first tested its watchfulness by 
slowly walking around it until I had paced a whole dtde. 
The cobra moved its head and its beautifully marked body in 
perfect parallel unison with each step that 1 took. Not for one 
instant did that terrible pair of eyes let go of mine. 

Perhaps my movement annoyed it, for it began to rear up 
a little lugher, raising its flattened head, and hissing loudly and 
angrily: once more shooting forth its black, thread-like tongue 
and spreading out its regal hood. I had a feeling that whenever 
a cobra expanded its hoM into the optical curve as perfect as 
that of an umbrella, it does so to terrify its victim. The dreadful 
spectade-marking on the front of the upraised hood accentuates 
the effect. 

I knew that even without actually lunging forward biting 
me to endanger my life, the cobra had only to spit a little spray 
of the venom into my eyes — w’hich is the usual btention of 
some of these snakes — to cause perpciual blindness. 

I exerted my will and endeavoured to impose it upon the 
serpent. Go to sleep I ” I comscanded mentally. Next I 
approached a few mehes doser, holding the tahsman in my 
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right hand, and still giving my silent command. The hissing 
sound came to an end, the hood contmeted, the sipaying move^ 
ment grew more languM, and the cobra lost the regal which 
It had hitherto maintaidcd. 1 doubled the paper, in the form 
of a gabl^ roof, and placed tt upon the cobca^s head. The 
si^e sank down almost at once, so that 1 had to replace the 
t^sman. Finally, it became quite feeble and by pjonc upon 
the ground, ite sinuous body curled like a letter S m the d^t. 

Thereafter it never moved but remained rigid. Whether it 
^ really ^cep, or in a hypnotic trance, or watcbfiilly but 
helpltesly yielding to the “ magic** of the talisman, 1 did not 
trouble to determine. 

Thus ended my first effort at snake-chamfing. 


On a few other occasions, Moussa and I went out on short 
«pedicons to bunt members of the serpent tribe and to hrma 
^era back alive. I was unable to detect their whereabouts 
but Moussa would collect them from different spots in the 
desert, or along the less frequented parts of the banks of the 
NjJc, with ^tonishmg celedty. He claimed to be able to smell 
them and thus track them down ; a gift I never acquired, as he 
said a ^mng of at least a year or two was required, for develop¬ 
ment into the complete snake-charmer equipped with cver>‘ 
professional qualification. 

^ ^medmes the snakes would hiss and even spit at Moussa 
in then an^r when he calicd them ; eventually, however, they 
always yiddcd came sliding limply into his hands. But 
upon one occasion there was a mishap. 

We ^d caught a homed viper which had given trouble 
from the start. When at last we tded to coax it to enter the 
basket. It api^rcntlv mistook a movement which the Sheikh 
made as one of attack—for some snakes are surprisingly nervous 
(^turcs—and hit at him in self-defence. The smil mouth 
aosed upon his right arm in a trice, and he was bitten. Blood 
str^cd dowii the skin at once. The gushing red fluid increased 
in Bow and I hastily tied a handkerchief around Ms wound to 
stoim(± It, preparatory to taking such further action as he 
^ j ‘ ^ Sheikh had made his last will and testament 

and that some relative would take care qthis wife and children. 
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But Moussa merely smiled. 

*' Atalffsh / ” he munnuced. “ No matter I The viper catmot 
hurt me. This is a tooth-bite, not a fang-bite.” 

I was astounded, 

“ No snake is pcnnitted to bite me with its poison fan^,** 
he added, “ but sometimes 1 receive what is jiust a flesh-bite 
from its ordinary teeth. That has happened before and does not 
trcrublc me.” 

Yes, it was true—the Sheikh was impervious to the reptile 
bite, however poisonous it was fox others. And to prove his 
immunity Moussa forced the snake to open its mouth and then 
put his Angers inunedktdy below its poison fangs. At any 
moment the reptile could, if it wished, bury those fangs into 
the skin of his nngeis and kill him. Yet the ^gs did not move 
and finally he withdrew his hand, unharmed. 

The next day there was no in flam m ation and his wounded 
arm bad half-healed. 

. People often quoted to me later cases of extracted fiuigs which 
they had seen. Though their care for truth was praiseworthy, 
to connect these examples with our cobias would be to stram 
credulity to intolerable limits. 

As for the two-year immunity which he claimed to have 
conferred upon me, 1 can say only that I handled deadly cobras 
and poisonous vipers sever^ dmes, and even put them round 
my neck, yet they never once attacked me. I dmost turned 
them into pets, so mtciestcd did X become in these mysterious 
creatures.^ Moussa warned me, however, that with r^excncc 
to scorpions, the black-coloured variety were vicious and 
disobedient, and that my power might fail to ovetcome them; 
also that there was always a slight risk that even a snake of the 
same charaaer might be encountered. He toid me that I might 
recognize a dangerous snake should I encounter one, by &t 
uttetmg the secret " Word of Power ’* before approaching it. 
If the snake ignored it and did not stop its movement, then 
it should be left untouched; such a snake might easily nim 
and kill one, as it was entirely vicious. 

J received an unexpected opportunity to deal with a scorpion 
some time later, when I had parted bom the Sheikh and was 
travelling still farther into Southern Egypt. I pur in some dme 
on research work at the magnificent old temple of E^, and 
took the trouble to drop down a hole in the floor of a smaU 
room near the sanctuary, as the steps had long since disappeared. 
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^ underground 

phc^ b«^use snakes were especially fond o? them. ^ They 
would wriggle pumosely through the tight^itting crevices in 
the nmoniy. w^ch compressed their bothes and so scraped off 
the old skin when the time had come to shed it» They liketh 
too. the solitude, the darkness and the shady coolness of sudi 
old refuges, and, therefore, frequently teemed in them. 

Crawling along an extremely narrow tunnel, which was 
heavdy laden wiA the undisturbed dust of many centuries I 
passed mto another dingy passage and eventually arrived in" a 
ow subterranean crypt. 1 recognized immediately that the 
latter had served for mitiation purposes in the doistcred rites 
of the ancient Mystenes. The place was pitch-dark and I rcUed 

T ?illumination. 

When I had finished a very thorough examination I turned 
back and retr^ my steps into the passage. Suddenly a 
monstrous yellow scorpion emerged from a crevice in die 
stone-work ^d scumed towards my feet. Scorpions have 
^te a preddectton for the underground crypts of old ruins 
Owmg jp the broktn ciutticttc of the fllptooes, 
sunouodiog d2rkn«5 nod the roof of the puifge beit^g so low 

I codd Dot move &eely ot quickly, fTtoSl me gK,«.d 

in my finit fioget nt the poisoooustasect 

TOice I utteted the " Word of PowS.” end peicmp- 

L had warned me that I 

should pn^oi^e the invocation—as indeed all magical invoca- 

I^d'^t^ “m^aottatbo and slicngth 

“ “-“"S* »<Jdcoly 
did not attempt 

^ move fotw-ard or backward during the time I picked my 
way onward to safety. my 

‘^'^**5**' ^ unfortunate scorpion may still be on the 

saro spot, awaiang the command of rdmse 1 

occasions Moussa cserdsed a irfayful habit of 
^preaching a tree where he knew a scorpion to be hiding, 
^d commanding it to come down. After a short or long 
scorcion mvariabJy made its appearance upon the teJ 
and actually leapt down on to the SheikfTflat tuxl^! 

the the mystic pqwci which belonged to 

the Kifa-ec snake-charmmg Dervishes and tried to get Moussa, 
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out of his long expccieace, to define its precise nature, he could 
or wovild only say : 

It b only by the power of Allah that a snake yields to us. 
The snakes trust us as we are forbidden to lull (hetn by our own 
hand. \V e do not betray theb trust. So oui invocations always 
contain some words from the holy Qjirdn** 

I am betraying no secrets if I give here the incantation which 
b used by the Rifa-ce Dervishes, into whose order 1 was 
initiated, because thb call b the one publicly chanted, and has 
no doubt been heard, in. its original sonorous and poetic Arabic 
form, by hundreds of uninitiated persons. 

So far as mere expression of thought bears weight, I sec no 
reason why the English translation should not be equally 
effective; although the incantation alone is hardly likely to 
induce a snake to emerge from its hiding place, or to place its 
flat head in any one’s lap I The words run as follows; 

" O thou snake 1 Come forth 1 1 adjure thee by Allah, if 
rhou art above or if thou art below, that ye come forth 1 
" None can conquer Allah, and over Him none prevail. 
O ! my helper in the time of need 1 in the name of the Holy 
Place and the Holy Book, I adjure thee to come forth. I 

“ In the name of Him whose splendour has thrown open all 
doors, come out and submit to the covenant. 1 am the owner 
of the Word. 

“ In the Most Great Name of the Master of all help, I call 
on thee, by permission of my Sheikh and of the Master of my 
fraternity, Ahmad el Rifa-ce. Come forth t 

" In the name of Solomon the Wise, who bolds dominion 
over all reptiles. Hear 1 Allah ordcreth thee. Come forth, 
O snake J Come forth I Peace be on thee. I shall ha pm thee 


f 

After I parted from Sheikh Moussa, I could not help recur- 
r^tly thinking that underneath the doctrines and practices of the 
Rifa-ee Dervbhcs there lay a remnant of some ancient serpent- 
worshipping cult, that went back, perhaps, to immeasurable 
antiquity, I knew that Moussa—good Muhammedan that he 
was—would strenuously deny this; indeed, I did once tackle 
him on the ppint, but he deflected the question with the response 
that there was no God but Allah 1 The more I pressed the 
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point the more he emphasised the suptemacy of AllaK until 
I realized that He cither could not or would cot ctasp mv 
question clearly; scf I had perforce to drop the subjea. 

^tting togcAct what I had learnt from siiahe<harincr3 of all 
kinds j pa^lcling the evidences of serpent-worship which I had 
seen openly practised in India, and which I kn^ had been 
o^y practised m andent Egypt; and studying my own 
chac^ CMimons to the snake tube since the memorable day 
ot my unaauon, I was finally forced to the condusion that my 
conjecture was a correct one. The more I thought over the 
matter, the more was the number of evidences which I could 
CuU tog^er m iny ^d that strange knowledge was but 
a r^c of of the Datk Continent's earliest religions. 

noticed a gradual but drastic cha^ in my personal 
amtude towar^ the reptilian world. No longer did I teeaid 
dl snakes with the formidable, irrepressible loathing IMd 
formerly fdt, the horror which springs up unbidden Li every 
non^ hui^ htart No longer did I perceive in aU of theS 
^«ded and ^placable enemies of eveiy other Uving thing. 
No longer thd I fpr each one as a creeping incarnation of 
treachery and deceit. Instead, I had slowly but increasingly 
to fed a ^cuhar admiration for the sheen and sinuous 
^uty of their bodies and the graceful air of their uprea^ed 
necks , a strange fascination for (hdr undeniable weirdness and 
tmeanny mystery; and a subde sense of pity for them. This 
^gc was not something that i sought, but something that 
had grown imperoeptibly and of its own accord 

It IS a strikmg contrast that in all Christian countries the 
^ symbol of evil alone, or of the devil himself, 
aviimtions and even among 
m^t of ±c few remaining primitive ones to-day, as in Centrd 

Afnw, « was ^d is rtxognized ajj being divided into two 
species "the diV-iDc anti tiic cvil^ 

molf .India among the Druids and in 

Tlie Dtavidiam, who were the aboriginal black-skinned people 
ot India, and who have now mosdy been driven to the rouSi. 
tc^d the cobra—and tsf^dally the spectacle-hooded variety— 
as a divine creature and hesitate to Cu i(, although th^ will 
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kill any other snake without tcgict. Some priests there actually 
keep migkss cobras in the temples, feed them on milk and 
sugar} and pamper them with ceremonial worship. Such snakes 
become quite tame and quickly emerge from their holes in the 
temple udicn a reed-pipe is played to mem. \X hen one of them 
dies it is wrapped up in a shcoud and cremated, as if it were 
a human body. 

Many a peasant, whether in the north, south, west, cast or 
centre of India, finds much satisfaction in worshipping the 
image of a hooded cobra, or in placing food near the hole of a 
living one, for he regards such a creature as being the bodily 
vehicle of some higher power, some spirit to be reverenced 
and honoured. This notion has been handed down to Mm 
through the most ancient traditions of his land, and he accepts 
it without quesrioQ, as he accepts so many other strange notions. 
No other species of snake receives his worship. 

In the holy of holies of many i temple, shrouded in darkness 
or lit by the dimmest of lamps, and across whose threshold no 
man of alien faith may tread, the sculpmrcd figure of the 
serpent twines itself around the base of the shrine or rears its 
hooded head. Turning to South Africa, Zulus who live far 
from towns and have not picked up tlic notions of civilizations, 
believe that in the special cases of snakes which find their way 
into houses and huts, the spirits of dead rebtives have 
reincarnated. Theicfoie they do not attempt to kill them, 
but mciely attempt to get them out of the house, usually by 
sending for the witch-doctor, who often combines snakc- 
ci^rming with his many other pursuits. 

Several rimes when looking into a cobra^s eyes, I thought 
of this weird Zulu belief. Despite their baffling and mysterious 
fixity, 1 received occasionally an uncanny and indescribable 
feeling that there was behind tbera an intelligence which was 
almost human. 

Once, when I had slung a particularly thick and exceptionally 
large specimen of a snake around my neck for not mote than a 
single minu te, I had experienced a sudden slipping away of my 
mind from its earthly surroundings, and a bewildering psychic 
State supervened. 1 felt that 1 was losing my physical moorings 
and that the inner world of spirits was opening up. I seemed 
to depart firom our w hirlin g ball of land and water for some dark, 
ghosdy, supra-mundane sphere whose atmosphere was definitely 
evil. 1 did not mlbh the idea of falling into such a condition 
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losmg my "grip " on things with craping death so dost 
my face; I let the snake fall gently to the gmund. ImmediatelT 
my consaousness reverted to normal and was focussed oum 
more on the famdiar physical world around me. This happened 
only once, but it was unforgettable, 

V n ^ sensed the snake's own state of consciousness ? Did 
It function in two worlds at the same time ? And was one of 
them a nether world of horrors ? Who can say ^ 

On a jungle erpedidon in the south of India I had uncipectedlv 
come UMn a weird sight, nothing less than a meeting ofcobras. 
A number of the beasts were gathered round in a cirdc their 
^ics r^sed majestically into the air. What were these hooded 
h^ds discussing, I wondered; what mysterious secrets were 

u I confess 

that I fled from the sight, One cobra was unpleasant enough in 

Sidute^^*^ was mote than human feelings aiuld 

Among the carved and painted memorials of andent Egvnt 
the rerpent meets the eye at every step. Upon the arcMtmve 
of the giant entrance pylon to the Temple of Ameu-Ra at 
f f ^ rises two magnificent stone cobras, poised pillars 
of grac^lness. Not far away the little Temple of Osuis is 
profusely sc^ptured with serried ranb of serpents. On the 
of foe mrer, foe walls of almost every royal tomb in 
<1 ' ^ where time-shtiveiled mummies lie 

witness to the important 
pkee which foe snake occupied in early Egyptian religion and 
Jough. M>ny a rtpresenatioD of tl4 page arcSurf 

demonstrates predsclf the same 

thing. And, finally, foe shrines where foe secret otes of foe 
Mysteries were performed do notfail to add their mute testimony 
remrS 'Obelisk and foe porticoes of most 

Out of foe perfect disk that 

hS^ds^ serpents spread out their hooded 

a significant cooncctioo with the psychic 
cormection^wifo ita possibilitii of 
fcv ® hands-the evirreputation of 

rjualitiesy physical 

The Egyptians iccogniaod this possiblliiy and pictured an 
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evil serpent m wdl as a good one. The former was generally 
drawn crawling, the latter upright. They had their devil in 
the form of Apepi, the dark, tnany-folded serpent who was 
head of the powers of dadeness, i.e, the devil. 

Bat there was a higher symbolism which was recognized* 
and it was this; 

The serpent oHttS a perfect symbol of the energizing creative 
Force of the Supreme Spirit who created the universe, and of 
the creation itself. The Pharaohs wore the figure of a hooded 
serpent in the front of their headdress, as a symbol of their 
claimed divine descent. TTie serpent thus stood for divinity as 
well as—in certain species—^for the devil. 

The first force that moved across the dark face of the deep at the 
beginning of Creation was this divine force which was troified 
by the good serpent. Just as a snake assumes a hundred different 
patterns in its movements and yet remains one, so the universe 
assumed unnumbered patterns (shapes or forms of things md 
creatures) and yet, in its essential nature, remains the one Spirit. 
Science has begun to endorse the last sentence, ^rdy using 
another name for Spirit, Just as die snake periodically throws 
off its old dead skin and assumes a new one, so the forms which 
compose the universe die and are then, quickly or slowly, 
thrown back into the primal state of matter. ** Dust tbon art 
and to dust thou shalt return.”' , , . Yet the symbolism does 
not end there. The new skin of the serpent stands for the new 
form into which that matte f wiU ultimately be shaped. And 
just as the serpent continues to live despite the death of its 
outer skin, so the Spirit is undying and remains immortal 
despite the death of its outer forms. 

The serpent is self-moving; it is unassisted by hands, feet, 
or other external limbs. So, too, b the Creative Force entirely 
self-moving as it passes from form to form in its building of a 
whole wodd or of a single creature. 

YChen the Egyptians portrayed the scaled serpent biting its 
own tail, thus forming a complete dide, they meant that to 
symbolize the created universe itsdf. The scales are the stats. 
The act of biting itself symbolizes the sdf-dbsolution of the 
universe which must one ^y arrive, when the Spirit withdraws 
from Matter. 

In the symbolbm of the snake, there are many other meanings 
ranging from the divine to the devilish. There b finally the 
special meaning assigned it in the Mysteries. 
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1? innermost rites for the working of the Force 

Winch preed the soul of man during initiation, a Force which, 
slowiy rapt through the body of the entranced initiate almost 
exactly like the slow creeping of a snake. 

Thus the serpent symbol rears its head over the antique 
^rld, with two distinct heads; as a devil to be fought and 
^eaded. and a to be mvercaced and : as 

the Creator of All Things, and as the Source of All Evil, 



CHAPTER XVm 


I MEET at; adept 

yA LONG pink and broTvn ridge of hills lies against 
the slsy some miles west of the Nile at LuxoTj for min g 
/ % a bairici between the Libyan Desert and the cultivated 
JL jIL river valley. Hidden among them is a dry suobnmt 

gorge where no vegetation grows or can grow; where the 
soil is either rocky stone or add sand; and where the only 
living things are snakes and sooeptons. Long buried in this 
bare valley were the royal dead of vanished Thebes, for it is 
the famous Valley of the Tombs, of the Kings, Were,*’ I 
wrote, because many of those tnummihed bodies have now 
been extracted from their gloomy caverns and exposed in the 
stuRy galleries of great museums for all the world to view. 
And if others still dude discovery, it is not because time and 
trouble and money are wanting. 

There was much that 1 desired to study in the tombs them¬ 
selves ; in the uncovered temples that lie within a few miles 
or so of the Valley; in minute fragments of Thebes that now 
peep above the soil; and along the edges of the Western 
Desert itself. To make all these riequent and short expeditions 
from Luxor, there is no animal equal to a good donkey as a 
means of transport, because it knows how to pick its sure¬ 
footed way between boulders, over sharp stones and by the 
edge of predpkcs. 

I had engaged a boy as general servant, and one of his 
first orders was to find a contractor w'ho could supply me with 
a good beast for these short excursions. Youssef was called a 
boy m deference to conventional traveller’s terminology, 
although he would never see forty again and although he 
possessed a wife and three children, He frequently reminded 
me of the existence of his family ; in fact every time I pulled 
out my purse to settle our accounts. And when I playfully 
tried to put a snake around his neck, be indignantly complainea 
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if the lepdJe bit him there would be no one “ to rive feed 
Apparently^ long habit of giving feed to 
donkeys had caused him to regarJ his own family as being 
much on the level with the tfonkevs in their demands for 
neccssaty sustenimcc. Anyway, be was well-mannered and 
po^cssed an ex^Imt sense of humour; in short, I liked him 
He completed negpmtions with the contractor and, tenns 
being atemged, he leturoed in due course with a nice-looking 
hu^c-si 2 ctb well-saddled white donkey. I climbed on to tlfc 
ammd and it started off. All went well until we reached the 
nver-bank, where we three were taken on to a boat and sailed 
for the western ^de of the broadgtey NUe. Having disembarked 
^gain and set off on the sevcn-inile journey to the 


It did not take more than a quarter of an hour’s riding to 
discover. Md to confirm, the fact that the beast belied its 

h^f the distance 1 complained to Youssef that either his powers 
of selectton were not up to the high standard which they 
doubtless usuaUy mamtaioed, or else that the contmetor’s 
nerd must have been extremely meagre in quality if this animal 
represented his best specimen. I added that it was quite a k™ 
I regr<^ed to have to accuse it of being fonder 
ot sleep than of moving Youssef threw up his hands au^ turned 

r ^ exclaimed, 

LS?” ^ Almigh.r-= 

I found his question unanswerable and thereafter relapsed 
into crem^ silence on that particular subject. We left the 
behind; and took little more than a 
whrujp t ^iossi of Menmon—a pair of giant statues 
throne entirely featureless, whose,deformed 

bodies once rested on sentrynduty in front of the 

wh^ri^ V ^a«-ternplc built by Amenhotep HI, and 

the wheat-field which has replaced 
^^ithout noses, without eyes, without ears and 
the Colossi sit as they have sat for centuries’' 
<mt P^ibaps, as the Roman visitor Pettonianus has 

^juries iufiictcd upon them by the 

bS tot- ^ causeway stretched 

thous^d feet behind them, with pairs of 
Statues and sphinxes marking the rides. All this gone 
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too. We turned a's?ay from the fcmle Tcectatiori of 
Nile laud and struck off at a tnn^t to the aver, tovdling 
towards a point where the Theban hills met We met t^ usu^ 
groups of white-robed men and black-iobed women on the imd. 
We passed a typical village of mud huts, a few low, wmte- 
washed houses, a miniat me minaret set on a tiny white ci^Ia d 
mosque and the inevitable grove of palm trees planted for the 
sake of their pleasant shade. 

T halted near the village weU to let the thmty do^cy and 
its human passenger have a drink. The anii^ dipped its 
nose into a strarige trough—no less a thing than a broken stone 
sarcophagus that once may have harboured a Pharaoh I 

We moved on and did not stop for the half-desttoyed temples 
of Kuma, nor the excavated mortuary tombs of the Theban 
nobles at Abd-el-Kuma, noi even the rcmaikable necropolis 

of Dira Abun Naga. n i j- 

I wanted to make my way to the desolate httle vaUcy Iwding 
to the heights before the blazing sun was upon us. W e had 
set out at dawn and it was not an hour too soon in t^s summer 
month. For I knew that on those rock-strewn heights every 
degree of temperature would be doubled, and the sun's rays 
thrown back and reflected anew upon me. 

Bit by bit we moved westwards along the andent road and 
then circled round to reach the foot of the hills, where the 
ground was strewn with boulders of every shape. Here we 
entered the first narrow defile. 

At last the slow-plodding donkey, treading the dry, sandy, 
rock-bordered road, brought me to the entrance of the famous 
Valley where once-powemil Pharaohs had been carried when 
they lay huddled in death's gdp and thdr earthly pomp had 
reached its inescapable end. 

The ragged pink diffs which stood up like sentinels on the 
right and left to guard the way in, looked well against the 
cm^alt blue sky when 1 gazed up at them. All along the gorge 
stretched the high silhouette of the ridge. The heights reflectra 
the downbeating glariog white light while the debris upon me 
ground reflected the intense heat. Hemmed in on both sides 
Dy precipitous limestone walls, its complete isolation and utter 
lack of living green growth showed how extraordinarily suitable 
the place was for the melancholy purpose to which it had 
been appropriated— the hiding of the mummies of the Idngs 
of Egypt. On the other side 3 ept the nobles and high priests. 
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I contiiiiied up the valley towards the fiuthcr cud where the 
opened tombs Jay, and where both sides of the ravine had 
been pitted and perforated with openings for graves, a task 
not too easy, for each opening had had to be hewn into solid 
rock. My donkey put its hooves down stiffly as we wound 
along the dry ravme, for fallen botildcrs, rough stones, loose 
quartz ^d flints littered the narrowing trade, and made riding 
more diilicult. Here and there upon the towering sides was a 
blackened, bumt^up summit. Piles of scintillating stones and 
chalky chips glared blindingly in the intensely white sunlight. 
The heat lay heavily over eveijthing like an inescapable fog, 
and visibly palpitated in the air. Not an inch of shade was 
available and one seemed to be heading into an enormous furnace. 
My lips were parched, my tongue was dry. The scene was 
unutterably desolate and yet there was a certain grandeur about 
its dreariness. 

Not a sound broke the silence, not a bird lifted its song to 
the heat-burdened desert ait; not one green plant reared i^df 
out of the solitudes of stone and sand. 

The gaunt hills culminated in a single square-shaped peak 
whose sloping sides were debris <iovered, but even before we 
reached it the toml^ revealed themselves, Here men had dug 
into the ancient hills, so storied with buried mummies and 
their treasures, and brought to light those things which had 
been put away with such care. 


5 

The sides of the Valley were simply honeycombed with 
slanting tunnels that led into the sepulchral chambers, forming 
a subterranean dty of the dead. To descend ±e flight of tock- 
cut stTOS and then enter into the gloomy sloping corridor of 
one of these tombs was to descend into the nether worid. I 
flashed a beam of torchlight upon the walls. They were covered 
with a tl^ stucco that was vividly painted from floor to roof 
with writhing serpents, royal portraits and priestly figures raising 
supp lant hands to their deities, sacred barques and guardian 
SF«ts, human-headed crocodiles and funerary offerings, scarab- 
hcctles symbolical bats, all arranged in a series of successive 
scenes depicting the occupations of the decMsed man and his 
journey m the underworld. Goscly set columns of hieroglyphs 
were also inscribed upon the walls, their object being to a^st 
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the advcDtuious passage of the newlf amved sou], fot they 
were sacred texts taken from T&f l&6&k oj tbi Gatts and 7bt Book 

Hi/n jybo is its tfx Undirsforld. These texts told of the nether 
world of spirits, of the scepeot powers who guarded it, and of a 
bottomless hell whose blackness was complete. They told, 
too, how the passage of the soul should be guarded so as to 
escape the dreadfiJ ordeals, what addresses should be made to 
the judgment gods, and how the latter should be answered. 

I moved deeper and deeper into the tomb, the inclined 
passage yielding to a chamber, and the latter to another sloping 
passage, and this repeating itself until I had penetrated nearly 
tbrcc-hun^cd feet into the hill. Thousands of tons of solid 
rock mounted above my h^d. Every inch of the w^Is was 
pictured and inscribed, the whole fo rmin g a processional of 
ancient Egyptian life and holding up a mirror to death. In 
the chief chamber there was a hollow in the floor to take a 
heavy granite sarcophagus which rested in it. Once, this stone 
coffin was the last dwelling of a richly jewelled Pharaoh, but 
his stiff mummy, with its covetings of pitch and linen, had 
been removed ’tntb all the other discovered mummies, to repose 
in the well-lit rooms of museums and satisfy twcntieth-ceotuty 
curiosity. ^ 

Having tun the gaundet of multitudinous painted eyes, out 
of the thick yet cool gloom 1 emerged at last into the scorching 
rays and intolerable glare of the late morning sun, only to 
traverse a few yards of stony track and plunge again into another 
deep and decorated tomb. Half a doxen tombs were visited 
in this way, daring a cursory survey of long stretches of 
instructive figured walls that would be revisited for dose 
detailed research on later days. Seti's impressive tomb, although 
cut into the rock and down into the bowels of the earth more 
than four-hundred feet long, did not hold me so much as that 
smaller one of Rameses IX, where 1 found sculptures and 
pdntings that were outstanding among the Valley tombs. 
They were more spiritual than most of the others, bright and 
optimistic, lifting the mind up towards the glorious destiny of 
man and his unquenchable immortality, rather than depressing it. 

Over the portal of the doorway was painted the great red 
disk of the sun, with Rameses himself worshipping it. The 
cmde symbolism of this was, that as, in Nature, the red 
westering sun sinks into black night, so the soul of this king 
had gone down into the dark tomb with him ; then, like the 
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mftTitablc damiixig of tte same sun, his soul would rise 
triurnphantly igain to new life i that just as the sun arose 
unfailingly in the east each morning after its disappearance and 
therefore undying, so the Pharaoh^s sovJ would arise in 
the spiritual world after travexsing the dark regions of the 
nether world—for it, too^ was undying* 

But for those who had passed through the initkdons of the 
Ancient Mysteries there was a yet profounder mining* Death 
had lost its terrors, for they had already “ died ” during life; 
and they knew that the soul would not merely live on after 
death, but that it would also live again m f&e jfif/A, The light of 
ruy electoc torch played upon the left wall of the first passage as 
I advanced farther, and there I saw the representations of 
Kamescs brought into the presence of the great gods—Osiris 
and Harakht and iVinen-Ra- I moved on, and there was the 
king burning incense as an act of worship. I passed two 
chambers above whose doorways were hieroglyphed ptakings 
of the sun-god, and reached another wall where a priest poured 
out a stream of symbolic characters as in bapbsm over the 
Pharaoh^s figtire-^among them the handled cross, key of the 
Mysteries and emblem ofetemal hfe* And the dress of Raineses 
had changed as a result, for he now assumed an Osiris-forin 
himself. His soul was released and justified, he had been truly 
resurrected, and he had the right to preface his own name with 
that of the divine Osiris. 

For was not his beautiful prayer: “ Behold, I am in Thy 
presence, O Lord of Amentcjt. There is no sin in my body^ 
I have not spoken that which is not true knowingly, nor have 
I done aught with a false heart. Grant Ihou that I may be 
like unto those favoured ones who are in Thy following, and 
that I may be an Osiris greatly favoured of the Beauriiul God, 
and beloved of the Lord of the World/* 

And Thoth, who records on his palette the result of the 
the heart of the deceased, and delivers the judgment 
of the great company of the gods, bad said: Hear ye this 
ju(^inent. The heart of Oriris hath in very truth been weighed, 
and his soul ^th stood as ^witness for him; it hath been round 
true by trial in the Great Balance, There hath not been found 
any wickedness in him; he hath not done harm by his deeds ; 
^md he hath not uttered evil report while he was upon earth 
And the great company of the gods had responded : That 
which cometh forth from thy mouth shall be declared true* 
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0$ids victorious is holy and righteous. He hath not smned, 
neither hath he dope evil against us. It shall not be allowed 
to the devourer to prevail over him. Entrance into the pc^cnce 
of the god Osiris shall be granted unto him, together with an 
cternai nomc in the Fields of Peace.** 

In the third corridor the king ofTcied a sacnEclal statuette of 
the goddess of Truth to Ptah. Next followed a piemre of his 
own Osirihed, sttctched-out mummy, and above it the rising 
sun, out of the radiant disk of which emerged the scarab-beede 
— symbol of newly created life and token of sure resurrection 

ofthe 40 ul. _ -r 

I passed through two chamben and descended into the chief 
burial vault, now plundered of its treasures and bereft of its 
Pharaoh and hl$ cofBns. Only a painted spot indicates the 
place where his sarcophagus rested. Other emblems of 
immottality were painted on a wall of this chamber, such as the 
infant Horus seated in the presence of the winged sun. The 
vaulted ceiling carried a representation of the starred evening 
sky, and of the zodiacal constellations that make up the glorious 
panoply of the heavens. 

I returned from these crowded underworlds and paradisaical 
overw'orlds to the entrance, scene after scene flickering past 
me in the lamplight like an unravelling dnema film. Once 
again the bright glare burst upon me suddenly. 

These opened tombs provide a handy iUustratioa of the 
foolishness of disregarding as baseless ^ andent traditions. 
Diodorus, wilting Aout jj b.C,, mentioned that tbc records 
of the Egyptian priests contained references to the fiict that 
forty-seven Plwaohs were buried'at Thebes. Modem Egypto¬ 
logists did not disregard Diodorus’s statement, hut acted upon 
it m full faith, and this enabled them to make the discoveries 
in the Valley of the Kings, w'hich in later years led to the grand 
r|imax of thc finding of Tutankhamen's tomb of treasures. 

But now 1 want^ to leave the Pharaohs who sought a 
spurious immortality in death through the means of embalming 
preparations and linen wrappings I It was late afternoon, the 
air was heavy with midsummer heat, my palate Tvas parched, 
and 1 crossed the stony track in quest of Youssef and his 
treasured flask of life-sustaining tea. He had gone off some¬ 
where in search of a scrap of shade, Look where I would, he 
-was undiscoverablc. Youssef had mdted in thc heat. But, 
finally, what my eyes had failed to detect, my cars were able to 
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c t 1 - -1 tomb of 

. f • renowned wamor-kings, I heard the sonorous 

tefr^ ofloud recurrent snoring. I hurried over to that 
om f beheld a prostrate, white-robed man whose face 
seemed enwrapped m some dcHdous dream. 

It was Youssef t 


report. For from the doorway of an out-of-the-way 
one of E^pt’s renowned warrior-kings, I heard the I 

rtfram of l-oucl anA t _i_' 


The days slipped pleasurably by while I slaked my unquench¬ 
able thiRt for research into the secret thoughts and sacred 
^pectatjons of the vanished Theban woddf I became as 
fa^iar-^nd somctmiM as friendly-with those calm, majestic 
figures of the gods, ^d those grave preoccupied faces of their 
moi^ adorers dd with the living forms of the present-day 
inhabitants of ^ebes successor. Luxor. And I noted the 
psychic si^s in the atmosphere of some of these tombs 
which marked die mournful declension into sorcerous practices 
of a once great race. ^ 

It was on one of these studious expeditions that I encountered 
the man whose conversations 1 have hesitated to record in these 
chapters, b^usc the implicarions of some of his statements 
bey^d my ability to vetiiy by personal investigation and 
because these statemcats may cither astonish our prosaic century 
or more likdy--bmg down merited ridicule upon his 
i^ogmto name and consequently upon myself for laving 

“Panins- Howtvit, I have play4 

the pros and cons m the balance and the scale-pan of the pros 
has been waghted a trifle heavier than the othcr^ MoieovM, it 
was, is, this man’s wish that I publish these things, whose 

to our toe he seemed to rate higher tha^my own 
blas6 judgment could rate it. ^ 

ICili?^ research among the Tombs of the 

till starts off soon after daybreak and continued 

1 hliA mIt To gee home more quicktyj 

bridle-path which went over the ^Libyan 
d«cended m the vicinity of the unique terraLd 
a and thus avoided, at the price of 

a spff mountain climb, the considerable detour made bv the 
®^*^cnt toad around those mountains. 

do^ey which had proved so disappointing at 
first, but to which I had gradually become reconci]cd-?and 
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indeed almost aficctionate—demonsttated iu real worth in 
picking its sure-footed way up the Steep prcdpice. Each hoof 
of the once-abused minimal was planted efficiently amoopt the 
slippery debris of loose stones and crumbling io« that formed 
our track; I made no attempt to guide the donkey; it was 
unnecessary because its unerring instinct knew better than 
I where to plant those hooves. It was really quite powerful and 
was much taller than those seen in England, being about the 
size of a small mule. Up and up we struggled to ascend the 
high peak whose towedng summit overtops the entire ridge, 
while the terrific sun poured its relentless rays upon us both. 
There were long stretches of the track and a few dangcro^ 
bends "where 1 had to dismount and let the donkey precede me 
for some distance, in order not to overtax its strength. I 
pressed my feet into the stirrups as the donkey approached the 
end of its dimb up the slippery gorge, to kc^ from falling off. 
\\ hen the top was gained, 1 slid off the panting creature’s back 
and let it rest; I Loked at the magnificent panorama which 
stretched itself out two thousand feet below. The peak com¬ 
pletely dominated the surrounding hills and level plam. There 
was a striking contrast between the yellow desert and the lush 
green of the irrigated lands. The brooding^ peace of this 
spectacle brought me a definite sense of spiritual comfort. 

bat a spot in which to enter into communion with Nature 1 
The entire scene rested in silence and I could not resist the 
feeling of having shaken off all ties with the world beyond, 

I turned and moved a few steps—and then I noticed the 
stranger. 

He sat — or rather squatted on crossed legs—upon a low 
boulder, w'hose top he Md carefully coveted with a doth. His 
head u'as turbaned; long, raven-black hair, tinged with grey, 
crept out of its white fiffds; it remained unmoved; and he 
too seemed to be gazing at the grand spoctadc which Nature 
had unfolded at our feet. He was a small man with small 
feet, and neatly dressed in a dark grey robe ’which was cut 
high at the neck. Although the face 'was strengthened by 
a goatee beard, he gave the impression of someone aged forty 
or thereabouts. Not until he turned his head at last in my 
direction did 1 observe his eyes. A$ the full force of his g;i2e 
was bent upon me, I eapeiienced an indescribable sensation of 
standing in the presence of an utterly unusual man. 1 felt that 
this meeting would be recorded for ever in my memo^. 
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Those eyes were the most strikmg fcamre of a striking face 
They were Wgc beautifii]* perfect drdcs of luminous 
colour, and the whites were so pronounced as to give almost 
fiupematuial depth to the jct-bLicfc pupils^ 

We looked at each other in silence for fiiU two minutes 
■^ere was such authority and distinction in hk face that I 
thought It almost impertment to address him first. What his 
fint words to me were I shall, alas ! never remember, for mv 
mmd seemed to haze over even before he spoke. Some hidden 
gland of latent clairvoyant vision inside my head, began to stir 
mto sudden function. I saw a radiant spoked wheel of light 
before me and slightly above my head, at high speed. 
-W ith Its working there was a receding of my physical mootings 
and an entry mto some supernormal and ethereal state of 
consaousness. 

Si^ce to say he did address me, when the vision of the 
w hiding wheel died away; my mind returned to realize that 
1 stood on the top of the loftiest peak of the Thebsm hills and 
WM surrounded by an outspread scene of desolate giandcm. 

I broke the silence by greetmg him with Good afternoon " 
m Arabic. He responded immediately, speaking peifecdy- 
accented English. Indeed, had I shut my eyes I could have 
imagined some English-bom college graduate was replying 
instead of this long-robed Oriental. 

And, before 1 could think over what form my introductory 
words should take, I unespcctedly found mysdf blurting out, 
as Aough ur^d by an interior force: 

u- kK’ J understand a peculiar csncrience 

which I have just had whilst standing near to you/* I described 
my unexpected vision to him. 

He ^cd meditatively at me, then nodded his head. 

X “O,” he replied, quietly. 

I am sensitive to atmospheres, and the feet that this thing 
happened when your persoi^ty was brought into contact with 
mine makes me believe that you possess some unusual power *’ 

I continued. ^ 

Again his eyes studied me. After the pause he said: 

I ddJberately wanted you to have that experience. I willed 
it h^ ^^hould silently carry to you a certain message—^and 

■* You mean-? ” 

" That now you recognize the Order to which I belong.” 
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It was true. 1 had discovered in him every sign and token 
which identifies the high-grade Fakir or Yogi. Evot ’without 
the memory of my esttaordii^ eapcrtcan^. I had but to look 
linto his eyes to obtain intuitive oonfirmation. 

What attracted most attention and oompelled most admiration 
was the si^ and quality of his eyes. They were la^ md 
lustrous, strong and commanding, strangely long-fixed when 
they gazed at me. As I talked to him, there crept over me an 
irwsistible sensation of their duplex power, ^etrative 
hvrnotic at the same time. They read my soul and they then 
ruled it. They drew from my mind some of its secrets and they 
compelled me to lemain passive Uforc him. ^ , 5 ^ 

" This is indeed an uncxpcrted pleasure, I exclaimed. it 
is astonishing to me that the only person I ^ould meet in this 
wild deserted region should be one of your Order. 

" You think so ? ** he responded. I am not astomsbed. 
The hour has struck for this meeting. It is not mere ^ance 
that you axe tal^ng to me now. I tell you that a mghet 
pow« than chance has first ordained and then arranged our 

°^T hst^ed with mildly anticipatory thrill. My ^oughts were 
scurr^'ing to and fro in an effort to take Stock of the situation, 
while my feelings naturally slipped into the mood of veneration 
which a man of spiritual attainments always draws from me. 

And he went on to tdl me how the ways of some men cross 
and criss-cross at the bidding of unseen forces, and how seeming 
ooinddences may be pre-arranged links in a chain^pf causes 
destined to have certain effects. He told me other things, too, 
calmly inerting to himsdf—without the slightest vamty but 
as a mere statement of an existent fact—as an Adept. 

“ It is a word which 1 prefer to any other; it was good 
enough for the andents— including the Egyptians—and it is 
good enough for me. In those days the Adept was known and 
bis status accepted; to-day he is pracUcaJly unknown and 
the mere fact of his existence scornfully dJsput^. But the 
wheel will turn, and your century will be compelled to recognize 
that the law of spirimal evolution is ever at work, creating 
inevitably those who can freely function as spiritual beings no 

less than as material ones,” . j j 

1 felt that what he had told me was true. He was indeed one 
of those rnysterious men of whom Eastern tradition not infre¬ 
quently speaks—those Adepts who had entered into the councUs 
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of the gods ajid knew the deepest spiritual secrets tnan could 
never leam. 

They prefer to work m silence and secrecy rather than be 
hampered by the misunderstanding world, and where a public 
choimci must be found, not seldom they send forth their 
disciples, who thus become foils for the cndcisni of the ignorant 
and targets for the barbed arrows of the maltH o u s. 

The other man said that he could exchange thoughts with 
his fellow Adepts at will and at any distance; that an Adept 
could temporarily use the body of another person—gmer^v 
a disciple—by a process technically called “ over-shadowing,*’ 
during which be projects his soul into the other’s body, i£at 
other being perfectly ready and willing and receptive and 
passive. 

“ I have been waiting for you here," he remarked with a 
sbght smile, " You ^ writing. There is a message to be given 
to the world. Take it down wJien I shall give it to you, for it 
IS important. Meanwhile our meeting to-day is but Introductory 
Mr. Paul Brunton I ” ’ 

I drew back with a start. How had he ascertained my name ? 
But, of course, the Adepts were famed fot their extraordinary 
powers of mind-reading, even at a long distance. 

" May I know your name, too ? ” I ventured. 

He pursed his lips and looked across the panoramic landscape 
below the bill. 1 watched his noblc-looking foce and waited 
for an answer, 

" Yes, you may,” He rejoined at length. “ But it is for your 
private mformation alone—not for your writings. I do not 
want my identity revealed. GUI me Ra-Mafc-Hotep. Yes, it 
IS an ancient Egyptian name and your Egyptologists 

doubtless offer an excellent literal inteipretation of the words_ 

but for me it means only one thing; a^ tesrp. Egypt is not 
my home. To-day, the w*hoIe world is my home. Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America—know all these lands and move through 
them. I am an Easterner in body only, for in miod 1 belong to 
no single country and in heart I belong only to Peace.” 

He spoke somewhat quickly, forcibly and feelingly, yet it 
was quite obvious that all his feelings wrere under perfect 
control. 

For more than an hour we talked of spiritual things, sitting 
on the hUl-top under a sun whose light s till glarcn in one’s 
eyes and whose heat still caressed one closely. Yet I forgot 
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these conditions in my absorbed interest in this man and 
words. He told me of some matters which concerned 
world, and of many others which concerned only tnyscJi, pe 
gave me precise instructions and special caetdses in ooimecnon 
^th my own efforts to arrive at a de^ee of spiritual equiLbn^ 
and enlightenment beyond that whidi 1 had so far attainra. He 
spoke frankly and critically, even sternly, of artam obstacles 
in roy path, arising out of my personal faults. FuwEy, Iw tised 
an appointment with me for the foUowing fhy,^^ the Rom^ 
altar, inside the colonnade that stands on the Nile bank at the 

%?thout rising from his rocky scat, he bade me fiircwell, 
excusing himself fifom further conversation on account of ms 
being extremely busy and with much to do at the moment. 

I left him regretfully, loath to ^tom one whose con- 
vernation was so oiiglasd and f^dnating, and whose per- 
society was so inspiring and uplifting. 

The descent of toe hill was steep and slithery j I made it on 
foot down the rock and rubble, bolding the dor^ey’s mm in 
one hand. VC hen we reached the base 1 mounted the saddle and 
took a last look at the peak, which loomed up so portentou^. 

Ra-Mak-Hotep had not even begun his return journey. He 
was evidently st&l squatting on that bleak bill-top, 

What could he be doing up there* to keep h^ * ^tremely 
busy ’’ while sitting as immotile as a statue ? Would he still 
be there when the shadows of dusk deepened over the pink 
terraces of the Libyan Hills ? 


CHAPTER XIX 

THS tOUBS : JkN adept’s SOLEMN MESSAGE 

T he second mccdcg duly took place in the ruined 
Temple of Luxor. I sat on a long block of stone 
carved with hieroglyphs, while the Adept squatted 
on cross-legs on the same block, and faced me, 

My note-book was prepared and, with pen poised expect¬ 
antly, I was ready to take down his message; to inscribe 
on the white sheets the less picturesque characters of our 
twentieth-century system of hieioglyphs’^orthand I 

^-Mak-Hotep wasted no time on preliminaries hut plunged 
straightway into the subject of his message: 

Those who broke open the tombs of ancient Egypt have 
released forces upon the world that have endangered it. Both 
the tomb robber of long ago and the aichacologists of our own 
days have all unwittingly opened the tombs of those who 
deal t in black magic. For b the final cyde of Egyptian history 
th^ was a grttit degeneration of the men of knowledge—the 
priesthood ^and sorcery and the black arts were commonly 
practised. When the white light of truth which viTis formerly 
shinbg through the pure Egyptian religion became dimmed, 
^d the noisome shadows of false, materialistic doettmes crept 
b to replace it, the practice of mummification arose, together 
with all the elaborate accompanybg rituals. Yet, under the 
misleadbg and cunningly perverted tcachbgs which supported 
this ptacucc, there was an element of secret sdf-bterest which 
sought to keep a long-preserved physical link with the physical 
world t^ugh the embalmment of the body. 

“ This practice originally -was intended only for the Adept- 
lungs of Egypt s prehistoric golden age, and for the spiritually 
advanced High Priests who were true channels of God that 
their material bodies, impregnated with their holy power 
o^sht oontmuc to exist and serve as focuses radiaebs 
power mto the world " 


■7T 
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A kind of anccstot'-’worshjp also developed, under which 
the bodies of the dead were embaimed, merely as a formal rite 
to show succeeding generations wirut their deceased ancestors 
looked like. It was really a hollow imitation of the mmnmt 
ficadon which was practised in earlier epochs of Egypt to pre¬ 
serve holy relics or good kings and priests. For in the dark 
period which later descended on Egypt, when it was bereft of 
true spiritual light and when the hcU-forces of the nether w^odd 
were evoked by those with much knowledge but little com¬ 
passion, the instructed men of the priestly and ruling classes 
caused their own bodies to be embalmed. This was done, 
sometimes for the p^urposes of black magic, sometimes out of 
fear of the spirit’s destruction in the purgatory that awaited it 
after death, and sometimes out of ignorant conformiiv to 
custom. In almost cvccy before such a man passed out 
at death, he arranged for and had his tomb prepared whilst he 
was alive. j\ftet the preparation of the physical tomb he 
invoked (or had invoked for him by a priest of sufficient know¬ 
ledge) a spirit-entity, an artificial elemental creation, imper¬ 
ceptible to bodily senses, sometimes good but more ofien bad, 
to protect and watch his mummy and act as a guardian spirit 
over his tomb. 

** Further to protect these embalmed bodies, the tombs were 
first bidden wim tu/irdng care and then it was generally taught 
to the people that any piofaner of these tombs would be vished 
by the spirit-powers with the most dreadful punishment. This 
teaching was believed, and those tombs were long left in peace. 
But with the increasing decay of the priestho^ and rulers, 
even the people begim to lose thek superstitious faith, and 
tomb-cobl»rjes commenced, for the sake of plundering the 
jewels which were boded with almost every mummy of an 
important personage. 

“ It was ttue that wherever the embalmed body was that of 
a person with some knowledge of magic, or under the protection 
and guidance of someone with such knowledge, spidt-powets 
had been invoked to protect those tombs and punish intraders. 
Those powers were often eitceodingly evil, menacing and 
destructive. They existed within the dosed tombs, and could 
continue to exist, for thousands of years. Hence your 
archaxtlogists who, in all ignorance, break open such spirit- 
shielded graves, do so at their own peril. 

" Yet i£ it were merely a matter which affected the safety of 
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aich^logisR and their famUies alone, what I ha^e to teU you 
TTOuldl^ of little importantse. But it is not. It is a matter that 
aflccts the safety of the whole world. 

For among the tombs of Eiigh and low personages whom 
they excavate, mere am those which were so protected. Every 
suth tomb which has been unsealed lets out, like a flood, a 
rush of pent-up noitious evil spirit-entidcs upon our phskal 
world. muinmy that is taken out of such a tomb and 

tra^ported to your European and Amedcan museuins, carries 
It Je ethenc link with those entities, and hcn« their 
awtm i^uence. Those influences can bring only harm to the 
vTOild, harm of various kinds, even to the point of destructively 
affei^g the dptinies of nadons. You Westerners have no 
shield against them, and because they are invisible to you thev 
are none the less potent. / > / 

, your wodd has come to realize that evil spirits are 

^prisoned in a number of those tombs, it may be ^ late - 
for by then all the tombs will have been opened, and those 
devilish creatures will have made their escape. Among other 
they are and wiU be responsible for inter^donal 
^eachen^. Ignorance of Nature’s laws does not excuse man 
tre™ suffering whenever he transgresses against those kws' 
and Ignorance of the existence of evil, magic^ forces docs not 
excuse your century from suffering the punishment which 

into their realms will bring upon it. 

Tfwse aimcially-created elemental spirits have been 
released m sufhcitnt numbers during the present century to 
terror^ the world from their psychic realm, which is im- 
i^teua] enough to be invisible but dose enough to influence 
the physic^ existences of the living. V\^ who hold the spiritual 
welfwe of mankind at heart, battle against these dark forces 
on tocir own levels, yet we are not permitted by Nature’s laws 
to destroy them any more than we are permitted to destroy 
wh^ we know to be potent dangers to their 
f^ow b^gs. Our powers are restricted to shining persons 
under our especial protection. 

Those objects which arc taken out of the tombs along with 
the mumtnies-j^such as scarabs, jewels, amulets and fhmittire 
—carry with ^em the influence of those tombs. If the latter 
were not rmgicaily linked up with evil entities, then no harm 
™ * result from their appropriation and rifling, but if they 
were so linked, then their unsealing may bring misfortune anS 
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dis^tcr. But the ordinary aichxologists and Egyptologists, 
unaware of such ^cts and unable to detect the difference between 
the two, ddve bto both alike. W hether it heeds it or not. Jet 
the world receive this message: let it mt meddk with imhs 
n>bestpg(bk tmturt mtn da mt understand. Lit the v?erldsiap apenkg 
these ff-aves mtii it has aeqttirtd su§kmt kssmledge ta tmprtbend 
the striaas results af what it b doing. 

Most of the kin^ had some degree of t>cculr powers, 
whether for g^d or for evil purposes, for they were initiated 
in them by their High Priests. 

" Ori^nally, the magical powers of injuring other people was 
u^d only for self-defence or to hinder criminal persons, but 
■With the fall of Egypt^s higher ideils this knowledge was 
j>crverted for evil ends such ^ injuring enemies ftoni a distance 
or removing those who stood in the path of the magidan^s for 
^ Mtron^s) iimbitioQ. The knowledge was slso used for 
the stiicJding of the tombs. 

Every ojseiung of an ancient Egyptian tomb may be an 
unconscious intercautse with invisible forces of a dangerous 
character. Even through the opening of the tomb of a king 
who had a good soul and possessed advanced powers, injury 
may come to the world as punishment for thus disturbing the 
grave of an advanced soul^ Nevertheless, the obiects^—such as 
scarabs taken from his grave will not carry a noxious influence; 
but, on the contrary, a beneficent one. Yet if the object h 
owne^d bv a person with evil thoughts, it will not help him; its 
benefits being only for those with good thoughts. Which last 
rule applies, however noble the soul of the departed and however 
lasting his spiritual influence. King Tutankhamen* for iastanoc, 
Wi^ suc^ a man. He possessed much occult knowledge and a 
spintual opening of his tomb has brought suffering 

on the violaton ; and also, in nntraceablc ways, on the worla 
at laiTO. During the next few years the world will suffer and 
pay for such desecrations of Egypt's dead, although these 
matenaJ troubles will be turned to spiritual bencHc. 

5 

Therefore, i repeat that foreigners who for the sake of 
mdden tr^u^, or that exaggerated curiosity which often 
disguises [tself as scientific enquiry, seek to cxplo t an y ancient 
country’ where magic was much understood and practised, take 
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grave risks. There ate secret tombs ot the great Lamas at 
Lhassa, Lq Tibet^ whose csistence partl7 accounts for the 
reluctance of the Tibetans to allow Foreigners to enter thcii 
country. Yet a day will come when people may be permitted 
to sec chose tombs and interfere with them, bringing consequent 
disasters upon themselves. 

"In andent times, Egypt was the chief centre of magical 
knowledge and practice. In magic, dther white or black, i.e. 
used for good or evil purposes, Egypt csccUed even India. 
To-day, those powerful p^chic forces let loose in the past, 
still afiect the coontry ancf its people—again either for uplifting 
or unfortunate results. Some o± the latter, for instance, ate 
diseases, like eczema, which are simply the consequence of 
evil, magical influences still persisting in the land and afflicting 
living Egyptians. 

" Let this warning go out through your pen. Now you may 
understand why we have met. Even if it be scorned and ignored, 
my duty and yours—^if you wiU accept it—shall have been done, 
Natute’^s laws do not pardon ignorance ; but even that excuse 
shall have gone.*' 

Thus ended Ra-Mak-Hot^’s messa^. I have faithfully 
tr an s cri bed it and have set it down here fox what it is worth. 

f 

We met a few more times, the Adept and I, and then ! was 
called away to pursue my travels farther south. At each of our 
meetings he stored my head with information about the tenets 
of ffle mysterious fraternity to which he bdonged. It was 
during a reference to some experiences of mine in Ind ia, where 
I had met a young Yogi who claimed that his Master was more 
titan four hundred years old, that Ra-Mak-Hotep gravely 
announced the startling and incredible information that some 
Adepts who had lived and moved in anciec^ were still 

alive I - 

1 shall not quickly forget the exdamations of astonishment 
with which 3 metea his statement, 

*rhe pith or his assertions was that there arc Adepts whose 
bodies uc in a comatose state in certain Egj'ptian combs which 
have not yet been discovered, and wliich, he claimed, would 
never be discovered by the ordinary archieologist. 

” The tombs of these great Adepts are too weli-guardcd and 
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wiU never be found by your ‘ diggers,’" he explained. " Those 
tombs are not tombs of the dead, but of the living. They 
contain not mummies, but the bodies of Adepts in a unique 
state which the word ‘trance’ most ncsidy describes. You 
have ^scovered in India that Mirs have pennitted themselves 
to be buaed for short or Jong periods of time whilst keeping 
then ^cs in an entrancetT state.^ The function of fiieir 
br^thmg organs was completely suspended during the period 
of burial. Up to a certain pobt, the Egyptian Adepts are in a 
suuil^ state, but theit knowled^ is faj more profound, and 

they have kept their bodies entranced, yet alive, for thousands 
or ^ears. 

“ Moreover there is one vital difference between them and 
those hhndiu fakirs. The latter fall into a totally unconscious 
stare during then burial, and remember nothing until they 
awaken again—unless they are Adepts, in whidi case tbey 


be of mterest to supple- 
widi th* foUowLjg further detuJs, I have ^ 

fiOm Sic Cbudc oflkdll ac^rnn nh, 

The ^ wsis buiicd Alive in a box Vfhich ™ pfaced in a ctU three fi*t 
Wov the Bdot and with a guard conoprijiug two companies of soJdkt*. 
Four s«t^ were fu^bed ajid relieved every two hotiis, night and day 
to tbe biiilduig from intnuiioD. ° 

‘ On C^ng tiu boa,” wrote Sir Claude, « we saw the figure enclosed 
In a bag of white tinen &stencd by a string over the head. tL servant 
i^tet over the figurc-^e Icga and arms of the body 
sQff. fere fill!, the bead *^10105 on the should^ 
* corpse. I tbcD ^Jcd to tho medkal gendcfnari who was 

^ kot could 

dismver no p^atioo in the heart, temples or arm. There was, however 
^ear ah^ the rcgroa of the biain which existed in no other part of th^ 
^y* 1^ process of resuscitation indudiiw bathing with hot water 

fj^on the r^val of wax and cotton pledged from 4 noscril^d^: 
^Mbhiag of the eyelidi with clarified lbutt«, and, what will appear most 

*■ '^keatco cake about ao^SS thick 
bead. Aft« t^ ^ had been applied for the third rime, 

ensuctL^Btid^r^liinKf became inflated, the respiradon 

* natural fiilliKw, but the pulsation w« stUl 
t^Uy pcitt^ble. :i^e tongue was then anoimed with clarified butter 
^ eye^ b«aTO diUted and recovered thrar natural colour, and the 
mku tccogaizcd ii3D$« pni^^rat aid spolce*” 

1 rtmeiriw a very old Indian, who had wjtncsred a case of burring a 
for twenty-seven day*. He told me that when the man bsdh^ 
^wr|^ and resuscitated, the rir rushed into his lungs with a whistling 
noise, like that of a ttetm-whistlc. 
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could never be persuaded to give a public demonstration of 
their powers. The Eg^i^tian Adepts, however, remain fiilly 
conscious during their interment, and although their bodies 
are in coma, their spirits are free and working. In India you 
visited the ^ge Who Never Speaks, who lives near Madras, 
and on the first occasion you found him in a profound trance, 
seemingly as tliough dead. Yet you must know that his mind 
was very much alive, because on your second visit he not only 
knew all about your first one, but mentioned his objection to 
your having attempted to take his photograph then. Such a 
man functions in the inner realms of being, or even on the 
physical realm by using an ethede body. The buried Egyptian 
Adepts am mentally m a similar condition while physically 
their bodies ace, of course, much more piofoundiy entranced, 
Their spirits move and travel, their minds think in a condition 
of full consciousness and they have the advantage of being aware 
of two worlds—the material and the spirit worlds. 

“ Their bodies are hidden in undiscovcrable tombs, which 
await the return of their spirits. One day the lattet wiU 
re-animatc those comatose bodies, which will then step forth 
into the outer world again. The process of re-animation will 
have to be performed by the right persons, who possess the 
necessary knowledge. Part of the ritual of awakening will 
consist in chanting certain secret ‘ Words of Power,’ It may 
seem curias to you, but tbeir bodies arc apparently embalmed, 
for they lie swathed in linen and enclosed in mommy coffins. 
There is, however, the vital difierence that they have never 
had their hearts cut out as was done with real mummies. All 
their vital organs remain intact, except that they have collapsed 
stomachs, due to the fact that no food has been Intaken since 
the hcgitining of their edtrancement. Anoihct difference is 
tliat the living Adepts have had their faces and bodies entirely 
covered with a coating of wax. This coating was applied after 
the state of enttancement had been induced. 

“ Their tombs arc well concealed, and their number is 
extremely smaU—naturally, for only Hghly advanced Adepts 
could enter this state and not all Ad^ts were wUling to do so. 
I do not like to use the word ' trance ’ in their case because it 
gives a wrong impression, but 1 know no other word which 
can fitly be employed. Their condition is quite different, for 
instance, from the trance of spiritualist mediums and hypnotic 
subjects. There ate really profound degrees of trance which 
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modem investigators have never traced. All such conditions 
v'hich they have contaaed are superfidat in compatison with 
the profound and unique condition of the entombed Egyptian 
Adepts. In the repose of the latter there is really much activity; 
they are not rrally in trance states, as the wodd undeistanda 
that word. 

** There is one Adept who has been in his tomb since a6o B.c.; 
another since more dian 3000 b.c. ; still another who has lain 
there for 10,000 years I They arc all working very actively in 
secret for the spiritual welfare of mankind. They know what 
is going on in the entire world, despite the fact that their bodies 
arc interred They arc perfect men. By that I mean that their 
bodies cannot be touched—not even by any insect or parasite 
—such is the tremendous radiation or their spiritual forces. 
Motcov^ they ate in constant telepathic communication with 
certain living Adepts of our time who themselves possess a 
fun^oning body. The spiritual treasures preserved by those 
andent E^ptlan Adepts ate handed over to these living Adepts. 
V^en the time comes to awaken them, the ritual (S' arousal 
will have to be performed by one of the lactcr.” 



Epik^ie 

A ND after 1 bad wandered afar tbroughout the whole Uttgh 
/I of this boary land of ^gjpt and witnessed dmrs more 
/t\ ruriam dings, I turned m h/nes ard to mj good 

^ ^ JrufsdSf itarftaf the edge &j the 

Lihan Desert, , „ ,. ^ ^ 

Teil O wise Sphinx /" / cried, whither I mey so to rest 
my tired feet, which seem to bare walked enow along the dusty read 
of life 

And the Sphinx made response i 

“ Ask th question of the One whose Umh child I am, whose womb 
brought me forth to enmrt the sorrowful bufferings of this world. For 
I am Aloft himself, andyounder is mother, Fartb. Ash n^tl 
So 1 trod on a little Jarther and came to the Great Pyramid, 

1 went inside the dark passage and crawled dawn into the deep bowels 
of the earth, into the dsmal subterranean^ vault itself. 

And 1 uttered the pass-words of ff-eeting, according to nty instructsm 
from the seventh verse of the six^-fourtb chapter of the most ancient 

book in ail B^t: » 

" Hail 1 Lord of the Shrine Wlskh Standetb in the Middle of the 

Earth /" 

Thereupon 1 sat down on the rocl^ fioor and plm^d my mind into 
its own native miktude, patiently waiting for an answer, 

When at last the Great One, the Master of the Dbint House, 
made bis appearance, J beggfd him to lead me into the presence of She 
who is called “ The Mistress of the Hidden Temp/ef* who is none 
other than the Living Soul of Our Earth, 

And the Alaster yielded to my strong entreaty and conducted me 
through a secret door into the Temple which iieth aid hereabouts. The 
divine Mother rxerved me most gracious^, yet remained seated at a 
distance, and bade me state ny request. 

To her I repeated my enquiiy ; 

“ Tell me. O Mistress of the Hidden Temple, whither 1 may ^ 
to rest nty rind feet, which seem to have walked enow along the dusty 
road of life? 
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Sbe ffz^td k/}^ tmd eamsflj inia ^ ^es hejm Shi sp&ke hrth 
in answer : '' 

“ Smit ways are open before tbit, O Seeker. Seven steps await to 
be momted by tbe man who would enter into mj secret cumber. Seven 
lessons must be learnt by those of tJ^ human race who would see nm 
face unvtikd. Not till thou hast iropel/td all the ways, climbed all 
tbe steps, and mastered ail the lessons const tbsuhope to find rest for 
thyfeet or peace for tiy soul.” 

I beard mellow voice, which seemed to speak with a n^riad a&as 
of age behind its calm tones, reverberating across the Great Hall of 
the Temple. 

“ IP&/ are those w/^s, O dhine Mother f” 
y^d Sbe said: 

" Tbe Road that leadeth to Ma^ Houses and tbe Tr^k that 
Leadeth into the Desert, the Street that Growefb Red Flowers t the 
Ascent of High Mountains and tbe Descent into Dark Caves, the Path 
of Ever-Wandering and tbe Wiy of Sitting Still” 

I asked: 

What are those seven steps f ” 

She answered ; 

“ Tbe first is Tears, the second Pnmr, the third Work, the 
fourth Rest, the fifth Death, the sixth is Life and tbe last is 
Pity.” 

And wbat of the seven lessons that man mast ham O 
Mother ? " ' 

And She mads response * 

"Pleasure is the first and easiest. Pain is the next. Hate is the 
third. Illusion tbe fourth. Truth the fifth. Love is sixth and Peace 
musi hi karnt ut the end:* 

And I wondered at these things. 

Then the Mistress of tbe Hidden Temple withdrew from the Great 
Hyl and I saw that behind her there bad been a ^at golden star, and 
within the star a radiant crown and two silver crescents. Belem the 
cromi there wot a white cross, and around the arms of the cross were 
seven nd roses* 

And tbe wall behind was deep blue, and upon it then suddttily 
appeared ma^ words, brilliant with li^t tike set jewels. And of 
those words I was commanded to read those only which were at the end 
And those words wen : 

" For Egypt is the image of the things of heathen, and truly a temple 
aj tbe whole world. 

" And when Egypt shall have witness^ these things, then that 
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Lord and Fatbtr who h tbt St/prtmt God, First in Faofer and 
Governor ojf ibe World, stall look, into the hearts and deeds of men 
and, His mill, stall recall them to their ament ffodmss, in 
w that the world itself truly appear to he an adorahU work 0, 
bands.” 


order 
of His 
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